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What Is Ahead NOW 


in Foreign-TIrade Policies? 


HE TIME HAS COME to readjust 

our focus on the prospects for Amer- 
ican export trade. The war is over, and 
no new contracts are being entered into 
for the supply of goods to other coun- 
tries on straight lend-lease terms. As a 
transitional aid, the procurement facili- 
ties of the United States Government 
have been offered to the Allied Govern- 
ments for 60 days after VJ-Day on a re- 
jmbursable basis, to give them time to 
work out their own arrangements for 
continuing the flow of supplies to their 
soil, on either cash or definite credit 
terms. 

Thereafter, all goods for shipment to 
foreign countries—except relief and mil- 
itary goods, and supplies for the Ameri- 
can forces abroad—will again be pro- 
cured in the open market and financed 
on some commercial basis, and, insofar 
as they are imported by private firms 
abroad, their admission into the coun- 
tries of destination will become subject 
to such official controls as the respective 
governments impose upon regular com- 
mercial importations. For the time 
being, the exportation of some commodi- 
ties from the United States will continue 
subject to control, by license or alloca- 
tion. 

This marks an important transition 
from wartime conditions, under which 
nearly four-fifths of the total value. of 
all goods sent from the United States to 
foreign countries—enlarged to several 
times its prewar amount—was procured, 
financed, and shipped abroad under 
lend-lease, and often brought into the 
countries of destination under excep- 
tional official arrangements. The shift 
throws into bold prominence the ques- 
tion as to how the official controls and 
limitations of foreign countries upon 
their commercial purchases from the 
United States will compare with those 
to which American exporters had become 
accustomed before the war. 

While recognizing the great unsettle- 
ment which may prevail in certain 
regions for some time, and the emergency 
character of the present trade arrange- 
ments of many foreign countries, an 
appraisal of the current and prospective 
trade policies of foreign countries may 
prove profitable, even though it must 
necessarily be provisional in character. 

Moreover, there is an apparent in- 
consistency between the optimistic 
promise held out by various broad pro- 
grams for the revival and expansion of 
international trade, now being widely 
discussed, and the apparently restrictive 
measures of control upon their foreign 
trade currently operated or contemplated 
by various foreign countries. It is there- 
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fore important to consider how the 
actual practices of the immediat¢ tran- 
sitional period can be harmonized with 
conceivably different long-range pro- 
grams. 


General Prospect for Post-Replen- 
ishment Period 


In the light of the changes in the trade- 
control measures of many countries in- 
duced by the war, and of the emerging 
trends in their postwar commercial 
policies, American exports may face new 
and greater obstacles in various foreign 
markets after the immediate postwar 
shortages of goods have been made up, 
unless bold measures are promptly taken 
to forestall or to minimize them. 

These obstacles may not appear?in full 
strength for the next year or so. During 
that period, the world trade situation 
may be overshadowed by the strong im- 
port demands from many countries for 
foodstuffs, raw materials, and other 
necessities for replenishment, and for 
capital goods with which to rebuild war- 
torn or worn-out transportation systems, 
utilities, and productive enterprises. For 
many of these products, foreign countries 
must turn primarily to the United States, 
and, for the time being, their gov- 
ernments are unlikely to handicap the 
importation of the goods considered es- 
sential. Even before the replenishment- 
and-rehabilitation period tapers off, 
however, production of various commodi- 
ties within the importing countries and 
from competitive third sources will be 
approaching more normal volume, and 
the accumulated reserves and new 
credits of the various countries may’ 
have been largely utilized or committed. 
The underlying trade restrictions of vari- 
ous countries may then increasingly 
come into operation, as checks upon the 
volume of importations from the United 
States, either in general or in particular 
classes of goods. 

Unless these tendencies in the trade- 
control measures of many foreign coun- 
tries are modified or tempered before 
then, the world: trade situation for a 
stretch ahead may be marked by wider 
use than before the war, of selective im- 
port-permit systems, of restrictive ex- 
change controls, and of trade-diverting 
preferences and discriminatory trading 
arrangements. There may also be some 
increases in import duties in various 


countries, although the height of the 
tariffs would often not be the controlling 
consideration. In addition, there is to 
be expected an appreciable increase in 
the practice by certain countries of state 
trading or state-directed trading. 

To a large extent, these restrictive 
Measures can be temporary. Some of 
the wartime controls may be removed 
gradually with the passing of the emer- 
gency conditions which prompted them. 
Some of the controls recently adopted or 
contemplated by various governments 
are primarily precautionary. The coun- 
tries concerned may not feel the need 
for their extensive use or restrictive ap- 
plication, if the leading economic powers 
launch programs promising high levels 
of domestic economic activity and in- 
come, and if these powers give the lead 
to the community of nations toward a 
collective program for the general lib- 
eralization and expansion of interna- 
tional economic relations. 


Prospects Regarding Specific 
Types of Trade Controls 


It may help to visualize the current 
and prospective trends in the way of 
possible foreign barriers to American 
exports, to review briefly each of the 
principal types of foreign-trade controls 
and arrangements, and to indicate the 
areas of their greatest prominence. 

High Import Duties.—Various coun- 
tries reduced or suspended certain of 
their duties during the war, and further 
suspensions are likely during the re- 
plenishment period, especially by the 
newly liberated countries short of sup- 
plies. Most of these easements are ex- 
pected to prove temporary, however, and 
a number of countries are moving into 
the postwar period with higher duties on 
imports than they had in 1939. More- 
over, the governments,of many countries, 
notably of Latin America, India, China, 
and Australia, are being strongly pressed 
to give assurance of additional tariff pro- 
tection to various lines of production un- 
dertaken or expanded within their terri- 
tories during the war, if they should 
otherwise be unable to meet reopened 
foreign competition. 

Import Quotas and Import Permit 
Systems.—The use of import licensing 
systems spread during the war to the 
great majority of countries, as means of 
rationing shipping space and exchange 
resources, or of making possible jointly 
operated supply programs. Thus far, 
little has been done toward their relaxa- 
tion. Indeed, a number of Latin-Ameri- 
can governments have announced dur- 
ing the past year new import-control 
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plans, which appear designed either to 
restrict imports in selected lines, or to 
keep a close administrative check on 
orders placed abroad as goods become 
more freely available. Moreover, most 
of the governments in the newly liber- 
ated areas are making the obtaining of 
an official permit the indispensable con- 
dition for such private foreign-trade 
transactions as they allow, particularly 
in the case of importations. This is 
justified by them as part of the general 
centralized control or direction of their 
economies regarded as necessary during 
the rehabilitation period. 

Exchange Controls—Centralized con- 
trols over remittances to pay for imports 
were common institutions in most coun- 
tries of Europe, and in many of Latin 
America, before 1939. Under the neces- 
sities of the war, they have become gen- 
eral in application. The great impover- 
ishment and increased governmental 
burdens of the war-ravaged countries 
will probably lead them to husband their 
foreign-exchange resources for an ex- 
tended period. Even in many countries 
not directly injured by the war, exchange 
resources are likely to be reserved largely 
for capital equipment for the reconstruc- 
tion of their transportation system and 
factories, and for new projects for di- 
versifying their economies, especially 
through industrialization, for which am- 
bitious plans are being formulated. 
Many governments of Latin America, 
and also of certain of the British coun- 
tries, have definitely indicated their in- 
tention to use the exchange resources 
accumulated during the war primarily 
for such purposes, and to control selec- 
tively the amount of exchange to be 
made available for the importation of 
consumers’ goods and equipment. 

Both import-permit systems and ex- 
change controls are capable of develop- 
ing into regular means of materially re- 
stricting or diverting the imports of the 
countries operating them, or of en- 
couraging uneconomic self-sufficiency 
through shielding industries new and old 
against foreign competition. The terms 
of authority of these systems are quite 
broad, and, with the passing of the war- 
time shortages of goods and shipping as 
the obvious criteria, the extent of their 
application would depend largely upon 
the decisions of the administering of- 
ficials. This increases their potentiali- 
ties as trade-restrictive and diversionary 
devices. . 

Bilateral-Trading and Exchange- 
Clearing Agreements.—During the im- 
mediate postwar period, while import li- 
cense systems and exchange controls 
may prevail, special bilateral agreements 
afe bound to be concluded between vari- 
ous pairs of countries regarding the trade 
or payments between them, often ap- 
proaching direct barter or compensation 
arrangements, as was the case for a num- 
ber of years after the First World War. 
Such special bilateral trading or clearing 
agreements can easily become discrimi- 
natory in their effect. Moreover, unless 
general relief is afforded by early agree- 

ment among a large number of coun- 
tries—for the concurrent reduction of 
trade barriers, for the linking of their 
currencies to each other by recognized 
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parities, for transitional financial assist- 
ance, and for facilities for the gradual 
attainment of free convertibility of ex- 
change balances—special regimes May be 
established by certain groups of countries 
to facilitate trade among themselves by 
confining free exchange transfers to 
members of that group. 

The formation of just such a limited 
exchange and trading ring has been vig- 
orously urged from certain influential 
quarters in the United Kingdom, to be 
built around the sterling bloc. Unless 
some funding or other arrangement is 
soon worked out regarding the huge 
blocked sterling balances accumulated in 
London during the war to the credit of 
various countries, and regarding their 
further increase, these blocked balances 
may so overhang the current trade pos- 
sibilities of a number of countries as to 
lead in effect to such a special preferen- 
tial trading bloc. Such a bloc would not 
only operate to the distinct detriment of 
outside countries, but would also restrict 
the expansion of total international 
trade, without which the prospect for a 
revival of general world prosperity is 
very dubious. 

Outright Trade Preferences.—Under 
the pressure of the war emergency to 
conserve foreign exchange, especially 
dollars, there was superimposed upon the 
prewar tariff preferences, among the va- 
rious parts of the British Empire, a pref- 
erential import licensing system. Under 
this system, merchants in most British 
countries have seldom been granted per- 
mission to import goods from outside 
countries during the war if similar goods 
were obtainable from within the sterling 
area or the Empire. If this double pref- 
erential structure long continues on any- 
thing like its present basis, it can consti- 
tute a strong instrument for reserving 
Empire markets more exclusively than 
ever for the other Empire countries. 
The willingness of the British countries 
to curtail preferences materially below 
their prewar status appears dependent 
upon the prospect for the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers in the 
United States and other outside markets. 

The exclusive trade preferences which 
had developed before the war between 
certain countries of Continental Europe, 
by overt and other means, will undoubt- 
edly be swept away. Various proposals 
have been advanced, however, for bring- 
ing into special trade relations certain 
pairs or groups of countries, both in 
Europe and in South America. If new 
customs-union or regional-preference 
arrangements should eventuate, there 
may develop new handicaps to the trade 
of the United States and other outside 
countries, unless broad criteria are gen- 
erally agreed upon before their creation, 
designed to insure that the benefits to the 
participants would not be at the cost of 
material shrinkage in the trade of the 
combined area with the outside world. 
The first of such larger economic group- 
ings which has thus far taken form, that 
embracing Belgium, Luxemburg, and the 
Netherlands, promises to meet this crite- 
rion of general welfare. 

Governmental Bulk-Buying—Under 
the exigencies of the war, bulk buying of 
large quantities of certain basic com- 
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modities from a particular country, 9, 
the concentration in governmental] 
hands of the provision for the importa. 
tion of the country’s total requirements 
of a specific product, has been widely 
resorted to even by otherwise predomi. 
nantly free-enterprise countries, includ. 
ing the United States and the Uniteg 
Kingdom. This was done primarily be. 
cause, under the circumstances, it was 
regarded as the most effective and eco. 
nomical method of procurement and 
allocation of certain staple foods anq 
raw materials, most of them in short 
supply. In a large proportion of the 
cases, private trading firms have figured 
in the actual importation and distribu. 
tion of the goods, within the over-all ar. 
rangements made by governments, which 
often also assumed certain sextra costs 
and unusual risks. 

While most of these wartime bulk-pur- 
chase arrangements are being gradually 
terminated, certain of the supplying 
countries, especially in Latin America 
and the British Empire, are seeking the 
continuance of assured outlets for their 
exports during the uncertain period 
ahead. Moreover, some of the import- 
ing countries are also interested in en- 
tering into long-time bulk-buying con- 
tracts for particular commodities. The 
bulk-purchase arrangements for meats 
and dairy products recently concluded by 
the United Kingdom with certain of the 
Dominions, and under negotiation with 
the River Plate countries, are notable 
illustrations. 

It is claimed that bulk-buying opera- 
tions need not be so administered as to 
be inconsistent with a generally competi- 
tive trading system and an expanding 
world commerce, since the allocation of 
purchases can be guided by commercial 
considerations, and the actual transac- 
tions can continue to be consummated 
through private trading channels. 
American businessmen, however, have 
considerable misgivings on this subject. 

State Trading and _ State-Directed 
Trading.—Probably less amenable to the 
influence of the policies of the leading 
trading countries will be those obstacles 
to the revival of world commerce (on a 
substantially private competitive basis) 
which arise from the current tendencies 
toward greater state-operated or state- 
directed trading. This movement has 
been most marked in the war-disrupted 
countries, but is not limited to them. 
Some people are concerned lest these 
necessitate material changes in Ameri- 
can foreign-trade methods and policies. 
As yet, only provisional opinions are war- 
ranted as to the countries in which these 
trends are likely to develop into definite 
long-time programs, and those in which 
they are temporary expedients which 
may not long outlast the disordered pe- 
riod of postwar readjustment. 

For most countries of western Europe, 
the present indications are that, in the 
interest of the most rapid restoration of 
their export trade, its conduct will be re- 
turned to private hands as soon as sup- 
plies, transport, exchange rates, and 
other limiting conditions allow. The 
handling of imports is also expected to be 
shifted from official purchasing agencies 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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FATS and OILS From 
the Netherlands Indies 


Under the Terms Just Signed on the “Missouri,” Jap Forces Will 
Be Ousted From the Indies, and the Islands Should Have Copra 


Available for Shipment Shortly After Liberation. 


Here’s the 


Story of a Fat-and-Oil Trade That Now Means Much to the World 


VER THE COURSE of the now- 

ended war, nearly every country in 
the world has experienced the serious 
problem of allocating its supplies of fats 
and oils to meet the requirements of in- 
dustry, fulfill military demand, and at 
the same time satisfy the civilian con- 
sumers’ fat hunger. The United States 
has faced uncertainties, problems, and 
pinches, and Europe has been particu- 
larly hard pressed, for in late 1939 and 
early 1940 the Continent became almost 
completely isolated from the many co- 
lonial sources of fats and oils. 

Shortly before VJ—Day it was predicted 
that during 1945 imports of these com- 
modities into Europe, excluding the 
Soviet Union, would total no more than 
2,000,000,000 pounds—less than half the 
normal prewar receipts of 4,500,000,000. 
Collapse of the Japanese Pacific empire 
makes available now to the United Na- 
tions one of the world’s richest sources 
of fats and oils, the Netherlands Indies, 
which have been closed to oversea 
markets since Jap seizure in March 1942. 

During prewar 1938 these islands ex- 
ported 1,369,000,000 pounds of fats, oils, 
and oil-bearing materials (in terms of 
oil), more than half again as much as 
the 851,000,000 pounds leaving the Phil- 
ippine Islands in that year. Shipments 
of two commodities, copra and palm oil, 
constituted 93 percent of the Indies’ to- 
tal, with copra exports alone represent- 
ing 57 percent. 


Copra 


Among world suppliers of copra and 
coconut oil, the Netherlands Indies are 
generally conceded to rank second only 
to the Philippine Islands. In 1938, peak 
year for the Indies during the period 
1936-41, a copra output of 1,874,000,000 
pounds was reported, exceeding the Phil- 
ippine figure of 1,601,000,000 for the same 
year by 273,000,000 pounds. 

Annual 1937-39 shipments of copra and 
coconut oil (in terms of oil) from the 
Indies averaged 787,000,000 pounds, 97 
percent of the Philippine total for those 
years. During that period 67 percent of 
all Philippine copra was shipped to the 
United States. Although the United 


By GERALDINE CANNING, Fats and 
Oils Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


States is probably the world’s largest im- 
porter, this country has never been a 
significant outlet for the Indies’ copra 
shipments, with largest United States 
receipts from that source totaling 152,- 
000,000 pounds in 1932. 

Two factors acted to curtail United 
States copra imports from the Nether- 
lands Indies. According to the United 
States Revenue Act of 1934, coconut oil 
manufactured from Philippine copra is 
subject to an excise tax of 3 cents per 
pound, with oil from copra originating in 
other than United States possessions 





taxed at the rate of 5 cents per pound. 
As a result of this legislation, non-Phil- 
ippine copra was virtually excluded from 
the United States market. In addition, 
approximately 40 to 50 percent of all In- 
dies copra was sun-dried, yielding an oil 
of low sebacic-acid content, particularly 
suitable for edible purposes, and priced 2 
to 3 percent higher than the smoke-dried 
product of the Philippines. As United 
States consumption of coconut oil is prin- 
cipally by soapers, with use in edible 
products steadily diminishing, particu- 
larly since 1936, there was little call for 
the more expensive grades of copra. 
These considerations, combined with a 
ready market on the European Conti- 
nent where coconut oil is an important 
margarine ingredient, resulted in ship- 
ment of the major share of the Nether- 


Couresty Netherlands Information Bureau 
Working with fiber cake in the Netherlands Indies palm-oil industry. 
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Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 


Coconut trees on a Netherlands Indies’ plan- 
tation. 


lands Indies copra exports to Europe. 
During the 3-year period 1937-39, aver- 
ae annual copra shipments to Euro- 
pean countries amounted to 858,000,000 
pounds, 73 percent of total aver- 
age yearly shipments of 1,182,000,000. 
The Netherlands, Germany, and Den- 
mark were the Indies’ best customers, 
with the bulk of the remainder received 
by Norway, France, and Italy. 


Coconut Oil 


In the same years coconut-oil exports, 
of only minor importance compared with 
total shipments of fats-and-oils prod- 
ucts, were also directed mainly to Euro- 
pean markets. During the period 1937- 
39 the Netherlands imported by far the 
major share, 65 percent of annual ship- 
ments which averaged 43,000,000 pounds. 
Oil exports at this level comprise only a 
fraction of the average Philippine figure 
of 362,000,000 pounds for the same period. 

Whereas little better than a fifth of 
Philippine commercial coconut oil is uti- 
lized locally, domestic consumption ac- 
counts for by far the bulk of all factory 
oil production in the Netherlands Indies. 
Total commercial oil manufacture for 
the Indies amounted to 230,000,000 
pounds in 1937, 343,000,000 in 1938, and 
403,000,000 in 1939, with 87 percent of 
the entire amount disappearing on the 
local market. 


Palm Oil 


In contrast with the European out- 
lets for shipments of copra and coconut 
oil, Netherlands Indies’ palm-oil exports 
were directed principally to the United 
States. Palm oil is the Indies’ second 
most important surplus fat, and during 
the period 1937-39 the United States re- 
ceived more than half of all quantities 
leaving the islands. During those years, 
total shipments averaged 477,000,000 
pounds, with the United States reporting 
yearly receipts from the Indies of 250,- 
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000,000. The Netherlands was the next 
most important outlet, and the remain- 
der moved principally to Italy, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Canada, and 
Singapore. 


Palm Kernels, Other Oilseeds 


Palm-kKernel shipments during prewar 
1937-39 averaged only 99,000,000 pounds, 
with Denmark, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden the principal outlets. 

Although foreign trade in these com- 
modities was limited, soybeans and pea- 
nuts were grown on an extensive scale 
in the Netherlands Indies; and other less 
important oilseed crops, including kapok 
seed, sesame seed, castor-beans, tengka- 
wan seeds (tengkawan fat has uses and 
properties similar to those of coconut 
oil), cottonseed, kemeri nuts (candle 
nuts), and rubber seed were also culti- 
vated. 

In this group, reported exports of pea- 
nut oil, soybeans, and kapok seed were 
most sizable, although not significant 
in relation to total shipments. Peanut- 
oil exports averaged less than 27,000,000 
pounds for the years 1937-39, moving 
principally to Singapore and Hongkong 
for reshipment. Singapore and the 
Netherlands were the major foreign mar- 
kets for 1937-39 exports of soybeans, 
which, on an oil basis never exceeded 
4,000,000 pounds. The bulk of all kapok- 
seed shipments—totaling (oil equivalent) 
7,900,000 pounds in 1937, 3,600,000 in 
1938, and 4,500,000 in 1939—went to Ja- 
pan, with the United Kingdom and Eire 
the next most important outlets. 


Wartime Developments 


The outbreak of war, and the conse- 
quent tightening in shipping conditions, 
resulted in the almost complete isolation 
of the Netherlands Indies from their 
European markets. During 1940 total 
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fats-and-oils exports amounted to only 
851,000,000 pounds, a decline of 38 per. 
cent from the 1938 level. This loss 
further reflected in the declining jm. 
portance of continental markets in relg. 
tion to all foreign outlets. During 193g 
842,000,000 pounds, 60 percent of total 
fats-and-oils shipments, were destineg 
for Europe. In contrast, 1940 exports to 
the Continent comprised only 262,000,009 
pounds, less than 31 percent of the 
amounts leaving the Indies in that year. 
The United States became the Nether. 
lands Indies’ most important customer jn 
1940. Exports to this country amounteg 
to 274,000,000 pounds, compared with 
257,000,000 in 1938, and comprised 32 per. 
cent of shipments to all destinations, 
contrasted with 19 percent in the earlier 
year. e 

With the exception of coconut oil, aj] 
fats-and-oils commodities were adversely 
affected by the curtailed exports. Coco. 
nut-oil shipments actually increased in 
1940 compared with 1939, and exports for 
the period January-October 1941 ex. 
ceeded the 1937-39 annual average. 

Palm-oil shipments during 1940 de- 
clined 23 percent from those of the pre- 
ceding year, and palm-kernel exports, 
which were sharply cut in 1940, virtually 
disappeared in 1941. 

However, the Indies’ over-all economy 
was more seriously affected by the lack of 
foreign markets for copra than by the 
decreased movement of palm products. 
Coconut cultivation, a basic Netherlands 
Indies enterprise, was carried on 
throughout the islands, with approxi- 


mately 95 percent of each copra crop / 


resulting from native holdings. Al- 
though, in 1938, 655 coconut plantations 
were operating under European manage- 
ment, these estates averaged less than 
200 acres, and copra processing from this 
source was insignificant compared with 
native production. 











Exports of Fats, Oils and Oilbearing Materials in Terms of Oil 


from the 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
in 1938 
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to only In contrast, the oil-palm industry is period, and for a time Japan was an 
per-| completely dominated by plantation active buyer. However, no real replace- 
loss was} economy. Estate cultivation accounts ment for continental European outlets 
ing im.| for the entire output of both palm ker- was effected. In addition to the pre- 
in rela.} nels and palm oil, with production con- ferred position of Philippine copra on 
ng 193g | centrated in two areas, (1) the eastern the United States market, shipping dif- 
of total} coast of Sumatra and (2) Atjeh. In ficulties which arose in April 1941 further 
destineqf 1940 these regions comprised 93 percent restricted trade with the United States, 
Ports tof of the total producing areas, and supplied as well as with the United Kingdom and 
2,000,000 94 percent of the entire Netherlands the Far East. 
of the} Indies oil output. As exports to Japan, negligible in 
lat year. normal times, increased sharply in the 
Nether. “Copra Fund” Established second half of 1940, there were strong 
omer in : indications that these unusual shipments 
nounted Because of the importance of the copra were destined ultimately for German 
ed with} trade, particularly in the Outer Provinces consumption. Consequently as of Jan- 
132 per.{ where copra sales were the actual index uary 1, 1941, such exports were limited 
nations} of prosperity, the Netherlands Indies to 2,200,000 pounds per month, which 
e earlier{ government, in September 1940, estab- was estimated to be sufficient to meet 
lished a “Copra Fund” to purchase the Japan’s domestic needs. After the freez- 
t oil, at estimated annual surplus of 882,000,000 ing of Japanese credits by the Nether- 
dversely/ | pounds produced. At the same time lands Indies Government on July 28, 
- Coco.| shipment of coconut products from the 1941, no further shipments of coconut 
sased inj Outer Provinces to Java and Madura products to Japan were made. 
norts for} | ¥2S banned. Demand from the coconut- By the close of 1940, as a result of the 
= Se a ee - 
cop ’ ats and oils had accumulated. a i 
ge. and thus the Fund was able to resell a time 157,000,000 pounds of palm oil, Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 
940 de- part of the copra purchases, and the re- 57,000,000 pounds of copra, and 8,000,000 Netherlands Indies native transporting coco- 
the pre-} mainder was held as stocks. pounds of coconut oil were reported to be — 
exports, Prices established by the Fund were held in storage. A severe drought during 
irtually! determined on the basis of growers’ min- 1940 seriously affected the 1941 copra fied holdings of coconut palms would 
imum needs, exclusive of their own pro- crop, but nevertheless by June 30 of that prevent a successful “scorched earth” 
conomyf duction of foodstuffs. If at any time year holdings had increased to 276,- policy, and it is unlikely that a whole- 
2lackof} higher prices were offered elsewhere, 000,000 pounds. Palm-kernel production sale destruction of all processing facili- 
by the} sellers were completely free to take ad- declined sharply, with growers burning ties, such as occurred in the Philippines, 
roducts, vantage of the better market; however, the kernels, rather than maintain a sur- was effected in the Indies. The oil-palm 
lerlands} the operation of the Fund assured main- plus for which there was no market; but industry may have suffered greater dam- 
lied on tenance of at least minimum existence paJm-oil stocks continued to increase age; plantation-type cultivation, with 
‘pproxi- levels. and on September 30, 1941, totaled 179,- stands concentrated in two Provinces, 
. ” “ 000,000 pounds. , would enable systematic destruction in a 


ntations 
nanage- 
Ss than 
"om this 
ed with 


Just Before Pearl Harbor 


During both 1940 and 1941 minor ex- 
pansions of non-European markets oc- 
curred. Copra shipments to the United 
States increased in both these years, 
compared with the immediate prewar 


Uncertainty—and Hope 


At present there is no indication as to 
how the Netherlands Indies fats-and- 
oils industry fared during the course of 
the war. However, the widely diversi- 





CA 
rates 


PALM KERNALS 


Exports of Fats, Oils and Oilbearing Materials in Terms of Oil 
from the 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
1940 Compared With 1938 





1940 


comparatively short time. 

Under any circumstances the Indies 
should have copra available for shipment 
shortly after liberation. Resumption of 
copra exports to Europe would serve the 
double purposes of supplying raw ma- 
terials for the reestablishment of the 
crushing industry and provide both oil 
and meal, greatly needed on the Euro- 
pean Continent. However, as in the case 
of the Philippines, any sizable shipments 
will depend to a large degree upon trans- 
portation facilities and upon the quan- 
tity of trade goods made available for 
native consumption. 


Production and Marketing 
Although exports of coconut products 


e 
4 
a 
q 


{36 
COCONUT OIL (4 








did not become of importance in the 
Netherlands Indies foreign trade until 
the outbreak of Wofld War I, coconut 
cultivation has a long history in the In- 
dies. Natives were growing these palms 
even before the beginning of the colonial 
period. 

Coconut palms thrive throughout the 
Indies, but stands are concentrated on 
the coastal plains of the Outer Prov- 
inces. In 1938, this area, including 
Northern Celebes, the Moluccas, the 
Western Division of Borneo, and the 
east and west coasts of Sumatra, pro- 
duced more than 70 percent of total 
copra output. Although the Netherlands 
Indies government sponsored diversifica- 
tion of crops, and production of food- 
stuffs had increased considerably prior 
to the outbreak of World War II, in the 

(Continued on p. 49) 







ALL OTHER (44) 
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Grand Total - 1,369 million pounds Grand Total - 851 million pounds 
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Puerto Rico Embarks on 
Wide Industrial Program 


An Ungquestionable Need Exists for Economic Strengthening of All 
the Caribbean Territories, and, Under New Peacetime Conditions, 


Puerto Rico Will Be Taking Concrete, Carefully Organized Action 


UERTO RICO, like the other islands 

of the Caribbean, has been chiefly 
dependent on agriculture for its liveli- 
hood, the processing of sugarcane being 
the only large-scale manufacturing in- 
dustry. The Bureau of the Census re- 
ported 512,214 persons gainfully em- 
ployed during the period March 24-30, 
1940, exclusive of those employed on 
emergency relief programs. Of this 
number, 44.9 percent were employed in 
agriculture, 19.7 percent in manufactur- 
ing, and the remainder in construction, 
services, and other fields. It should be 
borne in mind that a large part of the 
agricultural workers are employed on a 
seasonal basis. With the population es- 
timated at 1,800,000 in 1940 (540 per 
square mile), increasing at the rate of 
about 30,000 per year, and agricultural 





By Rosert F. CrowLey, American 
Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


and industrial production remaining rel- 
atively immobile, the island has had a 
chronic economic problem, chiefly be- 
cause agriculture could not adequately 
support the population. The result has 
been heavy unemployment and a low 
standard of living for the majority of the 
people. 

As a measure to supplement agricul- 
ture with industries, the Insular Govern- 
ment created the Puerto Rico Develop- 
ment Co. in 1942, empowered to promote 
and develop suitable manufacturing en- 
terprises—thus following the pattern 


ry 707 @ ee 


Photo by Martinez Roger 


In such already existing enterprises as this—an establishment manufacturing rayon hairnets— 
Puerto Rican workers have shown aptitude for industrial pursuits 


which has been established in a number 
of other countries where the economy is 
dependent chiefly on agriculture. It js 
hoped by this method to increase the na- 
tional income, improve employment con- 
ditions, and raise the standard of living, 


Prewar Manufacturing 


Heretofore manufacturing has been of 
minor importance in Puerto Rico and 
generally conducted on a small scale. 
The extent of the manufacturing indus- 
try in Puerto Rico before the war may 
be seen from the statistics of 1939 (see 
table 1). In that, year, there were 754 
manufacturing establishments with an 
average of 25,309 wage earners per 
month and a pay roll of $12,082,000. 
Production was valued at $109,519,000. 
During the months of February-May, the 
sugar-grinding season, the total num- 
ber of wage earners was about 29,000. 

The manufacture of raw sugar from 
sugarcane is the predominant industry 
in Puerto Rico. During 1939, the 40 
mills employed an average of 8,740 mill 
workers who received a total pay roll of 
$6,290,000. In the grinding season the 
number of employees runs considerably 
higher; an average of 12,000 was em- 
ployed in the mills in the 1939 season. 

In 1939, the needlework industry, sec- 
ond most important manufacturing in- 
dustry, employed an average of 5,876 
with a pay roll of $1,590,000. In addi- 
tion, about 30,000 to 35,000 people were 
employed in the industry on home work. 
The difficulties of the industry in ad- 
justing itself to the wage-hour legisla- 
tion of the United States and the acute 
shipping situation since Pearl Harbor 
have been decisive factors in its decline 
since 1940. Efforts are being made now 
to restore it to its former position. A 
study of the industry was made by 4 
United States firm and recommendations 
have been submitted to the Insular Gov- 
ernment. 

Other industries in Puerto Rico in- 
clude the manufacture of cigars and cig- 
arettes, textiles, rum, drugs, fertilizers, 
leather goods, furniture, processed foods, 
and metal and clay products. 

Despite the fact that the national in- 
come of Puerto Rico has increased during 
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the past 5 years, investment in new in- 
dustries prior to 1943 was practically 
negligible because the lack of raw ma- 
terials and technical knowledge, as well 
as fear of mainland competition after 
the war, made private interests cautious. 


Legislative Action 


For the purpose of concentrating cap- 
ital and energy to develop manufactur- 
jing in Puerto Rico, the Insular Legisla- 
ture on May 11, 1942, passed Law No. 188 
creating the Puerto Rico Development 
Co., the efforts of which were to be di- 


erected toward a program of research of 


industrial possibilities for Puerto Rico. 
Any findings were to be made available to 
private interests, and if the latter re- 
quired it, the Company was to assist in 
the establishment of any new enter- 
prises—even to the extent of loaning 
capital. In cases where private investors 
were not interested in the establishment 
of some particular industry, the Develop- 
ment Co., was to undertake this task it- 
self. The main objective behind this 
scheme of operation is to show by actual 
accomplishments the possibilities that 
exist for the investment of risk capital. 

There have been several deterrents to 
private investment in manufacturing in- 
dustries in Puerto Rico, chief of which 
are: (1) A lack of raw materials, (2) a 
lack of venture capital, (3) a limited 
domestic market, and (4) the lack of ex- 
perience and limited eonfidence in cor- 
porate organization and management 
historically prevalent in Latin American 
countries since the days of the Spanish 
regime. Added to these handicaps is the 
fact that foreign capital, including capi- 
tal from the continental United States, 
has never had any incentive to establish 
industries in Puerto Rico. This has been 
particularly true in the case of United 
States capital because in most cases 
goods could be produced in that country 
at costs at least equal to those in Puerto 
Rico. 


Development Company Formed 


Since Puerto Rico is within the customs 
system of the United States, in the past 
small manufacturers have experienced 
dificulty in competing with large well- 
financed companies in the latter country 
who were producing on a larger scale for 
awide market. The chief assistance that 
the Development Co. can offer in over- 
coming this situation is the assurance 
that its resources and energies will be 
used to aid in the establishment of in- 
dustries economically suited to Puerto 
Rico and thus able to compete with im- 
ported products. 

Most of the large enterprises created in 
Puerto Rico with local capital have been 
financed and owned by members of a 
wealthy family or by a combination of 
members of a few families. The Com- 
pany is working for a wider distribution 
of industrial ownership. This was 
affected to some extent in its subsidiary, 
the Puerto Rico Glass Corporation, the 
stock of which is owned by 43 separate 
Stockholders, including distillers, brew- 
eries. bottlers. and private individuals. 

The Puerto Rico Development Co. was 
organized on September 29, 1942, and 
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New glass plant sponsored by the Puerto Rican Development Co. 


the Board of Directors, which consists | 


of the Executive Council of the Gover- 
nor, elected a general manager. 

The legislation in Puerto Rico was 
patterned to some extent aftér the 
BAWI (Balance Agriculture With Indus- 
try) Plan promoted in the State of Mis- 
sissippi in 1936. Conditions in that State 
were similar to those in Puerto Rico in 
that the standard of living was low and 
the people primarily dependent upon 
agriculture. The BAWI plan called for 


the subsidization of manufacturing by. 


community groups and authorized cities 
and counties to operate factories directly. 
The people generally underwrote the 
establishment of a manufacturing plant 
which contracted to maintain a speci- 
fied number of employees or pay roll. 
The program of the Puerto Rico Develop- 
ment Co. is similar in some respects. If 
the Company leases a factory the lease 
contains a clause guaranteeing that the 
lessee will maintain a specified pay roll. 
The lessee is also given the option of 
buying the factory after a_ specified 
period. 

The Development Co. is empowered by 
law (1) to conduct experimentation and 
research and to promote proper utiliza- 
tion of the results, (2) to carry out an 
industrial training program, (3) to oper- 
ate a laboratory of design, (4) to make 
loans for industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural enterprises, and (5) to ex- 
ploit, distribute, and manufacture prod- 
ucts either directly or through subsidi- 
aries using the following raw materials: 
Silica sands, clays, leather, bamboo, 
sugarcane fibers, coconuts, fruits and 
vegetables, hogs, cotton, salt, minerals, 
waste products, and any other materials 
which may be designated by the Legis- 
lature. 


One of the prime objectives of the De- 
velopment Co. is the training of per- 
sonnel to fill adequately the needs of the 
proposed industries for specialized labor. 
The general program consists of the 
awarding of fellowships to selected can- 
didates for training in technical schools 
and factories in the continental United 
States, training of engineers in the 
course of their work in laboratories in 
the continental United States, and train- 
ing of selected personnel in laboratories 
and plants in Puerto Rico under the di- 
rection of industrial experts and tech- 
nicians from the continental United 
States. 

To carry out its research program in 
the most efficient manner possible, the 
company signed a contract with a promi- 
nent firm of United States research spe- 
cialists. That organization is to make, 
or already has made, detailed investiga- 
tions of proposed industries and will sub- 
mit reports to the Development Co. The 
Development Co. did not establish its 
own research laboratory immediately be- 
cause the factories with which the Com- 
pany is to start did not require extensive 
technical research before their establish- 
ment. 


Proposed Projects 


The proposed projects of the Develop- 
ment Co. may be divided into mass pro- 
duction and semimechanized or handi- 
craft industries. In the first category are 
included the glass-container factory, pa- 
perboard mill, wallboard factory, cotton 
weaving and finishing plant, food-yeast 
project, and the vegetable-oil and short- 
ening mill. In the second category may 
be classified the plants for the manufac- 
ture of bamboo furniture, hardwood fur- 
niture, ceramics, pelliza rugs, and the 
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development of the needlework industry. 

In its 2% years of operation, the De- 
velopment Co. has established three sub- 
sidiary corporations, the Puerto Rico 
Glass Corporation, Puerto Rico Pulp & 
Paper Corporation, and the Puerto Rico 
Clay Products Corporation. In addi- 
tion the Company took over the Puerto 
Rico Cement Corporation which was 
formerly owned by the Insular Govern- 
ment. Of these corporations, the cement 
and glass factories are the only ones in 
operation at this time. The construction 
of the pulp and paper factory was begun 
in June 1944, and is expected to start 
operations in August 1945. The con- 
struction of the clay-products plant was 
scheduled to start in July 1945, and is 
expected to go into production 1 year 
later. 


Glass-Container Plant 


The glass-container factory was the 
first major industrial activity initiated 
by the Development Co. In planning for 
its establishment, the Company worked 
with organizations in the United States 
which have a compléte technical knowl- 
edge of the requirements of such a plant. 
The Puerto Rico Glass Corporation was 
organized under Puerto Rico laws on 
February 24, 1943, with a capital invest- 
ment of $3,020,000. Construction of the 
plant was started on May 12, 1943, and 
production of bottles began on January 
10, 1945. 

The plant, located on a 16-acre tract 
of land in the municipality of Guaynabo, 
has 123,000 square feet of floor space, 
and is equipped with the latest type of 
machinery. Containers ranging from 12 
ounce to 64 ounces can be produced. 
The plant is capable of producing 100 
tons of glass per 24 hours, and is ex- 
pected to operate for 283 days a year 
producing 389,000 gross of bottles. It is 
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Photo by Martinez Roger 
Ice-cream manufacture, one of Puerto Rico’s minor industries today. 


expected to employ about 300 workers 
and will provide also indirect employ- 
ment for about 750 people, according to 
the latest estimates of the Development 
Co. 

The chief part of the output will be 
sold to the distilleries, breweries, and 
soft-drink bottles in Puerto Rico. In 
addition, there are possibilities of the 
development of an export market, par- 
ticularly in the Caribbean area. Raw 
materials will be obtained from the sil- 
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ica-sand deposits and limestone quay. 
ries located on the island; soda ash ang 
feldspar used in the manufacture of flint 
glass is imported from the United States, 


Paperboard-Mill Project 


The Development Co.’s second major 
project, which is to operate in close con. 
junction with the glass-products plant 
is a paperboard mill to manufacture 
principally the material to go into corry. 
gated cardboard cartons. The Puerto 
Rico Pulp & Paper Corporation was or. 
ganized to operate the business, with an 
authorized capital of $1,500,000. Waste 
paper will be the principal raw materia] 
used. Puerto Rico imports annually 
about 19,000 tons of certain types of pa. 
per, the waste from which is suitable as 
a raw material. The recovéry of waste 
paper in the continental United States is 
about 33 percent of consumption; as yet, 
however, the rate of recovery in Puerto 
Rico is unknown. To insure against 
shortages of waste paper, experiments 
were made on the mixing of bagasse pulp 
and waste paper; containers were pro- 
duced which met the specifications of 
common carriers in the United States. 

A member of a New York firm of 
waste-paper dealers, employed to make 
a survey of the possibilities of waste- 
paper collection on the island, reported 
that there was a2 collectible supply of 25 
tons daily so that in normal times very 
little if any bagasse pulp will be needed 
to operate the mill. 

The Company’s plans call for the con- 
struction of a mill with a capacity of 
8,000 tons. Two-thirds of the produc- 
tion will be used for the manufacture 
of corrugated cardboard cartons to be 
used by the Puerto Rico Glass Corpo- 
ration for shipping its glass products. 
Most of the equipment will be recondi- 
tioned machinery which the War Pro- 





TABLE 1.—Manufacturing Industries in Puerto Rico, 1939 
Salaries and wages Value of production 
Persons engaged (thousands U. 8. (thousands U. §&, 
dollars) dollars) ? 
No. of 7 a 
estab- . \ a 
pee ;_lish- cae Sala- . Cost of | Mr me | Value 
ments | lon ried | Wage Sala- - nate by lof 
Total per- | earn- | Total | “38 | Wages te y _ | of pro- 
Mt | con. ao ries rials | manu-| due- 
part- | ‘hel used fac- tion 
ners ture 
All industries, total 754 25, 309 804 | 2,147 (22,268 12,082 | 3,249 | 8,833 | 73,273 | 36,246 |100, 519 
Food and kindred products 
Sugar manufacturing 40 &, 740 63 912 | 7,765 | 6,290 | 1,7 1,502 | 38,880 | 16,497 | 55,377 
Sugar refining 41,971 |. 78 | 1,893 366 7 239 «10,341 2,169 | 12,510 
Bakery products 215 1,839 288 92 | 1,459 578 2 526; 1,841 1,204 | 3,045 
Candy, confectionery, ice 
cream 13 113 38 59 707 25 2 23 125 56 181 
Canned fruits and vege- 
tables 5 313 1 S 304 46 10 36 135 104 29 
Other food products 52 730 67 75 SRS 305 86 219 587 712 | 1,290 
Concrete, stone, and clay prod- 
ucts 15 193 13 16 164 77 15 62 05 169 24 
Furniture and showcases 43 743 56 36 651 187 26 161 337 318 655 
Leather and leather goods 12 68 12 3 53 18 2 16 55 44 99 
Metal products 11 174 14 16 144 74 10 64 54 116 170 
Drugs, medicines, cosmetics 26 200 26 40 134 68 27 41 234 182 416 
Needlework 115 | 5,876 112 319 | 5,445 | 1,590 295 | 1, 295 188 | 8,732 417,920 
Textile products i) 343 7 30 306 215 56 159 288 278 566 
Fertilizers . 289 1 53 235 240 132 108 | 3,164 699 | 3, 863 
Tobacco products 46 512 50 26 436 141 20 121 221 286 507 
All other 140 | 3, 205 146 438 | 2,621 | 1,862 601 | 1, 261 7,728 | 4,680 | 12,408 





| Plants reporting production valued at less than $2,000 are not included in this table. 
2 “Cost of materials used’’ includes raw materials, supplies, containers, and fuels 
} Estimated in part by use of ratios derived from reports made for corresponding classes of establishments operated 


in the United States. 


‘ As part of the establishments engaged in contract work reported receipts for work done on materials owned by others, 


Source 


and part reported actual value of goods made, all returns have been converted to estimated value of returns. 
Manufacturing Industries in Puerto Rico, U. 8. Bureau of the Census, December 31, 1940. 
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nditures of Puerto Rico Development Co. as proposed by Puerto Rico 
Planning Board 








| ; . . 
Author- Prospective expenditures, by periods 








Total | ized . a RE I, ee a ae Se 
naira estimated | | expected to ] l | 
Project cost | be author- | a | 
ized as of | >!X-year 1945-46 | 1946-47 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 
June 30, 1945, Program 
| | om - of ge exes | qnesteeenrenen 
_— PART FR gh as 3 
Glass-container factory $3, 000, 000 | $1, 100,000 | $1, 600, 000 |1$1, 600, 000 Reet foes Meee ii iliern 
Pulp and paper mill 1, 250, 000 |....-..-----} 1, 250, 000 |.1 1, 250,000 |... ....- |- DANES FS MEE Ss, 
Textile mill . - - af en ee a ee I 
Wallboard factory. a ; 12, 000, 000 |... ----| 12,000,000 | 6, 000, 000 $3, 000, 000 $3, 000, 000 i 3 TSE 
Clay-products plant _. 960, 000 |. PINES 960, 000 | 960, 000 |____- S25 RC Ag, Tea 
Lumber kiln dryer mill 250, 000 | - - 250, 000 250, 000 |. _. A SEES, SNES ae" 
Office building and industrial- | 
research laboratory .. - 750, 000 | —_ 750, 000 PO eh a eee 
Buildings to be rented as stimulus j 
to industrial enterprises -_ _. 500, 000 phe secs 500, 000 WO 0001: ooo iets 2. Se ee 
Help, stimulus establishme nt 
and development of small and | 
manual industries____.__-. 5, 000, 000 | _- ----| 5,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1, 000, 000 |$1, 000, 000 
Petroleum explorations | 1,000,000 |-.-.-.......| 1,000,000 | "250,000 | "250,000 | ‘250,000 | | 250,000 
Marble cutting and polishing outfit 100, 000 |. winded ee Eh Oe Sock 
Kitchen metal pressware 250, 000 | xheweituld ne ee 7 a ee 
Knitting mill 4 200, 000 |... cotta 200, 000 |... Peta: = 6S OR TERE Cartes <o 
Silicate of soda factory er LO 7 ae 150,000 |. OR ee. Re 
Miscellaneous projects . *13, 085, 000 a --| 13, 085,000 | 3, 680, 000 | 2, 500, 000 1, 750,900 | 5, 155, 000 
Total 41, 255, 000 , 400, 000 | 39, 855, 000 | 20, 000, 000 | 7, 450, 000 | | 6, , 000, 000° | 6, 405. 000 





1 To repay loans from Puerto Rico Development Bank. 
2 General Fund Contribution $8,230,009. 


Source: Second Six Year Financial Program of the Puerto Rico Planning, Urbanizing, and Zoning Board, Feb. 


21, 1945. 


duction Board has allowed the Develop- Manufacture of Wallboard 
ment Co. to purchase. 


At present the most promising product 


Expansion of Ceramics Industry that can be manufactured from bagasse 

: is wallboard. About 2,700,000 tons of 

tio the Development Co. has been in. Tee bagasse are produced annually by 
terested in the development of the ‘he Puerto Rican sugar industry, most of 
ceramics industry which had consisted which is used as fuel to power the mills. 
of one small, struggling concern in Baya- However, if known technical improve- 
mon. The plant had made little head- ments are applied to the mills, about 
way because of inadequate facilities, 20 percent of this tonnage cdéuld be 
lack of a variety of products, and the saved, according to company officials. 
imposition of wartime restrictions on With this in view, the Development Co. 
construction. The Development Co. contracted for experiments to be carried 


used the facilities of the plant to make 
tests and pilot-plant production experi- 
ments in stoneware from local clays. As 
a final test an order of 1,000 1-gallon 
stoneware jugs was completed for a local 
rum concern with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. Two stoneware bodies have been 
worked out, one using 60 percent native 
clays, the other being composed entirely 
of native clays. 
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out by United States companies. It was 
found that the smallest plant for eco- 
nomical operation is one producing 100,- 
000 square feet of wallboard daily. 

Present plans call for the production 
of four types of boards: A termite-proof 
insulating board for interior partitions; 
an asphalt-impregnated board for use as 
exterior walls; an asphalt-impregnated 
and coated board covered with colored 
granules for. use as roofing; and a pressed 
hardboard for use as counters and panels. 
The total cost of such a plant is estimated 
at $1,750,000, and by purchasing bagasse 
at fuel prices and paying wages higher 
than the average Puerto Rican level, 
these products could be produced at 
prices well below those of similar im- 
ported goods. The main problem lies in 
the development of a market, but the 
need for low-cost housing in Puerto Rico 
and other tropical countries should pro- 
vide a possible outlet. 


Other Proposed Projects 


Among the other so-called mass-pro- 
duction industries being studied by the 
Development Co. are a cotton weaving 
and finishing mill, a food-yeast plant, a 
vegetable-oil and shortening mill, and 
a plant to produce fuel from vegetable 
wastes. 

A detailed study has been made for the 
establishment of a cotton weaving and 
finishing mill to produce 3,000,000 pounds 
of coarse cloth, using imported raw cot-. 
ton. The initial investment in such a 
plant is estimated at $2,350,000. 

Studies have been made, in conjunc- 
tion with a United States company, of 
the possibility of producing food yeast 
from molasses fermentation. Experi- 

(Continued on p. 47) 





‘ao During the production experiments, an 
1-| due- island-wide survey and testing of clays 
= was conducted by the Insular Bureau of 
acca Mines under the technical guidance of 
6 19s 4 the ceramics engineer of the Develop- 
lene ment Co. 
7 | 8877 An industrial survey conducted for 
9\ 1250) the Company by a continental United 
M | 3,045 States concern indicates that it is eco- 
6 | 18 nomically feasible to manufacture, 
among other things, refraction heavy 
| a clay products, white wares, art wares, 
and sanitary ware. Most effective pro- 
z = duction, it was decided, could be carried 
4 9 out by a modern multi-product plant 
6 170 with two 24-hour continuous fire tunnel 
> aap} ©6Kilms. A plant with an investment of 
ae... $1,000,000 would be capable of supplying 
| 2 25 percent of the island’s annual con- 
| 12,408 sumption of these types of products. The 
nasal War Production Board has released ma- 
terials, and bids have been received for 
the construction of the plant. To oper- — ' 
operated ate the business the Puerto Rico Clay , Photo by Martinez Roger 
'y others, Products Corporation was organized on Some of Puerto Rico’s present handicraft  pueinahe <hiniin ends, ashtrays, humidors, pipes. 
November 6, 1944, with an authorized Local handicraft industries are to be stimulated under the new program of the Develop- 
capital of $1,500,000. ment Co. 
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Soviet Spotlight Shifts 
to Vast KAZAKHSTAN 


With the Soviet Union East of the Urals Emerging Finally Into Peacetime, 
Keen Interest Is Manifested in the Resources of the Asiatic U.S.5.R.:, 
Does a “Glittering Future” Loom for Kazakhstan and Its Varied Minerals? 


HAT VAST STRETCH of Central 
Asia which now comprises the Soviet 
Republic of Kazakhstan is assuming a 
new and strange significance—the Rus- 
sians claim that in its dry plain and 
desert, its salt marsh and mountain, 
there is a veritable storehouse of metals 
and minerals. Industry has invaded 
thisdand of nomads, has broken the still- 
ness of centuries. Oil is produced, coal 
is mined, gold and tungsten deposits are 
being worked. Copper, lead, and zinc in 
considerable quantities are found there. 
The Soviets claim that in the polymetal 
area of the Altai Mountains there are 
some quantities of almost everything 
they need in the way of nonferrous met- 
als. The Kazakhs’ pattern of life, static 
for so long, is being affected by the 
sweeping social and economic develop- 
ments of today. 
It is difficult to evaluate recent devel- 
opments in Kazakhstan. The region is 





The Ridder lead works in eastern Kazakhstan 


metallic combine.” 


By Dororny V. Kniss, /ndustrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


one of great natural isolation, which few 
people have been permitted to observe 
objectively since long before the first 
World War. The recent quick-trip visitor 
has, however, stopped to see the white 
coal city that has sprung up in the desert 
at Karaganda; crossed by train to the 
giant Balkhash copper plant; paused to 
enjoy the beauty of Alma Ata, the capi- 
tal city. Press reports glow with opti- 
mism over Kazakhstan, “the new corner- 
stone of Soviet strength,” “the country 
with a glittering future” Accredited 
Russian sources vest the area with great 
importance. . 

Kazakhstan about 


covers 1,059,000 


square miles, stretching some 1,600 miles 


saa 
Sovfoto 


, U. S. S. R—a part of the big Ridder “poly- 


from the Caspian Sea to the very back 
door of China and embracing much of 
what was formerly (and incorrectly) 
called the Kirghiz steppe and also part 
of ancient Turkestan. While there is 
good agricultural land in the north and 
a fringe of mountains on the south and 
east, the area is principally arid plain or 
desert. Many rivers enter the region 
only to disappear in the salt marshes or 
sand. The small natural oases are thinly 
scattered. Twenty years ago camel paths 
and horse trails were the only lines of 
communication and transportation be- 
tween widely distant points. Railroads 
encircled the republic but did not pene- 
trate the fastnesses of mountain, steppe, 
and sand. 


Kazakhs and Turkomen 


The republic is inhabited by Kazakhs, 
a name of vague ethnological reference 
since it is applied not only to the Kirghiz 
of the plains but also to the Turkomen in 
the south and east as well as to lesser 
minority groups. The Kirghiz are a no- 
madic people whose physical activities 
have been sternly disciplined by climate 
and weather. The Kirghiz rider on the 
plain seems almost suspended above his 
small horse, so nearly imperceptible is his 
movement. The people love their horses 
perhaps only slightly less than their Kur- 
diak sheep, with which they have been 
accustomed to move from place to place 
to take advantage of seasonal herbage. 

The Turkomen, on the other hand, are 
a bold, fiery people, who ride their horses 
hard, fight at the drop of a hat, and 
otherwise live intensely. During the 
Czarist days they rebelled frequently, re- 
fusing to be molded into a pattern, what- 
ever the amount of blood spilled. Even 
after the Soviet Union was established, 
the Turkomen still showed strong traces 
of their recalcitrant nature. 

During the first World War the Ka- 
zakhs refused to fight, many of the no- 
mads having taken their flocks of sheep 
across the borders into Chinese Turke- 
stan or elsewhere beyond the suzerainty 
of the Czar. Even in the 1920’s the people 
of this exorbital country lived their life 
in stubborn isolation, heedless of the 
strengthening pulse of Russia’s economic 
and industrial activity. 


~~ 
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“Tinge of the Miraculous” 


It must not be presumed that the de- 
velopment of an important metallurgical 
industry has transformed this region 
overnight. The desert has not been made 
to bloom; many people still live a nomadic 
existence, sheep raising continues to be 
jmportant in the economy of the region. 
But the fact that time stood still there 
for so long adds a tinge of the miraculous 
to those accomplishments which in other 
regions might have come to pass almost 
without notice and entirely without 
wonder. 

If Kazakhstan continues to draw Rus- 
sian industry out to its sourcebeds of raw 
materials, if irrigation and other agri- 
cultural developments become more wide- 
spread, if towns are born and grow—if 
the area should emerge as one of the 
firm corner-posts of the Soviet Union, 
well integrated in the country’s economy 
through maximum development of its 
own potentialities—it will be because of 
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back the minerals and metals in the area. 

ch of 

= Oil: Today’s Promise Sovfoto 
: R Thermoelectric station of the chemical plant at Aktyubinsk in Kazakhstan. This is the second 

Te is While the oldest commercial mining largest plant in the Soviet Union for sroaucties of phosphorite fertilizer. 

| and industry in Kazakhstan is production of 

1 and oil, it is one of promise rather than ful- 

in or fillment, according to the best available Koschagyl crudes is said to test 76.5 oc- those already worked. They are there- 

egion information. The Seventeenth Interna- tane compared with 60 in Grozny and 70 fore obviously “estimates,” including the 

es or tional Soviet Congress reported that in Baku. vastly smaller proven reserves. 

hinly Kazakhstan contained nearly one-third The oil fields of Kazakhstan, generally The Dossor field, said to have reserves 

paths of the entire country’s reserves of pe- called the Emba fields, are located in the of more than 30,000,000 barrels, went into 

es of troleum, but in no year for which there extreme western part of the country, just production in 1912. Total output in 1913 

1 be- are figures available has this area con- north and east of the Caspian Sea and from this and possibly other fields 

roads tributed more than 3 percent of the for some miles inland near the Emba amounted to slightly more than 800,000 

ene- ¢ total Russian output of crude oil. (It | River. Oil-bearing salt cupolas, 275 of barrels. A field at Makat, where reserves 

eppe, may well be that percentage participa- which had been located as early as 1933, are estimated at 7,000,000 barrels, was 


tion of Kazakhstan in total Soviet oil 
production is higher than 3 percent at 
present, in consequence of decreased 
production in Caucasian and some non- 





lie scattered over an even tract of land 
some 15 to 18 miles from each other. 
The terrain is said to be somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the Texas Gulf coastal dis- 











opened up in 1915. Production in 1916 
was 1,820,000 barrels. That the area has 
been very slow in developing is shown by 
the fact that 1935 production scarcely 





akhs, Caucasian fields.) Many of the crudes trict, but the salt domes in the Emba equaled that of 1916. Many factors con- 
rence found there are, however, of very high region are more faulted than those in the tributed to the slow pace of development 
rghiz quality. Lubricating oil from the Iskine celebrated Texas area. As late as 1937 work as compared with that in other 
en in field is reported to test 103, as compared only 20 of the salt domes were being producing zones in the country. Dis- 
esser with Pennsylvania crude of 100 and Baku worked. Total reserves in the area have tances to supply depots and industria] 
4 no- crude of 60. Straight-run gasoline from been estimated largely on the basis of centers were great. Transportation fa- 
vities cilities were utterly lacking—well-cas- 
mate ings were hauled across the desert and 
1 the salt marsh by camel trains. 
e his Following some exploratory work in 
is his the late 1920’s, development began more 
orses in earnest in 1930. By 1931 the Baichu- 
Kur- nas and Iskine fields were brought in, 
been both of which are figuring prominently 
place in the area today. By 1935, a pipe line 
ail about 450 miles long with a 10,000-barrel 
orses capacity was completed, connecting 
and Guryev on the Caspian with Orsk in the 
the southern tip of the Urals, where refining 
is done. In the meantime, other fields 
Fes: have been brought into production and 
ee - several pipe lines built, namely, one from 
shed Koshchagyl to Kulsary, one from Dossor 
aeed to Rakusha, and one from Koschagyl to 
Makat. 
Production from the area was more 
Ka- than 3,000,000 barrels in 1936 and nearly 
| 5,000,000 barrels in 1937. Output in 1938 
heep was reported to have been 47.9 percent 
irke- ee 000 y more than in 1937 and approximately 3 
ainty “ia ad soos A IRAN SE percent of the Soviet Union’s total, from 
eople From Atlas of the U. 8. S. R., Oxford University Press which it may be deduced that around 
J a Where is Kazakhstan? The black arrow to the left of center in this map shows the location 7,000,000 barrels ‘came from the Emba 


of the big central-Asian Soviet Republic. fields that year, 
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Since 1938 reports on the Soviet Union 
oil activities have been largely in terms 
of percentages of plan fulfilled or un- 
filled, from which little may be gleaned. 
Russian sources have indicated that out- 
put from this area as a whole increased 
in 1941, and it may be presumed that 
planned production has been progres- 
sively higher each year. Drillings in Is- 
kine were reported to have been 37,000 
feet in 1943, or 24% times as much as in 
the preceding year. During the first half 
of that year the Kazakhstan Oil Com- 
bines fulfilled their production quota by 
125 percent; reports from scattered areas 
lead to the conclusion that output in 
the latter part of the year may have been 
below plans, the drop being attributed to 
lack of sufficient electric power in some 
areas and to shortage of repair and re- 
placement parts in others. Flush pro- 
duction brought in at Tentyak-Sore in 
the Baichunas deposits in October 1944 
and new fields discovered in northern 
Dossor and Paskuduk indicate that pro- 
ducing areas are being widened. 


Coal: Notable Achievement 


One of the notable achievements in 
Kazakhstan has been the development 
of an important source of coal at Kara- 
ganda in the very heart of the desert. 
Before 1920 annual output from the area 
was not more than 35,000 metric tons. 
Itshas been estimated that 1943 produc- 
tion totaled nearly 9,000,000 tons, making 
Karaganda the third largest producer of 
coal in the Soviet Union, second only to 
Donbas and to Kuzbas. The importance 
of Karaganda coal is not only in volume 
of production and quantity of reserves; it 
is also in the type of coal available and 
its location. Before Karaganda came 
into important production, coking coal 
for the great iron and steel works at 
Magnitogorsk in the south-central Urals 
had to be transported at great expense 
and effort from Kuzbas, a distance of 
more than 1,200 miles. The opening up 
of an important source of coking coal in 
Kazakhstan has meant nearly a 50-per- 
cent reduction in hauling distance, ef- 
fecting a vast saving in money and a less- 
ening of strain on inadequate and over- 
taxed transportation facilities. 

The Karaganda coal basin covers an 
area of some 400 to 520 square miles in 
the east-central section of the vast desert 
area. Some hundred years ago the land 
was purchased by two Russian merchants 
for 250 rubles, a bargain only little less 
strange than the sale of Manhattan 
Island to Peter Minuit for $24. Later the 
land was sold for 750 rubles to Carnot, 
son of the late nineteenth-century Presi- 
dent of France. From Carnot the land 
passed to a British firm, which opened 
up several mines. The smallness of op- 
erations can be judged by the fact that 
the population of Karaganda in 1900 was 
approximately 150. 


Karaganda Becomes Important 


Soviet geologists went to the Kara- 
ganda area about 1920, but no serious 
development work was undertaken for 
some years after that. In 1932, at the 
end of the First Five-Year Plan, output 
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Steam shovels at work at the Kounrad copper mines at Lake Balkhash in Kazakhstan. 


of coal was about 850,000 tons. In 1932 
a 450-mile railroad was forged into the 
desert to Karaganda from the Trans- 
Siberian line, which meant that Kara- 
ganda coal could go north to the Urals. 
In 1936 a 300-mile railroad was con- 
structed, connecting Karaganda with 
Lake Balkhash, where copper mining 
and smelting were being developed. 
Later another railroad was built to con- 
nect the coal mines with a second cop- 
per center at Dzhezkazgan. It was in 
this period of the Second Five-Year Plan 
(1933-1938) that Karaganda coal be- 
came important in the development of 
the Kazakh Republic and also in other 
regions without coal of their own. 

One of the problems of starting an 
important coal-mining business in the 


desert was the lack of technical and. 


skilled workers. (There were no me- 
chanical skills hereditary among the 
wandering Kirghiz, few of whom had 
ever seen.a piece of machinery.) A nu- 
cleus of miners was brought in from the 
Donbas, and gradually the nomadic in- 
habitants lingered longer around the 
mines and eventually developed some 
efficiency in operation, although it is 
probable that outsiders are still working 
there. It has been reported that some 
50,000 qualified women miners are work- 
ing today in the Karaganda area. 

Estimates as to coal reserves vary from 
50,000,006,000 to more than 60,000,000,000 
tons, about five-sixths of which is largely 
Carbonaceous, with the remaining part 
Lower Carbonaceous and Jurassic (suit- 
able for coking). While 16 modern coal 
shafts had been sunk by 1939, much of 
the coal lies in wide seams near the sur- 
face and can be mined in open cuts by 
excavators. The crust is scooped away 
by bulldozers, and then steam shovels 
gouge out the coal. One combine ca- 
pable of producing from 40 to 50 tons 
per hour is reported to be in use. 


Production of coal at Karaganda in 
1937 was 3,940,000 metric tons, out of 
a total of 127,000,000 tons for the Soviet 
Union as a whole. 

According to estimates, output in 1938 
totaled 4,340,000 tons; in 1939, 4,730,000 
tons; and in 1940, 4,000,000 tons. War 
and increased needs for fuel gave great 
impetus to coal production in the region. 
In 1941, estimated output was 6,480,000 
tons; in 1942, 6,280,000 tons; and in 1943, 
8,840,000 tons. No estimate has been 
given for production in 1944, but ap- 
parent production of coking coal was 
1,200,000 tons, about twice that reported 
for 1939. 


“Cause for Wonder” 


At Karaganda, where there was a hud- 
dling village of 150 people in 1900, there 
is today a city of nearly 200,000 people. 
Air travelers through Kazakhstan have 
marveled at the gleaming white buildings 
that house the recreational clubs, the 
apartment houses, the libraries, muse- 
ums, and motion-picture theaters. No 
small cause for wonder, aside from the 
material evidences of progress in the 
desert, is that nearly 200,000 Kazakhs are 
living together in an urbanized state. 

Other coal beds lie in the Kazakh Re- 
public, one in the Irtysh River basin and 
another (with large reserves) in Akmo- 
linsk, where one mine had been sunk by 
July 1944. Lack of more detailed infor- 
mation prevents any attempt to evaluate 
the importance of these deposits. If they 
should, however, prove to be valuable 
sources of coal, the probability is that 
development work will be pushed in view 
of the fact that industrial growth in 
many scattered areas of Kazakhstan is 
demanding more and more coal (needs in 
1944 were estimated at more than 4,000,- 
000 tons) and the inexorable rule of So- 
viet economy that the nearest practicable 
source of fuel be used. 
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Copper: Wealth in Desolation 


While production of copper is an old 
industry in Russia, domestic needs have 
never been entirely supplied from local 
sources, and importations of copper have 
peen considerable. In 1913, for example, 
when output was 34,300 tons, 8,500 tons 
were imported; and in 1935, when Soviet 
production totaled 75,000 tons, 32,200 
tons were imported. It was, therefore, 
of great importance that large copper 
deposits were discovered in Kazakhstan, 
the first near Lake Balkhash in the 
southeastern part of the country, and 
the second at Dzhezkazgan, some 265 
miles across the heart of the desert from 
Karaganda, in very nearly the geo- 
graphical center of the country. 

The story of copper in Kazakhstan is 
arecent one, developments having taken 
place during the past 15 years. It was 
1928 before Soviet geologists started ex- 
plorations. At Kounrad, near Bertys 
Bay in the Balkhash area, a copper de- 

t was uncovered that showed traces 
of molybdenum, gold, silver, tungsten, 
antimony, and andalusite. Work to- 
ward establishing mining and smelting 
operations progressed slowly. Red tape, 
lack of trained workers, inaccessibility of 
the region, were deterrents to coordi- 
nated action. One of the serious handi- 
caps was absence of transportation facil- 
ities except camel train. While Lake 
Balkhash is not very far as the crow 
flies from Alma Ata, the capital of Ka- 
zakhstan, which irrigation and construc- 
tion have made a place of verdure and 
beauty, it is in a region of forbidding, 
sinister desolateness, where the most 
familiar sight is thickets of gnarled and 
shapeless saksaul trees. Climatic varia- 
tions from summer to winter are ex- 
treme. Production of copper had to 
start from scratch in an area where life 
had apparently stood still since prehis- 
toric times. 


Something Like Arizona 


The Kounrad deposit is said to re- 
semble the Ajo occurrence in Arizona, 
except that the average copper content, 
regarded as 1.1 percent, is much lower. 
The prevailing type is porphyry, and the 
average thickness of commercial ore is 
about 330 feet. It was evident from the 
beginning that the construction of a 
large-scale highly mechanized plant able 
to treat enormous quantities of ore would 
be necessary. After a 2-year period in 
which there was much motion but little 
purposeful activity, work on a copper- 
smelting plant was begun in 1932. The 
factory buildings were put up first; then 
a thermoelectric plant to supply heat and 
light was constructed. In 1936 the afore- 
mentioned railroad from Karaganda was 
completed. In the meantime mining 
operations had been coordinated, and a 
small desert railroad from the Kounrad 
mines to the plant at Balkhash con- 
structed. Newspapers in February 1937 
hailed the opening of the copper plant at 
Balkhash as the world’s largest, having 
at that time a rated capacity to treat 
42,000 tons of ore daily. In 1938 the first 
copper concentrates were produced; in 
1939 the first metal appeared. 
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Figures on actual output from the 
Balkhash plant have not been made 
available. It was reported that the total 
Soviet Union output of copper in 1938 was 
200,000 tons, and reports indicate that 
output had increased materially by 1940, 
when it is claimed the Balkhash plant 
produced more than _ 100,000 tons. 
Operations were expanded in 1940 both 
at Balkhash and at Irtysh in the same 
vicinity. Further reports indicate that 
output was 23 percent higher in the first 
8 months of 1944 than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943, but that production 
decreased sharply in the last 4 months of 
the year so that total over-all increase 
fell far short of 23 percent. 

It is claimed that a copper and molyb- 
denum mine, known as the eastern 
Kounrad mine, and a molybdenum con- 
centration plant, have been constructed 
in the area. Recent 1945 dispatches add 
the information that foundries have been 
attached to the smelting plants and that 
explosives, carborundum wheels, car- 
tridge paper, calcium carbide, sodium 
sulfate, and other materials heretofore 
purchased elsewhere are being produced 
on the sites. 


Marked Changes Occur 


A city of some 40,000 people has grown 
up at Balkhash, and, while it has not yet 
developed into a place of beauty, some 
districts in the vicinity have been irri- 
gated, schools have been built, and sound 
motion pictures have been provided for 
workers—all evidences of a new exist- 
ence in this barren area. 

The copper deposits discovered at 
Dzhezkazgan in central Kazakhstarft are 
spoken of in highly favorable terms, as 
to both quality and quantity. The min- 
eralized area covers about 400 square 





Ore-crushing department in a Kazakhstan copper-smelting plant. 
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miles, and reserves are estimated to con- 
tain some 3,000,000 metric tons of copper. 

A small smelting plant at Karsakpai 
was completed in 1938, and reports indi- 
cate that this was rebuilt—with probable 
expansions—in 1940, when a flotation 
mill was constructed. A branch railroad 
line was constructed to connect the area 
with the Karaganda-Balkhash line. 

Virtually nothing is known about vol- 
ume production of copper at Dzhezkaz- 
gan. It has been reported that in the 
first 5 months of 1940 output was 35 per- 
cent higher than the 1939 rate and that 
during the first 8 months of 1944 miners 
increased prewar levels of output 6% 
times and that production was 1% times 
greater than in the first 8 months of 1943. 
But it appears that development in both 
mining and processing of copper ores in 
the area is in its infancy. 

Kazakhstan will be the most important 
producer of copper in the Soviet Union 
if current claims should be borne out by 
future production. Deposits of copper 
magnetite are reported to have been 
found in the eastern part of the Repub- 
lic—even larger ones than those in the 
Urals and the Caucasus. Miners are said 
to be working at Spasski, Attas, Riddersk, 
and Atbazar. While much of the current 
information on developments in the re- 
public is little more than hearsay or con- 
jecture, both of which may be somewhat 
sanguine, there is enough smoke to in- 
dicate considerable fire in this phase of 
metallurgical development. 


Gold: Scythians to Soviets 


While gold mines at Maikain were 
worked some 3,000 years ago and may 
have been the source of metal with 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Developing BRAZIL 
Great Inland Waterways 


Is There Now a “Postwar Opportunity” for Profitable Collaboration 
‘Between American Constructive Know-How and the Brazilian Need for 
Sound, Useful Development of the Country's Vast Network of Streams? 


RAZILIAN-NORTH AMERICAN 
COOPERATION in this new post- 
war period may find one of its best op- 
portunities in the development of navi- 
gation on Brazil’s many rivers. This 
may lead into a field of action as long- 
ranged as the tremendous reach of these 
arteries of commerce themselves. 

One may expect that the production 
efforé put forth in the United States 
shipbuilding yards will, in part, be di- 
verted into permanent constructive chan- 
nels. Brazil’s vast extension of water- 
ways calls for adequate development of 
river transportation. 

No doubt a large part of the Brazilian 
population would welcome the applica- 
tion of new methods and experience 
which the United States shipbuilding 
trade has gained with the war. Brazil, 
through its waterways alone, can provide 
American industry with a giant field as 
yet untapped and, in turn, would derive 
large benefits from such a desirable col- 
laboration. 


Of Vital Importance 


Throughout Brazil’s development, the 
rivers have played an important part as 
a system of inland communications. 





Typical shore line of Brazil’s tremendous Amazon. 


By Maurice E. Gi-more, Director of 
Overland Transportation, Trans- 
portation Department, Office of 
Inter-American Affairs 


Ever since the first days, when national 
unity began to take shape, the rivers 
assumed the role of guides into the in- 
terior of this vast geographical area. 
Even in the early days the rivers were 
recognized as the most immediate and 
convenient means of transportation, and 
greatly facilitated the pioneer work of 
the settlers, serving as arteries through 
which the life blood of the colony flowed 
to some of the most distant regions of 
the country. 

Today river navigation is one of the 
most important factors of Brazil’s inland 
communications. In the first place, the 
country has the Amazon Basin, the 
largest in the world, with an area twice 
the size (2,539,000 square miles) of the 
Mississippi Basin. Besides this, there 


is a multiplicity of natural connections 
between the different water systems, 
and, because of certain circumstances 
peculiar to Brazilian geography, some of 
the country’s large rivers run inland. 


0. 1. A. A. photo 


In the Amazon Valley, where there are ) 


practically no railroads, rivers are the 
only means of communication available 
for any purpose whatever. In the Ama- 
zon Basin there is found 58 percent of 
the total navigable river mileage of the 
whole country. 


Vast and Complex 


In other Brazilian regions, aside from 
the Amazon, the rivers have also played 
an important role. In all, Brazil pos- 
sesses a vast and complex river system 
whose navigable range is about 25,590 
miles in length and on which are located 
nearly 200 ports where regular river 
shipping is carried on. Brazilian river- 
craft are nearly all flat-bottomed, shal- 
low-draft, and propelled by paddle- 
wheels rather than by screws. Foreign 
vessels navigate the Amazon and Para- 
guay Rivers, the latter as far as Co- 
rumba. 

The Brazilian Government has been 
actively interested in maintaining and 
improving inland river navigation, car- 
rying out projects on the Sao Francisco, 
Iguacu, Itajai-Acu, Tubarao, Cachoeira, 
and Jaguarao Rivers. Surveys have 
been made for proposed improvements 
along shallow or treacherous waters. A 
notable project was the construction of 
the port of Corumba on the Paraguay 
River. 


For Inland Commerce 


Owing to the many connections be- 
tween different river systems, the Bra- 
zilian territory may be considered as 
made up of large river islands of thou- 
sands of square miles each. The main 
watershed in Brazil is situated along the 
Serra dos Pirineus in the State of Goiaz. 
Its position in the middle of the country 
may prove to be of great importance for 
the economy of the inland territories, as 
many rivers which flow from it are navi- 
gable. These waterways could very well 
be utilized for the inland commerce of 
midwestern Brazil, providing those re- 
gions with a splendid outlet for their 
products. 

Navigable mileage of the eight princi- 
pal river basins is as follows: 
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Basin Miles 
AmanOn.-...----~----------------=- 15, 278 
SetNOASt ....~ - e-em 2,810 
Oe EE ee Te 1, 408 
Pt PIANCINOO.. 2... 22 accent cnbennnnes 1, 335 
NING x ei eine es hm dnd is esas inline ong 800 
Wruguay ------------------...-..-.- 390 
Parana... -------.~--------.---------- 2, 104 
RINT a ps th sb ms sh nhc etn bg ng os wore high 1, 465 

MOU occ xcccdiunauhiacensebsdank 25, 590 


The last three basins, namely, Uru- 
guay, Parana, and Paraguay, are some- 
times considered as the River Plate 
Basin. 

The following table gives the naviga- 
ble extension of the more important Bra- 
zilian rivers and their positions in the 
eight hydrographic basins into which the 
country is divided: 





River Miles Basin 
Amazon ..-.---| 1,958 | Amazon, 
Sao Francisco 1,570 | Sao Francisco. 
Purus 1,780 | Amazon, 
Tocantins 850 | Do. 
Araguaia 812 Do. 
Guapore 774 Do. 
Madeira ; 670 | Do. 
Itapecuru 516 | Northeastern. 
Paraguay 450 | Paraguay 
Parnaiba 417 | Northeastern. 
Das Velhas 404 | Sao Francisco. 
Jequitinhonha 384 | Eastern. 
Uruguay 330 | Uruguay. 
Parana 312 | Parana 
Ribeira de Iguape 187 | Southeastern. 
Doce. PLS 125 | Eastern. 
Jacaui . 125 | Southeastern. 
Itajai-Acu 112 Do. 





Tributaries of the Amazon 


River vessels not only negotiate the 
great flood of the Amazon itself but fol- 
low routes offered by tributary streams, 
such as the Tocantins, the Xingu, and 
the Tapajoz, flowing from the south. 
The river port of Santarem stands at 
the junction of the Tapajoz with the 
Amazon, and farther upstream is the 
town of Itaituba. There are many other 
small centers where products of the in- 
terior are exchanged for the manufac- 
tured goods brought by the trading ves- 
sels. On the Amazon’s left bank, and 
almost opposite Santarem, stands Obi- 
dos, chief port of the Trombetas River, 
coming from the north. The fourth 
great tributary running from the south 
is the Madeira, at whose junction with 
the Mamore there is a series of cascades 
and falls extending over 200 miles. In 
this distance the river drops 700 feet. 
These falls hinder further upstream 
navigation. Accordingly, the Madeira- 
Mamore Railway, opened to traffic in 
1912, was built and equipped at the high 
cost of $35,000,000 to provide a connec- 
tion between the southern reaches of 
these rivers and the northern section. 
This 227-mile railroad rums past the 
rough water and saves the losses that 
used to occur annually when the river- 
folk shot the rapids in canoes laden 
with rubber or other products. These 
waterways, the Madeira and the Ma- 
more, form the chief outlet from the rich 
wooded regions of northeastern Bolivia. 

Several shipping lines send their ves- 
sels no farther upstream than Belem do 
Para, but the Amazon is well served by 
Steamers bound to Manaus, 1,000 miles 
westward, and generally calling at such 
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Brazil’s Afaguaia River, in its wilderness setting, presents scenes which, up till now, have been 
seen by few men other than diamond diggers and Indians. 


river ports as Santarem, Obidos, and 
Serpa, situated at the junction of impor- 
tant tributaries. The total import and 
export movement of goods through Be- 
lem is some 400,000 tons annually. 

At the mouth of the Negro on the Am- 
azon is the great rubber-collecting cen- 
ter of Manaus, the second river ‘port in 
Brazil, having an import and export 
movement of 200,000 tons of goods an- 
nually. Pier frontage amounts to 1% 
miles, and the storage yards extend over 
19 square miles. Feeding the Negro is 
the Branco, and farther up is the Casi- 
quiari channel, giving access to the Ori- 
noco Valley in Venezuela. These enor- 
mous stretches of river whose shores are 
occasionally broken by little towns, vil- 
lages, or single farms and clearings, are 
served by more or less regular river boat 
lines or by smaller “embarcac6des” and 
covered canoes, sailing or paddling along 
the winding water lanes on journeys 
drawing into many. weeks or even 
months. Some kind of trading river 
craft always plies every part of this 
great northern fluvial network, crossing 
the whole expanse of northern Brazil 
and maintaining some sort of commerce 
with Brazil’s South American neighbors. 


River Plate Basin 


The River Plate Basin includes the 
Paraguay, Parana, and Uruguay rivers, 
with a total navigable length of 3,125 
miles and covering an area of 2,562,500 
square miles. Most of this vast basin 
belongs to the Republics of Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina, Paraguay, and Bolivia. The 
Paraguay River is the principal trade 
artery, 1,290 miles, of which 880 miles 
are in Brazilian territory. From the 
Apa River, at the frontier, up to Co- 
rumba (310 miles) the Brazilian section 
of the Paraguay River is open to inter- 
national shipping. 


The Parana River is the main stream 
of the whole system and receives the 
waters of most of the rivers which flow 
from the southern highlands. It is a 
natural means of communication for the 
States of Sao Paulo, Parana, Mato 
Grosso, and for the northern Argentine 
Provinces. The Parana is navigable 312 
miles in Brazilian territory, from above 
the confluence of the Tiete River (Uru- 
bupunga Falls) to the Sete Quedas, or 
Seven Falls. There is a railroad be- 
tween Guaira and Porto Mendes, con- 
necting the upper to the lower reaches 
of the Parana. 

The Uruguay River is 938 miles long, 
of which 625 miles are in Brazilian ter- 
ritory and 380 miles are navigable below 
Uruguaiana. 

The most extensive serviceable water 
body is the Paraguay River, a trade 
route whose chief Brazilian port is in 
southwestern Mato Grosso; the port of 
Corumba is connected, by way of the 
southward-flowing Paraguay, to the in- 
terior of the Republics of Paraguay and 
Argentina. To the north it gives access 
to eastern Bolivia and Mato Grosso. 
The River Parana, twin of the Paraguay, 
flowing in the same direction and to the 
same Rio de la Plata, bears the name 
Rio Grande in its upper reaches. It 
forms part of the border between Sao 
Paulo and Mato Grosso States, and be- 
tween Minas Gerais and Goiaz, and acts 
as a valuable artery in all these regions. 


Central Basin 


The Central Basin, or the Sao Fran- 
cisco Basin, covers an area of 274,000 
square miles, wholly in Brazilian terri- 
tory. This river is 1,975 miles long, of 
which 1,570 miles are navigable. The 
total length of the rivers in this basin 
amounts to 3,750 miles. The Sao Fran- 

(Continued on p. 56) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Canada 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Ottawa) 


Reconversion and demobilization prob- 
lems in Canada, as elsewhere, were 
brought to a head by the abrupt end of 
the war with Japan in mid-August. The 
impact of these problems on the Cana- 
dian economy was cushioned somewhat, 
however, by the extent to which progress 
had already been made prior to the end 
of the war in the cancelation of war 
contracts, demobilization of armed forces 
and war workers, and relaxation of war- 
time controls. Additional time to pre- 
pare legislative proposals for submission 
to Parliament was taken by postponing 
the opening of Parliament from August 
23 to September 6. The following is a 
summary of the situation at the end of 
August: 


War Contract CANCELATIONS 


A substantial part of war-contract 
cancelations were already in effect 
within 10 days after the end of the war, 
according to a statement made by the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply on 
August 23, and in the remaining cases 
there will be a gradual tapering off. 
The officially announced expectation is 
that the most difficult stage of reconver- 
sion will be passed sometime in the 
autumn. 


MANPOWER AND EMPLOYMENT 


Employment problems in Canada, as in 
other industrialized countries, represent 
to a major extent the crux of the whole 
reconversion problem. Although the end 
of the war with Japan precipitated many 
manpower problems, the transfer of la- 
bor from war to peacetime industry in 
Canada has been gradual, as indicated by 
an official estimate that employment in 
direct war production had declined from 
a peak of 900,000 to 650,000 by VE-day 
and to 230,000 by-VJ-day. Most of the 
workers who were laid off prior to VJ- 
day, it is reported, were absorbed in 
civilian industry and at VJ-day there 
was still a substantial backlog of unfilled 
jobs. Continuing labor shortages were 
reported in construction, agriculture, log- 
ging, and textile manufacture, although 
later estimates have scaled these down 
considerably. 

Substantial progress had already been 
made also in the demobilization of the 
armed services, but by the end of August 
plans were being stepped up for a much 
more rapid demobilization. It was an- 
nounced on August 28 that Air Force dis- 
charges are to be raised from 10,000 
monthly to 46,000 during the next 2 
months. Wage problems are pressing, 
including questions of maintenance of 
wartime rates, severance pay, upgraded 
workers, and reduction of overtime. No 
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changes in wage controls have yet been 
made or announced. The maintenance 
of these controls is considered an impor- 
tant part of the general stabilization pro- 
gram. Restrictions on the movement of 
labor were substantially reduced imme- 
diately after VJ-day, although important 
requirements which channel] all place- 
ments through public employment offices 
remain. A considerable increase in 
strikes occurred in July and August. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


The end of the war gives added im- 
petus to the program for the sale of 
Government-owned war plants and dis- 
posal of war surpluses which has been in 
operation for some time. Keen interest 
is reported on the part of both Canadian 
and United States industrialists in the 
purchase of Government-owned war 
plants and a number of sales have al- 
ready been made. Considerable interest 
has been shown in a multiple occupancy 
plan under which large plants are being 
divided and portions leased to small 
companies. 


WARTIME CONTROLS 


A broad policy of relaxing wartime 
controls as rapidly as wartime conditions 
permit has been restated by top govern- 
ment officials. At the same time em- 
phasis is shifting to the need for retain- 
ing controls essential to the stability of 
the domestic economy, particularly price 
control and controls over commodities 
still subject to shortages. In a broad- 
cast on August 24, the Chairman of the 
Wartime Prices Board stated that during 
a period of 18 months the number of ci- 
vilian production controls had been re- 
duced from 300 to 64. 

Following the termination of gasoline 
rationing immediately after VJ-day, 
tourist traffic has jumped to prewar lev- 
els. Food controls, including sugar and 
butter rationing, are being continued 
and the plan to reintroduce meat ration- 
ing is being carried out as arranged. 
The rationing of certain farm machinery 
items is being continued, although pro- 
duction controls have been removed, and 
the distribution of automobiles will be 
subject to a permit system. A new sys- 
tem of truck rationing was introduced 
on September 1 on a basis of priority cer- 
tificates issued by tire-rationing officers. 
Tire rationing also is being continued. 

Clothing is not rationed in Canada, but 
it is subject to control at manufacturing 
and wholesale levels; these controls are 
being retained. The rationing of small- 
arms ammunition was discontinued on 
August 31. With the removal of indus- 
trial-alcohol control at the end of Au- 
gust, distillery facilities are again fully 
available for the manufacture of spirits. 
Pending norm] supplies, the strict liquor 
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ration in all Provinces except dry Prince 
Edward Island is being eased. Rations 
are being increased to 52 ounces (two 
“fifths”) monthly from 13 ounces in Sas. 
katchewan and Alberta, and 26 ounces 
in Ontario, Manitoba, and British Co. 
lumbia. The increase is effective Sep. 
tember 1 in all provinces except Sas- 
katchewan, where it will take effect on 
October 1. The Quebec ration remains 
temporarily unchanged at 80 ounces 
monthly. No announcement has yet been 
made by New Brunswick or Nova Scotia. 


GOVERNMENT War AGENCIES 


The Government has announced the 
early abolition of the Departments of 
National War Services, and Munitions 
and Supply. The Canadian Wool Board, 
Ltd., is to continue operations until 
December 31, 1946. 


TAXATION 


The Minister of Finance has indicated 
that taxation cuts in the next budget 
may be less than anticipated. The im- 
pression is given that the combination of 
reconversion costs and social welfare ex- 
penses would necessitate the mainte- 
nance of government revenue at approx- 
imately the present level. Special ex- 
cise taxes and the war exchange tax were 
already sharply reduced immediately 
after VE-day. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Special urgency continues for new 
construction and particularly new hous- 
ing. The full realization of the Govern- 
ment’s program is being hindered by 
labor and material shortages, but con- 
struction activity is at a definitely higher 
rate. Building permits issued in July 
totaled $18,777,266 (preliminary), as 
compared with a revised total of $19,- 
573,902 in June. However, the total for 
7 months in 1945 was $99,329,112 (July 
preliminary), as compared with $76,- 
885,201 in the first 7 months of 1944, 
showing a substantial increase this year. 


Argentina 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


The increasingly critical transporta- 
tion situation, resulting from the short- 
age of fuel and equipment, is the prin- 
cipal factor adversely affecting the pres- 
ent business outlook. The condition of 
the urban and interior transport facil- 
ities is becoming very precarious and is 
considerably handicapping the move- 
ment of passengers and goods. All roll- 
ing stock has deteriorated greatly from 
prolonged and heavy usage, and it is 
generally agreed that if replacements 
and essential raw materials are not avail- 
able at an early date, the situation may 
become very critical. Unless some relief 
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is forthcoming in the supply of fuels in 
the near future, a curtailment in power 
supply may result, thus affecting indus- 
trial activity in general. 

Merchants, awaiting price develop- 
ments from abroad, are hesitant in 
placing future orders in substantial 
quantities. The local disquieting polit- 
ical situation has tended also to accen- 
tuate the hesitancy in evidence during 
recent months among businessmen as 
well as the investing public. In antici- 
pation of foreign supplies being avail- 
able, the trade is buying only from hand 
to mouth. An indication of the disorder 
of the Government’s current finances is 
the unusual delay in payments to sup- 
pliers and manufacturers. This slack- 
ness of meeting payments was reflected 
in a governmental resolution centraliz- 
jing all Government payments of more 
than 5,000 pesos in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Government control over the market- 
ing of linseed, wheat, and corn was lifted 
by a decree, dated August 2; no longer 
are the producers obliged to sell their 
crops to the Agricultural Production 
Regulating Board at prices established 
by the Government. However, no de- 
tailed regulations, which are indispensa- 
ble to the actual carrying out of the de- 
cree, have been issued thus far. 

Agriculturalists are disturbed because 
of an unofficial report that the Govern- 
ment is studying a proposed radical plan 
of agrarian reform. The address by the 
President of the Argentine Rural So- 
ciety at the Annual Palermo Livestock 
Show confirmed the preoccupation of 
agriculturalists concerning these pro- 
posed reforms and placed the agricul- 
tural interests on record as breaking 
completely with the present Govern- 
ment’s agrarian policy. 

The Government on August 6, 1945, 
lifted the state of seige which had been 
in force since December 16, 1941. 

Total industrial wages paid during 
the first 6 months of 1945 showed an in- 
crease of 9.4 percent compared with the 
corresponding period of last year, the 
index figure (1937=100) standing at 
179.1. Industrial employment increased 
1.4 percent in the same period, the index 
figure standing at 131.2. 

Import figures for the first 6 months 
of 1945 show invoice values of 467,000,000 
pesos compared with 486,000,000 pesos 
for the corresponding period of 1944, or 
a decrease of 4 percent, whereas import 
tonnage decreased to 1,856,000 metric 
tons from 1,944,000 metric tons, or 4.5 
percent. 

Production of petroleum during the 
first 6 months of 1945 reached 1,839,401 
cubic meters, a decrease of 5.6 percent 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. Production of the Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales (State Oil 
Fields) totaled 1,238,840 cubic meters; 
private production was 600,561 cubic 
meters. 

Through an exchange of notes signed 
in Buenos Aires on July 31, 1945, the 
Governments of Argentina and Sweden 
agreed to facilitate commercial inter- 
change between the two countries 
through the granting of export permits, 
especially for certain specified products. 
This is to be in effect pending the prepa- 
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ration of a new treaty to replace the 
formal] trade treaty entered into in 1885. 

Weather conditions improved for crop 
sowings during August, although the 
rainfall in the main zone occurred mostly 
in the Province of Buenos Aires and, 
later, in the Province of Entre Rios. 
The principal flaxseed-producing zone, 
therefore, received very scant rainfall, 
Since production is concentrated in the 
provinces of Santa Fe and Entre Rios. 
This is unfortunate in view of world flax- 
seed requirements at the present time. 
In order to promote a larger flaxseed 
area, the Government on July 26 an- 
nounced a guaranteed minimum price to 
farmers of 17 pesos per 100 kilograms 
for the 1945-46 crop. 

The Ministry of Agriculture issued its 
first estimate of 1944-45 cotton produc- 
tion on August 9. Its previous estimate 
of 62,000 metric tons was raised to 72 300 
metric tons, in view of the favorable 

eather conditions which prevailed in 
the Chaco, the main cotton-producing 
zone, The Ministry also published its 
first production estimate of sugarcane 
for the 1944—45 crop, placing it at 5,772,- 
720 metric tons which shows an increase, 
compared with the 1943-44 crop, of 4.7 
percent. 

On August 7, the Government issued a 
decree whereby exports of tankage, bones, 
packing-house byproducts, and vegetable 
refuse are now subject to export permits. 
The decree states that these products are 
necessary domestically for fertilizer. 

On August 20, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture published statistics on the total 
livestock in the country as of June 30, 
1945: 


, 








Item Number as of |} Number as of | Increase over 
» | June 30, 1945 | June 30, 1937 | 1937 census 
| 
| Percent 
Cattle......| 34,010,300 | 33, 207, 287 2.4 
Sheep ..| 56,181,800 43, 882, 728 28.0 
HOGS «5 cciow 8, 009, 700 3, 965, 945 102.0 











Ordinary revenues for the first 6 
months of 1945 totaled 720,000,000 pesos, 
compared with 517,000,000 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1944, in which 
the National Government’s participa- 
tion was, respectively, 582,000,000 and 
368,000,000 pesos. The notable increase 
was in income-tax revenues, from 88,- 
000,000 to 207,000,000 pesos; this increase 
may be attributed to the change in date 
of payment of the preceding year’s in- 
come, from the end of July to the end of 
March. 

The issuance of two new types of na- 
tional bonds was announced by the Min- 
ister of Finance on July 27. The first, 
which is for the purpose of financing 
budgetary expenditures to be covered by 
bonds, is a 10-year issue bearing interest 
at 3 percent. The second is a National 
Savings Bond, designed for small in- 
vestors. 

The report of the Bondholders’ Corpo- 
ration for the biennial period ended 
June 30, 1945, contains severe criticisms 
of the Government’s financial policy and 
views with grave concern the extraordi- 
nary increase in the internal debt. The 
internal debt of the National Govern- 
ment, including long- and short-term, 
but excluding the floating debt, as of 
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June 30, is as follows: 1941, 3,845,000,000 
pesos; 1942, 4,880,000,000; 1943, 6,279,- 
000,000; 1944, 7,673,000,000, and 1945, 
8,941,000,000. The external debt, exclud- 
ing that transferred to the State Mer- 
chant Fleet, is shown as follows (in mil- 
lions of pesos): 











Item June 30, 1944 | June 30, 1945 
Stesting: (£) 553s 13.4 11.1 
Dollase Gh). 2.2 05.2..0221, 158. 3 144.3 
Swiss franes (Ss. Fs.) _._- 89.7 83.4 








Interest on the Stock Exchange con- 
tinued to be centered in shares; of total 
transactions during July of 275,100,000 
pesos, 152,400,000 were in industrials. 
Prices of shares were affected during the 
month of August by internal political 
manifestations, but the market recovered 
rapidly following each incident. The of- 
ficial bond market remained weak. 

By resolution of the Minister of Fi- 
nance dated August 6, 1945, the prefer- 
ential rate of exchange for exports— 
3.9801 pesos per dollar—is to be abolished 
as of January 1, 1946. From that date 
the official buying rate of 3.3582 will pre- 
vail for all exports with the exception of 
exchange derived from the export of 
books, printed matter, magazines, news- 
papers, and pamphlets which may con- 
tinue to be sold in the free market. 
Present regulations relative to exports 
to Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay remain effective. The dollar 
rate remained fairly steady. 


Brazil 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


Congestion at the ports of Santos and 
Rio de Janeiro, particularly the former, 
hampered inward and outward move- 
ment of general cargo during August. 
Efforts are being made to find a solution 
to this problem, but progress has been 
slow. 

The strike among radio and radio-tele- 
graph workers, threatened at the end of 
July, was averted through the concession 
by employers to essential demands of the 
workers. Commercial workers at Rio de 
Janeiro are now bargaining for wage 
increases, and a strike of 40,000 to 50,000 
wholesale and retail clerks and office 
workers is possible. Flour-mill workers 
at Rio de Janeiro are on strike; it is 
generally believed that the labor courts 
will rule in favor of the demands of the 
workers and an early settlement is ex- 
pected. A revision of the social-security 
law (by decree law No. 7835 of August 6, 
1945) raised employers’ and employees’ 
contributions from a minimum of 3 per- 
cent to a minimum of 5 percent of wages. 

Considerable purchases of coffee were 
made by European buyers, particularly 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and the United Kingdom, early in Au- 
gust, and Santos market quotations 
strengthened to a level which prevents 
exporters from making sales to the 
United States market within OPA ceiling 
prices. Since the record export of 
1,635,000 bags to the United States in 
July, shipments’ to this country have 

(Continued on p. 50) 
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Belgian Congoand 


Ruanda-Urundi 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Office of Products and Byproducts of 
the Milk Industry Created.—An Office of 
Products and Byproducts of the Milk 
Industry was established in Belgian 
€Wongo, under the authority of the Gov- 
ernor General, by Legislative Ordinance 
No. 376/A. E. of December 18, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif of 
December 25. 

This office, which is located at Usum- 
bura, is charged, for Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi, with promoting the 
production of butter and other products 
and byproducts of the milk industry, aid- 
ing the improvement in their quality, and 
assuring rational distribution and con- 
servation. It is authorized to exercise 

~ z . 4 Ee. 
commercial and industrial activity. 

Corn, Peanuts, Haricot Beans, and 
Bambara Groundnuts: Exportation Re- 
served for Government of Belgian 
Congo.—Effective from January 1, 1945, 
the exportation of corn, peanuts, haricot 
beans, and Voandzeia (Bambara ground- 
nuts) from Belgian Congo has been re- 
served exclusively for the government of 
the colony, by Legislative Ordinance No. 
383/A. E. of December 24, 1944, published 
in the Bulletin Administratif of Decem- 
ber 25. 

The Governor General was authorized 
to designate the organization charged 
with buying, selling, and exporting for 
the account of the Government, the 
products specified and intended for ex- 
portation, and to fix the prices at which 
the organization may buy and sell them. 

The company Les Minoteries du Ka- 
tanga, at Kakontwe, has been designated 
for the above purpose, according to a 
Notice to the Public of December 24, 
1944, published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif of December 25. 

[See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 25, 1943, and July 22, 1944, for an- 
nouncements of previous reservations. | 

Temporary “Banacongo” Office Ter- 
minated in Belgian Congo.—The tempo- 
rary “Banacongo” Office, which had been 
created in Belgian Congo by Ordinance 
No. 379/Agri. of December 5, 1942, to 
study and make plans for the manufac- 
ture of a vitamin-rich food product, 
called “Banacongo,” for use in Belgium, 
was terminated on January 1, 1945, by 
Ordinance No. 338/Agri. of November 8, 
1944, published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif of December 10, 1944. 


[See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
17, 1943, for previous announcement. | 
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Brazil 


Transport and Communication 


Air Service Between Belem and 
Amapa.—On May 31, 1945, the Servicos 
Aéreos Cruzeiro do Sul, Ltda., inaugu- 
rated in Brazil a weekly flight from 
Belem to Amapa. The return trip is 
made on the same day. Macapa is 
served en route. This is the first regu- 
lar commercial air service to link the 
recently established Federal Territory of 
Amapa with the rest of the country. 
The distance to Amapa from Belem is 
230 miles. 

Lloyd Brasileiro Acquiring New Ves- 
sels —Lloyd Brasileiro, which is owned 
by the Brazilian Government, has or- 
dered 4 new 4,500-ton vessels for coast- 
wise service and proposes to purchase 6 
oceangoing vessels of 7,800 tons each 
from a Canadian supplier. This com- 
pany plans also to purchase 14 of the 
latter type in the United States. 

The Canadian purchase will amount to 
360,000,000 cruzeiros (approximately 
$18,000,000 in United States currency) 
and the cost of all 24 vessels involved 
will total more than 1,000,000,000 cru- 
zeiros (approximately $50,000,000). 











The Cover Picture 





Coconuts in the Indies 


This week our cover picture— 
furnished by the Netherlands In- 
formation Bureau—shows a coco- 
nut factory on the island of Java, 
in the Netherlands Indies. Coco- 
nuts are first cracked across the 
shell, then the meat is cut out and 
dried, making copra, from which 
extremely useful coconut oil is ex- 
tracted. 

The wooden and glass frames 
seen along the side are the dry- 
ing frames upon which the coco- 
nuts are placed at night when they 
are taken inside the factory. 

The picture serves, of course, to 
illustrate our second feature article 
in this issue, entitled “Fats and Oils 
From the Netherlands Indies.” 























This represents the first acquisition of 
new vessels by this company since 1999 
and is an additional attempt to modern. 


ize the line. It is believed that addj-. 
tional vessels will be purchased. 


British West 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Essential Goods for Import to Ja- 
maica: Purchasing in Bulk Relared— 
The Jamaican Government related the 
system of purchasing essential goods for 
import in bulk, effective July 1, 1945, 
Prior to that date, the following com- 
modities were procured by bulk purchase: 
(a) Flour, dried codfish, pickled fish, 
pickled meat, corn meal, butter in bulk, 
condensed milk, rice, fine salt, certain 
drugs and medicines, cotton piece goods, 
lumber and shingles, and pipe fittings: 
and (b) Oats, dried apples, cheese in 
bulk, canned sausage, whole- and skim- 
milk powders, cocoa powder, bran and 
middlings, hams and picnic hams, ba- 
con, canned fruits, whole meat, oatmeal, 
canned sardines, canned vegetables, in- 
cluding pork and beans, pickled sausage 
and tongues, canned.soups, canned meat 
and beans, semimanufactured iron and 
steel, including corrugated sheets and re- 
inforcing steel, some items of nonferrous 
metals, shelf hardware, hand tools, and 
agricultural tools. The items listed under 
(a) continue to be purchased in bulk, 
whereas those under (b) are no longer 
affected by this system. Import permits 
are required to be obtained by importers. 


Ceylon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tea, Rubber, and Plumbago: Increased 
Rates of Export Duty Continued in Ef- 
fect.—The increased rates of export duty 
on tea, raw rubber, rubber latex, and 
plumbago, effective in Ceylon since July 
10, 1941, have been continued in force 
until such date in October or November 
1946 as shall be officially designated by 
notification in the Ceylon Government 
Gazette, according to an ordinance of 
April 29, 1945, published in the Gazette 
of May 4, 1945. These increases were 
originally imposed for a period to end not 
later than November 30, 1944. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 


tember 13, 1941, for previous announcement 
and rates of export duty.| 


Alcoholic Beverages, Tobacco, Cement, 
and Petroleum: Increased Rates of Im- 
port Duty Continued in Effect.—Increases 
in import duties on alcoholic beverages, 
tobacco, cement, and petroleum, which 
originally became effective in Ceylon on 
April 4, 1942, and September 28, 1943, 
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were continued in effect until September 
30, 1946 ‘unless altered earlier), by an 
ordinance of June 15, 1945, published in 
the Ceylon Government Gazette of June 
16. 

[For announcements of these increased 
rates of import duty see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WerexLy of June 6, 1942, and February 5, 


~ Cuba 


Transport and Communication 


Resumption of Foreign Shipping.— 
Regular shipping schedules to Cuba and 
other Latin American ports were re- 
sumed in June by both England and 
Sweden. 

The British line Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation, Liverpool, plans to carry only 
freight at first and to operate one ship a 
month. A/B Svenska Amerika Mexiko 
Linien, G6teborg, will operate two ships 
each month, one of which will continue 
to Veracruz from Habana. 

A Mexican company Transportes Mari- 
timos de Fluviales, Veracruz, has ap- 
proximately one ship serving Habana 
each fortnight. One ship proceeds from 
Habana to Progreso and Veracruz and 
continues via New Orleans to either Car- 
denas or Sagua la Grande and returns to 
Habana; another ship makes the same 
trip except that it goes via Tampico in- 
stead of New Orleans. The first ship 
carries both passengers and freight and 
the latter only freight. 

Habana and Central America also have 
regular freight services from United 
States and South American ports. An 
Argentine company the Flota Mercante 
del Estado, Buenos Aires, which serves 
Habana and New York, planned to add 
passenger service by late summer. 

The Companhia Transatlantica Espafi- 
ola, Spain, sends one ship a month: to 
Habana, which returns via Philadelphia, 
and books passengers at Habana for 
Philadelphia. Several Cuban and South 
American companies maintain irregular 
schooner services with Mexico, and one 
ship of Portuguese ownership flying the 
Canadian flag makes irregular trips from 
Habana to Mexico, South America, and 
the United States. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Economic and financial conditions in 
Ecuador during the June quarter were 
affected to a great extent by political 
activities. The approval of the largest 
budget in the history of the country for 
the fiscal (calendar) year 1945 and a 
loan of $6,500,000 from the Central Bank 
had a disquieting effect in business and 
financial circles, as did augmented taxes, 
restricted credit, and frequent changes 
of government officials and consequent 
changes in policies toward commerce. 
Upward price movements continued, al- 
though energetic measures by the Gov- 
ernment had effected at least a tempo- 
rary stabilization toward the end of the 
quarter. Shortages of essential food- 
stuffs in cities were alleviated through 
Government action by the end of May, 
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although transportation facilities ham- 
pered shipments between the coastal area 
and the interior. 


AGRICULTURE 


The postwar position of Ecuadoran 
agriculture is being given considerable 
attention by the Government and by 
leading agriculturists. The cessation of 
hostilities ended the boom created by 
the war for a number of Ecuadoran agri- 
cultural and forestry products. In order 
to compete with Far Eastern rice pro- 
duction the Government is encouraging 
the mechanization of rice production and 
has commenced the use of tractors on a 
large Government rice plantation near 
Guayaquil. A school for tractor opera- 
tors has also been instituted with the co- 
operation of local agents of American 
tractor manufacturers. 

The development of abaca production 
in Ecuador appears promising as a post- 
war crop, and a large American firm is 
actively increasing its banana-producing 
acreage with a view to the exportation 
of sizable quantities of bananas as soon 
as refrigerated vessels are made avail- 
able. Studies continue to be made by the 
Government and by private firms looking 
toward the development of disease-re- 
sistant cacao trees. 

Although the price of balsa had 
dropped to 6 50 sucres per palmo on April 
1, the price increased to 8 sucres in June 
because of the scarcity of the lumber 
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in Guayaquil. This was said to be partly 
due to the early dry season, as a result 
of which the rivers were unusually low 
and it was impossible to reach any pro- 
ducing areas. Demand from the United 
States was considerably less, although 
some contracts had not been completed. 
There were shortages of stocks in Guaya- 
quil, because of the uncertainty in the 
export trade. Previous estimates that 
balsa-wood exports in 1945 would be very 
low have had to be revised, and it now 
appears that 1945 exports will amount to 
more than half of the 1944 exports. 

In accordance with the Rubber Devel- 
opment Co. agreement, all rubber exports 
went to the United States. Production re- 
mained relatively steady, shipments for 
the first half of 1945 being only 9 percent 
below those for the first 6 months of 1944. 
Two reasons advanced for failure to in- 
crease production were careless tapping, 
which is reported to have killed some 
of the trees, and the shortage of labor 
in producing areas. e 

Latest estimates of the 1945 rice crop 
are in the vicinity of 1,000,000 quintals, 
including the vega crop at the end of 
the year, compared with 1,649,406 quin- 
tals in 1942, 2,194,352 quintals in 1943, 
and 1,752,317 quintals in 1944. Deteri- 
oration of the canilla-type seed and dis- 
ease were also given as factors in the 
declining production. Of the 1945 crops 
some 750,000 to 800,000 quintals will be 
required for domestic consumption, most 

















Pertinent Commerits on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets and speeches] 


“The Postwar Prospects of Chinese Exports” 


Unless trade barriers once again are raised up in the form of prohibitive 
tariff walls, currency wars, restricted import quotas, etc., a quick recovery 
of China’s export trade can be expected. 

But we must not suppose that an increase of Chinese exports will necessarily 
bring about a decrease in the excess of imports over exports. So vast and 
populous a nation as China has tremendous potential capacity for absorbing 
goods either for production or consumption purposes; any increase in her 
productive power will only stimulate her appetite for more and more goods 
instead of satiating it. The building of a single railway for instance would 
furnish a kind of starting point for building several more, while the estab- 
lishment of a power plant in any particular locality would make possible the 
building of-many factories in that area because of the availability of electric 
power. 

By virtue of a program of industrialization China will produce more, export 
more, and then purchase more in order to quicken the process itself. Mean- 
while she will also purchase more in order to raise her general living standards 
and increase further her productive power. After so many years of devas- 
tating warfare she will have to start almost literally from the bottom up. 
A vacuum so devoid of capital goods and a living standard so inconceivably 
low will certainly entail long and arduous years of effort before she reaches 
the point where she can export as much as she imports. For a number of 
years imports will always exceed exports although the volume of both will 
constantly be on the rise. So long as that excess is caused primarily by 
imports of capital goods and rendered possible by a steady stream of foreign 
credits and investments and/or by reparations from the enemy, it should not 
indeed be unwelcome; it will help to speed up the whole process of indus- 
trialization and eventually expedite the balancing of China’s international 
payments. To what extent and how long China’s imports can exceed her 
exports without financial ruin are questions which depend not only upon the 
trend of her exports but also upon the availability of other means of payment 
for her postwar purchases. 


(From “China's Postwar Markets,” by Chib Tsang. Published by the Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, and distributed by The Macmillan 
Co. This discussion of the postwar prospects of Chinese exports will be followed 
next week by Mr. Tsang’s discussion of China’s possible postwar purchases.) 
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of the export surplus probably going to 
Cuba. 

Encouragement was given to the sugar 
industry by a decree of June 26, 1945, 
permitting free production and sale of 
sugar, thereby removing ceiling prices 
which were far below the price of im- 
ported sugar. By the same decree, sugar 
may be imported free of duty up to De- 
cember 31, 1946, it being estimated that 
the country will require from 250,000 to 
300,000 quintals of imported sugar before 
the 1946 harvest begins. The decree also 
provided that profits of the sugar mills 
in excess of 15 percent shall be invested 
in further sugar production, such as the 
purchase of machinery and increasing 
cultivated areas. The 1945 harvest is 
estimated at between 500,000 and 600,C0) 
quintals. The 1944 crop was approxi- 
mately 502,000 quintals and that for 1943, 
600,000 quintals. There appears to be 
no doubt that if the industry is properly 
encouraged, Ecuador can produce suffi- 
cient sugar for domestic consumption. 

As the United States since August 15, 
1944, has been purchasing only cinchona 
bark with an alkaloid content of 3 per- 
cent or better, exports of this product 
have decreased notably. Shipments for 
the first 5 months of 1945, decreased 86 
percent as compared with the corre- 
spording period in 1944. The 1944 ship- 
ments consisted of a large amount of 
lower-quality bark. On the other hand, 
a sizable domestic market for Ecuadoran 
quinine products has developed since the 
war, local laboratories absorbing a large 
quantity of low alkaloid content bark. 

Prospects for the 1945 cacao produc- 
tion are fairly good, although the yield 
will not reach that of the relatively 
abundant production of 1943—393,899 
quintals. Deliveries to Guayaquil for the 
first half of 1945 were, however, 72 per- 
cent above those for the corresponding 
period in 1944. Based on present infor- 
mation, a yield of some 350,000 quintals 
is indicated. According to an unofficial 
source, total exports for the first half of 
1945 were approximately 10,000,000 kilo- 
grams, or 58 percent higher than for the 
corresponding period in 1944 and 16 per- 
cent less than in the first half of 1943. 
Approximately 85 percent of the exports 
went to the United States. 

Latest estimates concerning the 1945 
coffee crop are that it will not exceed 
250,000 quintals, as compared with ap- 
proximately 350,000 quintals in 1944 and 
300,000 quintals in 1943. It is unlikely 
that exports will exceed 10,000,000 kilo- 
grams, about 80 percent of which nor- 
mally is shipped to the United States. 
Lack of rain is given as the principal 
reason for decreased production. Acon- 
siderable part of Ecuador’s coffee is pro- 
duced in the delta area, which is not so 
suitable as higher ground. 


MINING 


After having been shut down since 
January 21, 1945, because of the flooding 
of the mine and the break-down of a 
power plant, the gold mine at Portovelo 
resumed operations on April 22, 1945, at 
a tonnage of 300 tons of ore daily, or 60 
percent of capacity. During the second 
half of June, operations were increased 
to 80 percent of capacity, but the com- 
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pany estimated that another 3 months 
would be required to recondition dam- 
aged lower levels of the mine so as to 
permit full production. 

Petroleum production of the two Brit- 
ish companies operating on Santa Elena 
Peninsula were approximately normal 
during the quarter. Although exports 
during the quarter were slightly under 
those in the comparative period in 1944, 
shipments for the first half of the year 
exceeded those during the first half of 
1944. 

LABOR CONDITIONS 


Although rumors of strikes and violent 
activity by labor, particularly before the 
anniversary of the May 28 revolution, 
continued to have an unsettling effect on 
the economy of the country, no serious 
labor difficulties materialized during the 
quarter. Labor organizations held meet- 
ings in criticism of the rising cost of 
living and demands continued to be 
made on employers for increased wages 
and other concessions, which were gen- 
erally granted, at least in part. Mining 
interests reported that as a result of 
recent concessions to workmen costs had 
been greatly increased. 


CONSTRUCTION 


As the first step in the 100,000,000- 
sucre program for the improvement and 
sanitation of Guayaquil, the municipal 
council on April 10, 1945, authorized the 
issuance of 25,000,000 sucres in 8 percent 
20-year bonds. This loan is to be amor- 
tized through a tax placed on the produc- 
tion of beer by the National Brewery at 
Guayaquil, the largest producer in the 
country. Under this project, work is al- 
ready in progress on the laying of sewers, 
the draining and filling of swampy areas, 
and the paving of streets. Health au- 
thorities agree that this program will 
result in a considerable decrease in ma- 
laria within the city, and the paving and 
raising of streets will open many thor- 











Philippine Aspirations for a 
Locally Owned Merchant 
Fleet 


“An act to Establish a Govern- 
ment Maritime Transportation 
Company” was introduced in the 
Philippine House of Representa- 
tives, and preliminary hearing was 
held on July 3. Proponents of the 
act believe that ability of private 
capital to reestablish adequate 
shipping is doubtful and that an 
adequate merchant marine would 
not only serve the inter-island 
needs but would also enable par- 
ticipation in export-import trade 
upon which the Philippines largely 
rely for economic well-being. 

The Philippines, consisting of 
7,000 islands, with.a coast line twice 
that of the United States, are ex- 
tremely dependent upon maritime 
transportation. Today inter-is- 
land transport is virtually para- 
lyzed. 
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oughfares which were formerly impagss. 
able during nearly half the year. 

Announcement was made in the pregs 
on June 18, 1945, of the intention of the 
Government Monopoly to erect a large 
alcohol factory at Eloy Alfaro (Duran) 
across the river from Guayaquil, to have 
a capacity of 1,800,000 liters. Alcoho) 
will be produced from molasses now be. 
ing discarded as waste by the sugar 
mills. 

Chilean interests have been consider. 
ing the erection of a large sugar mill jn 
the Guayaquil area, which, according to 
news reports, would nearly double the 
country’s sugar-milling capacity. One 
of the purposes of the project would be 
the production of sufficient sugar to per- 
mit export of the surplus to Chile. Ac- 
cording to local sugar interests no land 
has yet been purchased in this connec- 
tion. 

An American firm has started con- 
struction of a yeast factory at Eloy 
Alfaro, which is expected to supply the 
entire country, present supplies being 
imported from that firm’s factory in 
Peru. 

Although a limited quantity of con- 
struction steel, principally reinforcing 
rods, has arrived in Ecuador, and minor 
construction work which has been held 


up during the war has been renewed, | 


construction in the interior is still ham- 
pered by the lack of railway rolling stock 
to transport cement, which is produced 
only at a mill in Guayaquil. No large- 
scale building construction activities are 
believed to be in immediate prospect. 
Highway construction is progressing 
actively with the advent of the dry sea- 
son. Of particular importance is the 
construction under way on the Manta- 
Quevedo and Eloy Alfaro-Tambo high- 
ways and the survey being made of the 
Esmeraldas-Quininde route, all work 
being done by American companies. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


Increase in freight and passenger rates 
averaging 20 percent on the Guayaquil- 
Quito, Sibambe-Cuenca, and Guayaquil- 
Salinas sections of the National Railways 
of Ecuador were effective July 1, 1945. 
According to a Government announce- 
ment, the increased revenues are to be 
applied to a fund for the purchase of 
new rolling stock, the construction of 
railway bridges, and the acquisition of 
mechanical handling equipment. Dur- 
ing the quarter, shipments of badly 
needed rolling stock and repair parts 
began to arrive from the United States, 
and with railway shops working overtime 
repairing equipment there was indica- 
tion that serious congestion of freight 
would be somewhat alleviated during the 
second half of the year. 

Railway construction continued on a 
small scale on the Ibarra-San Lorenzo 
line and on the Sibambe-Cuenca branch 
of the National Railways. Laying of rails 
on the Sibambe-Cuenca route between 
Tambo and Biblian was in progress, and 
it was expected that service into Biblian 
would be inaugurated in August. 

A contract has been let for test drilling 
and other preliminary work in connec- 
tion with the proposed railway bridges 
across the Babahoyo and Daule Rivers 
just above Guayaquil. The purpose of 
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these bridges is to bring the railway from 
Quito into Guayaquil proper, thereby 
eliminating the delay and expense caused 
py the present ferrying of freight and 
passengers between Guayaquil and the 
present terminus at Eloy Alfaro. 

Although the Central Railway of Ecua- 
dor, Ltd., which runs from Manta to 
Santa Ana, in Manabi Province, an- 
nounced its intention to cease operations 
on May 15, 1945, a token service is still 
being rendered and negotiations are un- 
der way for sale of the property to the 
Ecuadoran Government. The line has 
been operating at a loss, and with the 
construction of the Manta-Quevedo 
highway and branches therefrom, com- 
petition from busses and trucks will 
render continued operations even less 
feasible than at present. It is antici- 
pated that the line will eventually be 
abandoned and part of the roadbed used 
as a highway. 

On May 16, 1945, announcement was 
made of a Presidential decree authoriz- 
ing the contracting of a loan of 6,500,000 
sucres for the purpose of increasing the 
country’s air communications. 

Effective June 5, 1945, scheduled flights 
between Guayaquil and Quito were in- 
creased from seven to eight round trips 
weekly. Flights from Quito to Ipiales, 
Colombia, connecting with Avianca, were 
increased from two to three a week. At 
the same time, two of the three weekly 
flights from Guayaquil to Loja were elim- 
inated in view of the small amount of 
traffic to and from that area. 

Radiotelephone service between Ecua- 
dor and the United States was inaugu- 
rated June 4, 1945. For the present, serv- 
ice will be only to and from Quito, from 
8:30 to 9:30 a. m. and from 4:30 to 5:30 
p.m. Quito time, although arrange- 
ments may be made in advance for calls 
at other hours. Radiotelephone com- 
munication is now also available from 
Quito to Panama, Buenos Aires, Ascun- 
cion, Caracas, Montevideo, and Bogota, 
and negotiations are in progress for ad- 
ditional services. 


Money, BANKING, AND FINANCE 


The Central Bank’s buying and selling 
rates for dollars established by Executive 
decree of November 18, 1944, remained 
unchanged during the quarter at 13.40 
and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, respective- 
ly, both subject to the additional 2 per- 
cent charge, net rates being 13.132 and 
13.77 sucres, respectively. Toward the 
end of the quarter increasing black- 
market activities in dollars were re- 
ported, transactions having been re- 
ported at as high as 16 and 17 sucres per 
dollar, although a rate of about 15 sucres 
appears to have prevailed in most cases. 
The increase in these activities was be- 
lieved due to various factors. After the 
termination of hostilities in Europe in 
May, considerable activity on the part 


/of European refugees to convert sucres 


into dollars was reported, black-market 
operations having been resorted to be- 
cause of Exchange Concrol Board restric- 
tions. Furthermore, the Executive de- 
cree of June 9, 1945, obliging the Banco 
Central to establish in favor of the Gov- 
ernment a credit of 85,150,000 sucres 
($6,500,000) created uncertainty in busi- 
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High Restaurant Prices in 
Italy Spur Remedial Moves 


Despite recent decreases in the 
public (black) market prices of 
food, restaurant prices in Italy re- 
main at their previous exorbitant 
level. In third-class restaurants, 
the minimum price of a meal runs 
about 350 lire ($3.50) while in sec- 
ond- and first-class establishments 
meals cost around 570 lire and 
from 1,000 to 1,500 lire, respec- 
tively. 

It has been suggested that an ar- 
rangement in effect in many north- 
ern cities be extended throughout 
Italy in order to bring down the 
general level of restaurant prices. 
The Italian Government agencies 
charged with food distribution and 
food-price inspection on the pro- 
vincial level would, according to 
this plan, make food available to a 
small number of restaurants for 
the furnishing of substantial meals 
at reasonable prices. 

It is expected that such a move 
might serve to stabilize prices at 
more reasonable levels in other res- 
taurants. 























ness and financial circles and undoubt- 
edly brought about an increase in de- 
mand for black-market dollars. 

Finally, as a result of a marked de- 
crease in the Central Bank’s holding of 
foreign exchange, Exchange Control 
Board restrictions were further tightened 
at the end of the quarter, sales of ex- 
change being subject to very careful 
scrutiny and requests for large amounts 
of exchange which the Board considered 
unjustified being denied. 

Influenced by declining wartime ex- 
ports, the foreign exchange account of 
the Central Bank, which on December 
31, 1944, amounted to 178,737,303 sucres 
and had by March 31, 1945, declined to 
134,734,753 sucres, totaled on June 30, 
1945, only 121,684,875 sucres. Bills in 
circulation decreased from 312,994,595 
on December 31, 1944, to 305,252,885 
sucres on March 31, 1945, but increased 
to 321,995,770 on June 30, 1945. Bank 
credit became increasingly restricted 
during the quarter, and at the end of the 
period was, according to some reports, 
being granted only in cases of unques- 
tionable security. 

Customs receipts at all Ecuadoran 
customhouses and parcel-post offices 
amounted to 40,645,391 sucres during the 
period January—June 1945, as compared 
with 48,661,629 sucres for the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. This repre- 
sented a decrease of 8,016,238 sucres, or 
16.47 percent. 

The 1945 budget of the Ecuadoran 
Government was approved by the Con- 
stitutional Assembly to take effect May 1 
and calls for the expenditure of approxi- 
mately 356,200,000 sucres. This com- 
pares with an amended 1944 budget of 
239,388,890 sucres. A large part of the 
increased expenditures are for public 
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works and agricultural development 
made possible by the above-mentioned 
$6,500,000 loan from the Central Bank. 
The proceeds of this loan, however, are 
to be made available over a period of 3 
years. 

On June 10 the Ministers of Treasury 
and Economy and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral signed on behalf of the Government 
a contract with the Central Bank con- 
solidating the outstanding debts, includ-: 
ing interest, of the Government to the 
Central Bank at 158,343,348 80 sucres, in- 
cluding the afore-mentioned loan. The 
interest rate was set at 2 percent, and 
the contract provides that principal and 
interest are to be amortized at the rate 
of 6,500,000 sucres annually. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports for the period January—April 
1945 totaled 86,226,909 sucres as com- 
pared with 106,982,740 sucres in the cor- 
responding period in-1944. The export 
trade amounted to 97,525,803 sucres in 
comparison with 142,617,863 sucres dur- 
ing the January-April period of 1944. It 
will be noted that there was a marked 
decline in the export surplus, imports 
having declined during the period 19.4 
percent as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1944, whereas exports 
decreased 32 percent. 

Although there was a decline in total 
imports during the 4-month period, im- 
ports from the United States increased 
by nearly $1,000,000. Argentina, on the 
other hand, decreased its share in Ecua- 
dor’s imports from 24 percent during the 
period January—April 1944 to 14 percent 
during the corresponding period in 1945. 
The United States supplied 33 percent of 
the country’s imports during the former 
period and 55 percent in the latter period. 
These changes were believed to be due 
to the increase in shipping facilities from 
the United States, the increase in avail- 
ability of goods, and to consume: prefer- 
ences. Particularly significant were im- 
ports of flour from Argentina, which de- 
creased from 2,294,462 kilograms during 
the first 5 months of 1944 to only 17,800 
kilograms during the corresponding 
period of 1945. 

The only importation from Argentina 
which compared favorably in quantity 
during the 1945 period with the like 
period in 1944 was that of lard. Less sig- 
nificant changes occurred in imports 
from Mexico, which amounted to 11 per- 
cent of the total during the period Jan- 
uary—April 1944 as compared with 2 
percent during the like period in 1944, 
and in imports from Paraguay, which 
accounted for 5 percent of the total dur- 
ing the 1944 period, whereas there were 
no imports from Paraguay during the 
first 4 months of 1945. These changes 
were due to unusually large shipments 
in early 1944 of silver coin and cotton 
from Mexico and Paraguay, respectively. 

Principal importations during the 
period, according to customs author- 
ities, were cotton and woolen textiles, 
flour, lard, pharmaceuticals and chem- 
icals, iron and steel for construction, and 
tractors and accessories. 

There was a decrease in total exports 
of 32 percent during the first 4 months 
of 1945 as compared with the corre- 
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sponding period in 1944, but exports to 
the United States decreased only 12% 
percent. The reason for the greater de- 
cline in exports to countries other than 
the United States was due principally to 
the marked decline in rice shipments. 
This was the reason for the decline in 
Cuba’s share of the exports from 22 to 
12 percent and Peru’s from 12 to 11% per- 
cent. Canada alone showed an impor- 
tant increase in its share of Ecuador’s 
exports, taking 7 percent in the period 
January-April 1945 as compared with 
only 1% percent during the like period 
of 1944. The increase was entirely ac- 
counted for by petroleum shipments. 
Exports to Argentina in the 1945 period 
consisted mainly of petroleum, and those 
to the United States, in order of im- 
portance, were straw hats, cacao, min- 
erals (gold, copper, silver, and lead con- 
centrate), balsa wood, rubber, anc coffee. 


Eire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 

Importation of Sugar Prohibited.—The 
importation into Eire of sugar not manu- 
factured or producéd in Eire has been 
prohibited for a further period from May 
1, 1945, to April 30, 1946, except under 
and in accordance with a license granted 
under the provisions of the Sugar (Con- 
trol of Import) Act, 1936. Statutory 


Rules and Orders No. 92 of 1945, which 
extends the prohibition, specifically ex- 
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empts shipments of sugar not exceeding 
14 pounds in weight imported for the 
personal or household use of the person 
by whom its is imported, and sugar im- 
ported as a sample. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Restoration to Private Channels of 
Specified Imports From the United 
States—The French Provisional Govern- 
ment has announced in the Journal Of- 
ficiel that henceforth a restricted amount 
of certain imports from the United 
States to France will again be possible 
through private channels, according to 
information released to the press at 6 
p. m., Paris: time (12 noon, Washington 
time), on September 7, 1945. 

Although, until further notice, these 
transactions will be limited in number 
and value, they constitute the first step 
toward the resumption of export trade 
to France through private commercial 
channels. 

For the time being, France will con- 
tinue to purchase through its missions 
the bulk of imports from the United 
States. Because of shipping difficulties 
and the general deficiencies in Europe, 
the French Provisional Government feels 
that the execution of its extensive recon- 
struction program requires a supervision 
by governmental authorities and an im- 











deliveries of goods. 


relations. 


April 21, 1945, Pravda says. 








Terms of Commercial Treaty and Agreement on Reciprocal 
Deliveries of Goods Between the Soviet Union and Poland 


On July 7, 1945, a commercial treaty was signed at Moscow between the 
U. S. S. R. and the Polish Republic, along with an agreement on reciprocal 


The commercial treaty stipulates that both parties shall develop and 
strengthen by all means possible their mutual economic relations in a spirit 
of friendship and cooperation. The treaty envisions the application by both 
parties of the most-favored-nation principles in all economic mutual 


The agreement on the deliveries of goods anticipates deliveries of U.S. S. R. 
goods to Poland and Polish goods to the U.S. S. R. for the second half of this 
year of a total cost of about $120,000,000 (U. S. currency) as compared with 
$28,000,000 provided for in the commercial treaty between the U.S. S. R. and 
Poland concluded in 1939 for a whole year. 

Poland will deliver to the Soviet Union 5,000,000 tons of coal and coke, 
67,000 tons of steel and iron, 5,000 tons of zinc, 70,000 tons of cement, 25,000 
tons of calcinated soda, as well as cotton and woolen fabrics manufactured 
from raw materials.supplied by the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union will deliver to Poland 250,000 tons of iron ore, 30,000 tons 
of manganese ore, 25,000 tons of cotton, 3,000 tons of tobacco, 2,400 tons of 
flax, 40,000 tons of apatite, cellulose, paper, and cther goods. 

The Soviet-Union purchases in Poland open the way for Polish textiles, 
coal, metals, chemicals, and other goods required by the Soviet Union. The 
delivery of Soviet raw materials will help supply the enterprises of a number 
of branches of Polish industry, says the Moscow Pravda. 

The signing of the commercial treaty and the agreement on the reciprocal 
deliveries between the U.S. S. R. and Poland establishes favorable conditions 
for the further development of economic ties between the two countries— 
which corresponds fully to the friendly reciprocal relations that have evolved 
in the course of their joint warfare against fascist Germany and were con- 
solidated by the treaty of friendship, mutual aid, and postwar cooperation of 


The commercial treaty and agreement on reciprocal deliveries of goods 
were signed for the U. S. S. R. by A. I. Mikoyan, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Trade, and for Poland by Gen. G. Mintz, Minister of Industry. 
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petus which only these authorities can 
give. 

Transactions through private chan- 
nels, in order to receive approval, must 
contribute to this reconstruction pro. 
gram. Consequently, importers ip 
France are required to obtain import 
licenses from the French authorities. 
Exporters in the United States are there- 
fore advised to make certain that the 
appropriate French import licenses have 
been issued before consummating their 
export transactions. 

The categories of commodities for 
which the French authorities will issue 
such licenses are as follows: 

(1) Manufactured products (exclusive 
of industrial equipment, machine tools, 
agricultural machinery, and _ trucks) 
weighing, for a complete shipment, less 
than 5 metric tons and valued at less 
than $20,000. 

(2) Spare parts of all kinds. 

(3) Certain raw materials and articles 
specifically intended to enter into the 
production of commodities to be ex- 
ported from France. 

(4) Seeds. 

(5) Animals for breeding. 

United States exporters should clearly 
note that the mere fact that a given 
commodity comes within the categories 
stated above is not sufficient for the im- 
porter in France to obtain an import li- 
cense. He is also required to show, to the 
satisfaction of the French authorities, 
that the goods are of primary necessity 
to the economy of France and its recon- 
struction and, for numbers (1), (2), (4), 
and (5) above, are: also part of the 
French civilian import program for pro- 
curement in the United States. 

If these conditions are met the license 
will be granted. The importer is then 
assured— 

(1) That the goods will be admitted 
into France. 

(2) That he will obtain the foreign ex- 
change necessary to pay the exporter in 
the United States. The payment for im- 
ports from the United States will be 
made through the usual banking and 
commercial channels, according to the 
conditions given under Notice No. 35 of 
the French Exchange Control Office, 
published in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on April 15, 1945 (sum- 
marized in the ForeEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 23, 1945). 

(3) That shipping space from the 
United States will be made available. 
Private trade shipments from the United 
States licensed by the French Govern- 
ment will be coordinated by the French 
Supply Council in the United States and 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 

Canned Food Products: Single (Pro- 
duction) Tax on Imports Increased.— 
The special single (production) tax on 
all food products in hermetically sealed 
containers imported into France has been 
increased to 7 percent ad valorem, effec- 
tive from January 1, 1945, by an order of 
December 21, 1944, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of the French Republic on 
December 23. 

This tax, which is based on the duty- 
paid value, was formerly 6.75 percent ad 
valorem on preserved fish and 6.10 per- 
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cent ad valorem on other preserved foods 
jn hermetically sealed containers. 

Alcohol: Consumption Tax Doubled.— 
The internal (consumption) tax on al- 
cohol imported into or manufactured in 
France was increased from 4,000 francs 
to 8,000 francs per hectoliter of pure al- 
cohol, by an ordinance of December 30, 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel of 
the French Republic on December 31. 

Alcohol and Salt: Corsica’s Consump- 
tion Taxes Increased.—The internal 
(consumption) taxes on alcohol and salt 
imported into or manufactured in Cor- 
sica were increased by a French ordi- 
nance of December 30, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel of the French Repub- 
lic on December 31. 

The tax on alcohol was increased from 
1,600 to 8,000 francs per hectoliter of pure 
alcohol, and the tax on salt from 113 to 
134 francs per 100 kilograms, of which 
10.80 francs represents the single (pro- 
duction) tax. 


French North 
Africa 


Tarifj{s and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages Not Subject to Import 
Duties or Licenses in Algeria.—Recipi- 
ents in Algeria of gift packages from the 
United States are not required to pay im- 
port duties, obtain import licenses, or 
surrender ration coupons for any ra- 
tioned commodities contained therein, 
according to information obtained from 
Algerian customs officials and forwarded 
on August 18, 1945. They must, however, 
pay the processing or production tax of 
8 percent ad valorem charged on all im- 
ports into Algeria. 

Contents of the packages are not.lim- 
ited as to specific items and there are no 
restrictions as to frequency, provided 
that the packages are bona fide gifts and 
not part of disguised commercial trans- 
actions. The fact that no more than 50 
pounds of sugar or 10 pounds of coffee 
may be considered gifts is of little sig- 
nificance, since the international parcel- 
post arrangement limits packages to 11 
pounds. 

Metals and Metal Products: Special 
Tax on Imports Into Algeria Reduced.— 
The special tax collected in Algeria on 
imported metals and metal products by 
the Algerian Group for Purchase and 
Importation of Iron and Steel, Metals, 
and Hardware, for the benefit of the 
Section for Distribution of Metals, was 
reduced from 3 percent to 2 percent ad 
valorem, effective November 15, 1944, by 
an order of November 24, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria on Decem- 
ber 5, 1944. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 27, 
1944, for notice of previous change.| 


Mexico 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations on Specified Items 
Changed.—The official valuations for the 
application of the 12 percent export tax 
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Panagra Celebrates Third Anniversary of All-Cargo 
Operation 


Marking the third anniversary of its all-cargo route, Pan American-Grace 
Airways announced August 30 that more than 7,000,000 pounds of express 
and mail had been carried over its 8,800-mile route since the air line inau- 
gurated this cargo service to supplement its regular passenger, mail, and 
express facilities from Balboa in the Panama Canal Zone to Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Since the inauguration of the all-cargo service—the first of its kind under 
C. A. B. certificate—the volume of freight shipments carried by Panagra has 
steadily increased. In 1942 the air line flew 1,330,000 pounds of cargo and 
242,000 pounds of mail. During 1943 these figures rose to 2,000,000 pounds 
of cargo and 280,000 pounds of mail. The year 1944 saw Panagra top all 
previously existing records by transporting 2,000,000 pounds of cargo for 
the second consecutive year and 316,880 pounds of mail. Freight carried out 
of Miami under military contract with the Air Transport Command is not 
included in these figures. 

In 1945 the air line promises “to shatter even this impressive record;” the 
latest figures available up to and including June show that Panagra carried 
1,668,801 pounds of express and mail. At this rate the air line predicts that 
it will carry more than 2,000,000 pounds of cargo for the third successive 
year and more than 320,000 pounds of mail. 

At the time of its inception the cargo route “aided immeasurably,” the line 
says, to relieve the emergency which had curtailed shipping to a minimum 
and taxed the air line’s transportation facilities. 














in Mexico have been modified on a group son, but others increased, and shortages 


of miscellaneous products by a special of various necessities continued to be 
Executive resolution of August 14, 1945, reported. 
published in the Diario Oficial of August Foreign-exchange control continued to 
15 and effective August 21. be strict. Curb-market rates for dollar 
The new valuations on the products af- draft rose to a new high of 7.35 cordobas 
fected, with former valuations shown per dollar. The public debt of Nicaragua 
in parentheses, in pesos per gross kilo- on March 24, 1945, was estimated at 
gram unless otherwise specified, are as $5,378,700. The national budget for 
follows: Dry and fresh garlic, 0.909(1.10) ; 1945-46 was. unofficially reported to 


logs of ordinary wood, even when stripped amount to 70,391,000 cordobas as com- 


of bark, having a diameter at the na- pared with 54,115,000 cordobas for 1944— 
tural base up to 20 centimeters, 31.50 45. 


per linear meter (0.50); logs of ordinary 


: AGRICULTURE 

wood, even when stripped of bark, having zs ; 

a diameter at the natural base of more Weather conditions were practically 
than 20 and less than 90 centimeters, perfect throughout the country for all 
31.50 per linear meter (4.50); logs of crops except coffee. The first planting 
ordinary wood, even when stripped of of corn was believed to be the largest for 
bark, having a diameter at the natural several years, and more rice was planted 
base of more than 90 centimeters, 100 than in 1944. Reports on the coming 
per linear meter (32); crude petroleum, coffee crop are that it will be somewhat 
with density of more than 0.91 and up larger than the last one, the damage 
to 0.96 per cubic meter, 20.65 (22.90) ; from late rains having been confined to 
gas oil (from petroleum), 52.70 per cubic one small section. Exports of coffee up 


meter (54.35); artificial coal asphalt, to June 30 amounted to 136,456 bags, 
75.65 per gross ton (83.80); artificial weighing a total of 20,006,582 pounds, or 


asphalt of petroleum, 75.65 per gross ton nearly 25 percent less than in the corre- 
(76.50) ; salts, not specified, no valuation sponding period of 1944. The latest esti- 
(9.50); citrate of calcium, no valuation mate of the exportable surplus of the 
(1.07); copper sulfate, no valuation 1944-45 coffee crop is 188,000 bags of 60 
(0.76): furniture of carved wood, 1.40 kilograms each. The 1944-45 sesame 
(2); and first-smelting iron, in ingots, crop is now estimated at 6,500,000 . 
no valuation (0.11). pounds, of which 35,364 bags, weighing 
5,525,663 pounds, were exported to Costa 

N : Rica. The exportable surplus of corn in 
iCaragua Nicaragua on July 1 was estimated at 

about 250,000 bushels. Banana exports 

, t9 during the first half of 1945 amounted 

Economic Conditions to 29,647 stems compared with only 1,557 
Industrial production and business stems in the corresponding period of 
activity in Nicaragua during the second 1944. Livestock slaughterings were 20 
quarter of 1945 on the whole were at percent less in the second quarter of 
rates slightly lower than in the first 1945 than in the first, but were 12 per- 
quarter of 1945, but were substantially cent more than in the second quarter of 

higher than in the second quarter of 1944. 

1944. Up to June 30, 1945, the National Bank 
Prices of a few foodstuffs began to de- had made agricultural loans totaling 
cline with the coming of the rainy sea- 4,248,917 cordobas covering 22,732 man- 
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ganas (1 manzana=1,7266 acres). De- 
tails for the various crops are as follows: 


Cordobas Manzanas 
ON Se cle hs 1, 642, 188 6, 437 
EEE ES ae ages aera 822, 810 2, 952 
ne 746, 069 3, 789 
ST Ea ae eae 606, 118 6, 746 
ee a 230, 691 982 
med Deane... =... 121, 230 1,081 
Ee 34, 585 407 
EE HERE ee Es 4,400 20 
ee ee 41, 043 327 

MANUFACTURING 


A comparison of production of the 
principal commodities manufactured in 
Nicaragua in the second quarter of 1945 
compared with that in the first quarter 
of 1945 and the second quarter of 1944 
follows: Matches, 25 percent increase, 92 
percent increase; beer, 6 percent in- 
crease, 92 percent increase; cigarettes, 1 
percent decrease, 25 percent increase; 
and cement, 18 percent decrease, 42 per- 
cent increase. 

MINING 


Strikes caused some disruption of pro- 
ductivity in the gold mines during the 
second quarter but agitation quieted 
down just after the close of the quarter. 
Exports of gold and silver were nearly 6 
percent less than in the first quarter of 
1945, and nearly 8 percent less than in 
the second quarter of 1944. During the 
first half of 1945, 104,056 troy ounces of 
gold and 112,482 troy ounces of silver 
were exported, as compared with 114,376 
troy ounces of gold and 126,766 troy 
ounces of silver in the first half of 1944. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


The value of building permits issued at 
Managua during the second quarter of 
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the year was 832,800 cordobas. This 
amount was nearly 5 percent less than 
the value of permits issued in the first 
quarter of 1945 but nearly 46 percent 
more than the value of those issued in 
the second quarter of 1944. The permits 
issued in the second quarter of 1945 cov- 
ered 96 structures on which 534 skilled 
and 324 unskilled laborers were em- 
ployed. Most of the new structures now 
under construction in Managua are 
dwellings. 

Highway construction continued un- 
abated during the: quarter. With the 
Start of the rainy season.in mid-May, 
work along lowland stretches had to be 
transferred to the highlands. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment continued to be negli- 
gible: In fact, there was a continued 
shortage of skilled laborers as well as 
of employable unskilled laborers. Em- 
ployment in the building trades in Ma- 
nagua during the second quarter was 
believed to be almost double that of the 
second quarter of 1944. The number 
of workers engaged in agriculture and 
the cultivation of bananas increased, but 
fewer were employed in rubber tapping. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Two laws affecting foreign exchange 
became effective during the quarter, one 
of which reduced the basic tax on the 
value of all sales of international ex- 
change from 10 to 5 percent. The other 
law provided that import duties and 
taxes payable at customhouses in Nica- 
ragua should be collected at the rate of 
5 paper cordobas to 1 gold cordoba rather 
than at the previous rate of 4to1. (The 











maintains. 





Mr. Golden. 


Industrial Movies’ Powerful Potential Role in the Selling 
of Goods Abroad 


The bulky samples and literature which American exporters have hereto- 
fore sent abroad to promote sales may be displaced to a very large extent in 
future years by industrial motion-picture films which combine the art of 
ideal salesmanship with complete demonstration. 

Nathan D. Golden, Chief, Motion Picture Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, writing in the current issue of Domestic Commerce, an 
official publication, stresses the fact that American-made entertainment films 
which contain no conscious trade propaganda have for many years served as 
silent ambassadors for American-made goods in foreign countries. 

Despite the indirect influence of the entertainment film on the export trade 
of the United States, it still remains the function of the industrial film to 
exert direct selling pressure in foreign markets, according to Mr. Golden. 

Close-ups, slow motion, and the great variety of camera angles which are 
permitted provide the motion picture with some distinct advantages which 
can not well be incorporated in other forms of trade promotion media, he 


The motion picture is particularly valuable in foreign-trade promotion 
when utilized for furnishing the intelligent technical assistance which should 
be supplied in order that American-made machinery and other equipment 
sold abroad may be efficiently maintained and operated, in the opinion of 


He voices the conviction that the motion-picture film when properly em- 
ployed should go a long way in winning and maintaining a proportionate 
share of world markets for American goods. 

It is the hope of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in co- 
operation with the Department of State, to formulate plans for the ex- 
hibition of industrial motion-picture films in foreign offices of the United 
States Government and other appropriate places. 

Suggestions concerning the type of films suitable for export trade promotion 
are included in the article appearing in Domestic Commerce. 
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gold cordoba is equivalent to the Uniteg 
States dollar.) 

The credit and collection situation 
during the first half of 1945 was less 
satisfactory than in the first half of 1944 
because of a number of small volunt 
bankruptcies in the early months. Critj-. 
cism of the present control system, by the 
press, was accompanied by a rapid aq. 
vance in curb-market rates for dollars, 
The Exchange Stabilization Fund held 
about $7,520,000 on June 30, 1945, an 
increase of 11 percent compared with 
holdings on March 31, 1945, but a de. 
crease of 22 percent from holdings on 
June 30, 1944. It appears likely that as 
a result of the exhaustion of the export. 
able surpluses of agricultural products, 
principally coffee, exchange control wil] 
be even more strict during the later 
months of 1945 than in the early months 
of the year. 

Total currency in circulation on June 
30, 1945, was 46,513,000 cordobas—an in. 
crease of 21 percent in the past year and 
of 54 percent in the past 2 years. 

The 1945-46 national budget, unoffi- 
cially stated to be the equivalent of $14,- 
078,000, represents a considerable in- 
crease compared with the budget of $10,- 
823,000 in 1944—45. 

The latest estimate of the public debt 
of Nicaragua placed it at $5,378,700 on 
March 24, 1945, consisting of the 1909 
External , Consolidated bonds in the 
amount of $1,887,400, the 1939 Export- 
Import Bank credit of $1,196,000, the 
1941 Export-Import Bank credit of $2,- 
000,000, and the internal debt of $295,300. 


FOREIGN , TRADE 


The total volume of Nicaragua’s for- 
eign trade during the second quarter of 
1945, according to unpublished official 
preliminary estimates, amounted to 
about 35,000 metric tons, or an increase 
of 3 percent compared with the first 
quarter of 1945 and of nearly 17 percent 
compared with the second quarter of 
1944. Of the total, approximately 21,600 
metric tons represented imports and 
13,400 tons represented exports, imports 
being 13 percent greater and exports 
about 4 percent less than in the second 
quarter of 1944. 

Exports of wild crude rubber during 
the second quarter amounted to about 
625,000 pounds, a decrease of 12 percent 
compared with the first quarter, but an 
increase of more than 3 percent com- 
pared with the second quarter of 1944. 
Other exports (in addition to coffee, 
sesame seed, and gold) to the United 
States included 736,300 pounds of dye 
woods, 60,700 pounds of wild animal 
skins, 8,100 pounds of balsam of Peru, 
substantial quantities of lumber and 
timber, and small quantities of bananas 
and cacao. In addition, 517,200 pounds 
of cottonseed were exported to Costa 
Rica, 83,500 pounds of salted cattle hides 
to Mexico, 6,850 pounds of ipecacuana 
root to the United Kingdom, and 3,000 
pounds of live chickens and 2,500 pounds 
of kapok to Panama. 

Imports, for which the figures are es- 
timated, include 17,950 metric tons of 
petroleum products, 985 tons of cement 
and similar building materials, 930 tons 
of foodstuffs, consisting principally of 
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flour, 850 tons of iron and steel products, 
520 tons of chemicals and pharmaceu- 
ticals, 450 tons of machinery, 245 tons 
of cotton textiles, 175 tons of glassware, 
75 tons of leaf tobacco, 65 tons of elec- 
trical equipment, 55 tons of alcoholic 
beverages, and 25 tons of automobiles 
and parts. 


Cost OF LIVING AND RETAIL TRADE 


The upward trend of the cost of living 
did not halt until after the rainy season 
set in on May 15, when the prices of 
beans, rice, and milk began to decline 
slowly. Certain other products, how- 
ever, increased in price. The National 
Bank sold its supply of stored corn at 
approximately $1.65 per bushel in sacks 
and $1.49 in bulk. Butter retailed at 76 
cents per pound and domestic cheddar 
cheese at 72 cents. The price of kero- 
sene rose 20 percent—to 36 cents per 
gallon. Shortages of quinine, sugar, 
flour, bread, rice, matches, industrial al- 
cohol, machetes, and tires were reported 
during the quarter. 

Retail sales were slightly less than 
those of the first quarter. Sales of agri- 
cultural implements were brisk and it is 
estimated that imports of these items 
from the United States during the first 
half of the year were 150 long tons. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Pacific Railway Co. of Nicaragua 
reported that 8,111,600 ton-kilometers 
of freight were hauled during the first 
5 months of 1945—an increase of 11 per- 
cent compared with the corresponding 
period of 1944. 

Truck and bus transportation on the 
highways of Nicaragua was slightly less 
than in the first quarter because of the 
shortage of tires. This service needs 
considerable new equipment, and it is re- 
ported that manufacturers of transpor- 
tation equipment in the United States 
are taking an interest in traffic on the 
Inter-American Highway. 

During the first half of 1945 approxi- 
mately 85 ships arrived at Nicaragua with 
a total cargo of 78,100 net tons compared 
with about 97 vessels with 68,715 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1944. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Operations of Chiriqui National Rail- 
road.—Income of the Chiriqui National 
Railroad, owned and operated by the 
Panamanian Government, amounted to 
$396,837 in 1944, whereas receipts for 
the preceding year were $390,558. Oper- 
ating expenses totaled $10,219 less than 
in 1943. Total expenses amounted to 
$391,178 in 1944 and $401,307 in 1943. 

The greatest increases in income were 
in passenger fares, rental of ways, and 
mechanical shop operations, but these 
were offset substantially by a decrease 
in freight and baggage revenue. 

Comparative data regarding passenger 
and freight movement for the 2 years 
are as follows, with figures for 1943 in 
parentheses: Distance traversed by pas- 
senger trains, 402,964 kilometers (389,- 
500); mumber of passengers carried, 
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Economic Prospects for the Netherlands Indies, As Appraised 
Today by the Dutch 


Within 6 months sizable quantities of oil, rubber, and tin will be flowing 
from the Netherlands Indies, says a statement by the Netherlands Informa- 
tion Bureau. This is the estimate of government officials of the islands who 
are described as jubilant that the sudden termination of the Pacific war has 
eliminated the large-scale devastation which the Japanese had been expected 
to carry out in their defeat and which would have retarded rehabilitation of 
the Indies for an extensive period, 

Netherlands Indies officials in Australia, who long since have drawn up an 
estimate for needed financial assistance, are anxious, say the Dutch au- 
thorities in this country, to complete negotiations for a considerable loan 
from the Export-Import Bank in Washington. As soon as the actual condi- 
tions of the oil fields, tin mines, and rubber plantations in the Indies become 
ee, — officials believe that it will be possible to scale down their needs 

or cre x 

However, the officials told Aneta, Netherlands News Agency, that the com- 
plete picture of prevailing conditions will probably not be known for another 
3 months, although government experts will make an extensive inventory of 
the natural resources as soon as Japanese surrender arrangements have been 
completed. Substantial orders for reconstruction equipment are expected 
to be placed with manufacturers in the United States, the officials say, but 
the extent of these orders cannot be determined until the amount of damage 
has been ascertained. 

It is expected, say the Dutch, that European factories will also play an im- 
portant part in the reconstruction program of the Netherlands Indies; how- 
ever, it is as yet too early to know when exactly the economic situation in 
Europe will have sufficiently developed to warrant production for the Indies. 
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544,532 (513,698) ; distance traversed by 
freight trains, 492,016 kilometers (108,- 
199); total cargo carried 41,405 tons 
(40,228). 
The Government expects to purchase 
new equipment for the railroad in 1946. 
e 


Paraguay 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Certain Cardboard Bores: Classified 
Under Duty-Free Item.—Cardboard 
boxes destined exclusively for the pack- 
ing of soap manufactured in Paraguay 
have been classified in the import tariff 
schedule, under item 536, free of import 
duty and subject only to a surtax of 11 
percent ad valorem according to Decree 
No. 8788 dated May 23, 1945, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of May 23, 1945. 
Such boxes must be easily identified as 
being destined exclusively for packing 
soap manufactured in Paraguay. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Private Mortgage Loans and Real- 
Estate Transactions.—During the first 
4 months of 1945, 1,288 loan contracts 
registered in Peru involved a capital of 
148,681,000 soles. Figures for 1944 are 
3,958 contracts involving 340,315,000 soles 
of capital. Current statistics on an an- 
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nual basis show a substantial increase in 
the total amount of loans but a slight 
decline in their number as compared with 
figures for 1944. But the extent of this 
type of lending is well above the level 
of 1942 when 3,494 contracts involving 
267,491,000 soles were registered. 

Private loan contracts registered (Con- 
tractos de Mutuo) include (a) mortgage 
loans on urban or rural real estate made 
by lenders other than banks and (b) 
loans to borrowers other than business 
enterprises made by lenders other than 
banks. Figures on these contracts reg- 
istered reflect mainly the volume of real 
estate mortgage loans except those made 
by banks. The amount of private or non- 
bank loans not secured by mortgages and 
made to borrowers not engaged in a 
recognized business enterprise by lenders 
other than a bank is undoubtedly of very 
small amount. 

Property purchase and sale contracts 
which must be recorded for taxation pur- 
poses cover transactions involving both 
real estate and shares of stock in cor- 
porations other than the purchase and 
sale of stock on the securities exchange. 
They are believed to represent real-estate 
transactions almost altogether. Pur- 
chase-sale contracts number 1,581 for 
the first 4 months of 1945 with a value 
of 37,244,000 soles. This value on an an- 
nual basis is greater than that of 105,- 
835,000 soles for 1944, although the num- 
ber of contracts is proportionately less 
than the 4,918 registered last year. In 
1939, 2,840 contracts valued at 23,778,000 
soles were registered. 

The upward trend in the volume of 
both private loan contracts and pur- 
chase-sale contracts are believed to re- 
flect closely the extent of real-estate fi- 
nancial operations in Peru and generally 
the extent of speculation and investment 
in the field. 
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Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 
MANILA’s POPULATION INCREASING 


Reports from Provinces in central and 
southern Luzon, Philippine Islands, as 
well as from the Visayan Islands, that 
thousands of people left during July for 
Manila has caused some apprehension 
that there might be a serious shortage 
of farm hands in provincial areas. Ac- 
cording to Army estimates, the number 
of civilians employed by the Army indi- 
cates a population of at least 1,000,000 
in Manila, compared with more than 
600,000 before the war. 

Notwithstanding a decline of 20,000 on 
relief rolls, there was a net increase in 
July of 80,000 receiving rations through 
purchases and relief, probably as a result 
of the influx in the city. In the week 
ended July 31, the eight Emergency Con- 
trol Administration districts in Greater 
Manila supplied an average of 875,000 
pounds of food daily to 1,274,000 people 
through stores and 27,000 pounds to 
46,000 people on direct relief. Of the 
total food distributed, about 3 percent 
was on a direct-relief basis. 


Prices SOMEWHAT LOWER 


Blatk-market prices of a number of 
commodities, including such important 
items as rice and cotton cloth, declined 
somewhat in July, owing possibly to ex- 
pected arrivals of commercial goods from 
the United States, and, in the case of 
cotton cloth, to the sale of stocks amount- 
ing to about 1,000,000 yards by the Na- 
tional Development Co. Arrangements 
were completed in July for the Philip- 
pine Civil Affairs Unit of the Army to 
turn over its stocks of civilian goods in 
Cebu, Negros, Panay, and Bohol to com- 
mercial dealers on August 15, and to 
make a similar transfer in Mindanao on 
September 1. 

An office of UNRRA was opened in 
Manila at the end of July, in expectation 
of the arrival of approximately 4,000 
tons of UNRRA flour. It was understood 
that part of the shipment would be given 
to the Commonwealth Government for 
relief distribution, while part would be 
sold. 


RELIEF FOR THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


The National Development Co. has 
ranted a credit of 4,500,000 pesos for re- 
abilitation of the sugar industry. (One 

peso=$0.50.) The original request was 
for 12,000,000 pesos, but it is expected 
that the amount granted, most of which 
will be used for loans to planters, will be 
of considerable assistance. Loans prob- 
ably will be made through the Philippine 
National Bank, which is expected to es- 
tablish branches in Iloilo, Bacolod 
(Negros) , and Cebu. 

The use of sugar for alcohol production 
continues to cause concern, and it is 
feared that unless control measures are 
soon taken, there will not be sufficient 
cane for points to assure a crop in 
1946-47. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
purchase of copra as soon as transporta- 
tion and sacks become available. The 
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arrival of trade goods is expected to 
greatly facilitate the procurement of 
copra. Reports from Cebu, important 
copra center, however, are not promising. 
In the absence of buyers, production 
ceased some time ago, and coconuts have 
been used widely for their food value 
and for extraction of a crude oil for 
cooking purposes. 


RIcE FARMERS PLAN USE OF TRACTORS 


The use of small tractors instead of 
carabaos has been proposed by a group 
of rice farmers, who: plan to send a com- 
mittee to the United States to consult 
with manufacturers of farm implements 
with a view to devising something suit- 
able to conditions in the Philippines. 

Rice planters with holdings in central 
Luzon report that so far weather condi- 
tions ‘have been unfavorable. Planting 
has been delayed by lack of rain, damage 
to irrigation facilities, and danger from 
Japanese snipers. A delegation of land- 
lords and peasants from Nueva Ecija 
Province recently presented a memo- 
randum to the Secretary of Labor urging 
the revival of the Farmers Financing 
Agency, organized before the war for the 
purpose of making loans to rice farmers. 


INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION MOVING 
SLOWLY 


The rehabilitation of industrial estab- 
lishments goes forward slowly. One 
cordage mill continued production 
throughout July and another was ex- 
pected to start operations early in Au- 
gust. A Chinese company was prepared 
by July to start production of coconut oil 
for the manufacture of 60 tons of soap 
a day, provided that the copra could be 
brought to Manila. 

Delay in operation of the textile mill 
of the National Development Co. is be- 
lieved due mainly to the lack of electric 
power. The San Miguel Brewery has 
started bottling a soft drink while await- 
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ing the receipt of supplies from the 
United States for the manufacture of 
beer. 

Shoemakers in Marikina, outside Ma- 
nila, reportedly are taking steps to re- 
habilitate their industry, despite such 
difficulties as a shortage of raw mate- 
rials. Several members of the League of 
Marikina Shoemakers opened retaj] 
shops in Manila in July, where shoes have 
been sold at from 60 to 80 pesos a pair, 
compared with prewar prices of from 
5 to 10 pesos. 


Topacco STocKs REVEALED 


More detailed reports from the Ca. 
gayan Valley indicate that there are sub- 
stantial stocks of tobacco in storage 
there, estimates varying from 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 pounds. 

A bill introduced in the Philippine 
Congress in July provides for organiza- 
tion of the Philippine Fishing Corpora- 
tion, with capital of 25,000,000 pesos, of 
which 13,000,000 would be bought by the 
Government and the balance offered to 
the public. Such a corporation would 
develop the fishing industry and conduct 
scientific studies in fish culture and pres- 
ervation. 


IMPROVEMENT IN TRANSPORT FACILITIES 


The Metropolitan Transportation 
Service was organized late in July, under 
supervision of the Secretary of Public 
Works and Communications, to take over 
250 trucks and busses formerly operated 
by the Emergency Control Administra- 
tion. The organization plans to offer 
water transportation also, including 
three launches for ‘the Manila Bay area 
and two for runs on the Pasig River and 
Laguna de Bay. 

The second commercial ship to leave 
Manila for the Southern Islands sailed 
for Iloilo about the end of July with ap- 
proximately 600 passengers. A third 
ship sailing in August was expected to 
call at Iloilo, Cebu, and Tacloban 
(Leyte). 

Two coaches have been assigned to 
civilian passengers on the train leaving 
Manila daily at 5 p. m. and arriving at 
San Fernando, northern terminus of the 
line, at 3:35 a. m. the following day. 
Two coaches have also been provided for 
civilian passengers on, the return trip, 
leaving San Fernando at 5 p. m. daily 
and arriving in Manila at 4 a. m. the next 
morning. Prewar rates are charged for 
this service. An average of 800 civilian 
passengers and 96 tons of civilian traf- 
fic a day was being handled by the 
Manila Railroad at the end of July, ac- 
cording to press announcements. 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking Developments.—The Philip- 
pine National Bank was opened for busi- 
ness on July 23, 1945, taking over assets 
of the Banking Division of the Philippine 
Treasury. Decision with regard to vali- 
dation of Philippine National Bank notes 
was not announced, but informed sources 
believe it possible that notes issued prior 
to and including 1940, at least, may be 
validated. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia, and China; the China Banking 
Corporation; and the Philippine Bank of 
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Communications also opened in the lat- 
ter part of July, while the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the 
Nederlandsch Indische Handelsbank, 
and the Agricultural and Industrial Bank 
were granted licensés and were expected 
to open during August. 

With headquarters in the Philippine 
National Bank, the Manila Clearing 
House opened on July 23, 1945. 

Taxation.—Many taxpayers have peti- 
tioned for remission of real estate taxes 
on buildings destroyed in the course of 
the liberation of Manila, and for a reduc- 
tion of taxes on damaged properties. 
The question has been raised as to the 
Commonwealth Government’s jurisdic- 
tion over property which was not in ex- 
istence at the time the present govern- 
ment was organized. Officials of the 
Interior Department maintain that re- 
mission or reduction of taxes may only 
be effected by congressional legislation 
or Executive order. It has been indicated 
that legislation may be dvafted for sub- 
mission to Congress. 

The retiring City Administrative Offi- 
cer of Manila reported tax and other col- 
lections during the 34% months from 
March 16 to June 30, 1945, totaling 1,200,- 
000 pesos, while expenditures in the same 
period amounted to only 300,000 pesos. 

Government Finance.—The budget for 
the 1946 fiscal year was not passed by 
Congress, but a bill was passed extend- 
ing appropriations at current rates until 
September 30, 1945. -It is expected that 
the budget bill will be reintroduced and 
that major objections might be met if 
some indication is given as to the source 
of funds. 

Revenue bills passed by Congress dur- 
ing its July session included one amend- 
ing the Exchange Standard Fund Law 
so that about 50,000,000 pesos may be re- 
leased for general expenditures. The bill 
abolishes the reserve requirement for the 
Exchange Standard Fund except as to 
such portion as may be needed to main- 
tain a 15 percent reserve against Philip- 
pine coins. A bill authorizing the hold- 
ing of charity sweepstakes and one 
amending the Internal Revenue Code 
with a view to increasing tax rates also 
were passed. 

Insurance.—Notice has been issued by 
the Government advising all persons 
with claims against foreign insurance 
companies, of which branches or agen- 
cies in the Philippines were closed, to file 
their claims with the Insurance Com- 
missioner. Licenses to resume business 
have been granted to 7 domestic insur- 
ance companies, 13 American companies, 
16 British, and 1 Swiss company. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Features of New National Airport.— 
A new national airport for the Capetown 
area in the Union of South Africa is to 
be built by the South African Railways. 
The site chosen is southeast of the built- 
up area of Capetown, about midway be- 
tween the suburbs of Parow and Ronde- 
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Uruguay 


Ten-Year Development 


Plan for Algeria Tariffs and Trade Controls 
, " Diesel and Fuel Oil: Import Quotas 
A tentative plan for agricultural, Fized for Second Half of 1945.—Quotas 
industrial and mining development f f Diesel oil and 27.00 
during the next 10 years in Algeria of 9,300 tons of Diesel oil and 27,000 tons 
was outlined recently by Mr. Ba- of fuel oil have been set for imports of 
lenski, Director General of Eco- these products into Uruguay during the 
nomic Affairs. at-a session of the second semester of 1945, according to a 
Superior Economic Council of Al- decree dated July 27, 1945, and published 
geria. The plan has not yet been in the Diario Oficial of August 1, 1945. 
approved but was formulated as These imports are to be divided be- 
the basis for discussions. tween A. N. C. A. P. {National Admin- 
Its principal features concern: istration of Combustibles, Alcohol and 
the development of electric-power Portland Cement) and the private com- 
facilities; agricultural improve- panies who made requests for such oil. 
ments, including greater use of be wie vs and Diesel oil imported 
machinery and development of under the above quotas are exempt re- 
water resources; a certain amount spectively from the 0.0015 peso per kilo- 
of industrialization based largely gram and 0.015 per kilogram surcharges 
on local resources but also includ- entanlighed Gn Muy 30,1980: 


ing factories using imported raw 


materials. Venezuela 


The proposed industries, aside 


from those using local agricultural : : 
products, include: textile factories, Transp ort and Comm unication 
metallurgical and machine shops, Air Fields Open For Domestic Serv- 
auto assembly plants, chemical ices.—During the first 7 months of 1945, 
plants, paper and cardboard mills, 10 airdromes were opened for domestic 
a glass industry, and a cement service in Venezuela in accordance with 
plant. resolutions of the Ministry of War and 
This proposal, while still in the Navy. El Totumbo, 70 kilometers south- 
process of formulation, indicates southwest of San Juan de Los Morros, 
the interest of the local authorities . the capital of the State of Guarico, was 
in improving the economic and in- built by a private owner for the use of 
dustrial status of Algeria. himself and tourists and was opened July 














29. Another airport opened on the same 
date was built by the Rubber Develop- 














, ment Corporation and is located on the 
bosch on the national road from Cape- Caroni River, approximately midway be- 
town to Somerset West, and slightly less tween the Brazilian border and Ciudad 
than 12 miles from the center of the city Bolivar, Venezuela. Neither is improved 
of Capetown. and neither is served commercially by 

The total area taken over for the air- any local air line. 
port is 1,880 acres and work on clearing The first-mentioned field is located in 
the land was to begin in June. Plans in- a section which can be reached by motor 
clude a main runway of 6,600 feet by 200 —- Vehicles only in the dry season and the 
feet and three subsidiary runways, each second is situated in unsettled country, 
5,280 feet long and 150 feet wide. All fT keen ioe ae ae of sp so 
. : “hag y air. Because it is on the di- 
weather surface. There is room for con _Teet Toute from Brazil to Ciudad Bolivar, 
, : ; is field may of importance for 
anor expansion of runways if emergency landings, : 
Hangars having a span of 250 feet and An airdr goon was — for domestic 
a length of 300 feet, complete with work-  @7Vie_ 1 dune a por stpten nk = ee 
shops, will be located on either side of Bolivar — pacthigancime es 4 a th ro bs 
the main buildings. A concrete taxiway yay aires a ob ** we 
around the field will be sufficient for a he site nonima Minera y Comercial to 
wheel load of 120,000 pounds; the main  !&¢ilitate its diamond exploitation activ- 
apron will also be of concrete. ities. The field, a natural sabana, is re- 
The plans call for complete control piney to have been improved by gravel 
tower and terminal facilities for both do- yer eo ype er pain of ar ecUng 
mestic and foreign passengers, including itches, and rolled by an improvised tree- 
customs, immigration, health and cater- trunk roller. It is not served regularly 
ing services. Adequate parking for mo- by any of the domestic air lines, so far 
tor vehicles will be provided. as is known, although charter flights 
The Railways and Harbours budget perhaps may be made on occasion. 
includes an appropriation of £3,130,000 
to cover the cost of the three major air- Importers’ reports of distilled spirits 
ports, at Johannesburg, Durban, and and wines for which they establish ceil- 
Capetown, of which £500,000 is to be ing prices have been discontinued, says 
spent during the fiscal year ending the Office of Price Administration. This 
March 31, 1946. It is believed that a con- provision, effective September 6, 1945, is 
siderable portion of this sum will be allo- possible because suspension of ceiling 
cated to the field at Capetown. Other- prices for imported distilled spirits and 
wise, there is no indication of the length wines, except imported whiskies on Au- 
of time required to prepare the airport gust 15, 1945, makes such reports by im- 


for operation. porters unnecessary, OPA says. 
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Automotive 
Products 


MARKET FoR MOTOR VEHICLES, 
AFGHANISTAN 


The 1946 market in Afghanistan for 
motor vehicles from the United States is 
estimated at 900 light-truck chassis and 


250 passenger cars, including 100 station 


wagons. 

The major part of the estimated 1,100 
trucks in the country as of January 1, 
1945, were in need of repair. However, 
648 new chassis were imported in 1944 
and an additional 408 are being imported 
in 1945. A number of the 1944 imports 
were delayed getting into operation be- 
cause of difficulty in obtaining body- 
building hardware from India. Imports 
of motor vehicles are controlled by the 
Afghan Motor Co. 

The Afghan Government has adopted 
a program providing for the establish- 
ment Of nine repair shops at various 
points throughout the country and for 
the improvement of the one existing shop 
at Kabul. Orders will be placed,.if pos- 
sible, for United States equipment for 
four major repair shops in 1946. There 
is no provision in this program for mod- 
ern filling stations, and it is unlikely that 
there will be any demand for such units 
for several years to come. 


Beverages 


BREWING INDUSTRY, HONDURAS 


The two breweries in Honduras, one 
in La Ceiba and the other in Tegucigalpa, 
supply the accessible parts of the country 
with beer. These two enterprises are 
among the few fairly large modern in- 
dustrial establishments in Honduras. 

Next to guaro (the native white rum 
of Honduras), the domestic beer is prob- 
ably the most popular alcoholic bever- 
age, partly because of the relatively low 
price. It is a light beer, with a high al- 
coholic content. At least 99 percent of 
the beer sold is bottled.. Although the 
brewery in La Ceiba sells a small amount 
of draught beer, it discourages this prac- 
tice. No other malt beverages are sold 
in Honduras. 

There is no production of beverage 
machinery in Honduras. The machin- 
ery used in the La Ceiba plant is of 
United States manufacture, and that in 
Tegucigalpa is of German make. The 
Tegucigalpa plant expects to replace its 
rather old equipment with new United 
States machinery, whereas the La Ceiba 
plant reports that it will require only 
the normal replacement parts. 

All imported supplies for both compa- 
nies, including malt, hops, bottles, labels, 
and crowns, are purchased from the 
United States. 
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Chemicals 


CASEIN PRODUCTION AND STOCKS, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s production of casein 
amounted to 1,745 metric tons in June. 
Stocks totaled 13,664 tons on June 1 and 
exports were 3,764 tons during the 
month. Stocks on July 1 were shown 
as 11,526 tons. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


The output of coal-tar products in 
Canada was valued at $6,237,000 in 1944, 
a decrease of 5 percent from the 1943 
figure, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Production of creosote and other heavy 
oils amounted to about 10,500,000 gal- 
lons. Approximately 86,000 tons of pitch 
were produced and 7,000,000 gallons of 
refined tar. 

Crude-coal-tar imports totaled 1,918,- 
244 gallons in 1944. Other imports in- 
cluded 6,258 tons of pitch and 1,878,200 
pounds of phenol. 

Exports of coal tar and pitch amount- 
ed to 288,698 gallons in 1944. 

Canada’s imports of chemicals during 
the first 6 months of 1945 decreased in 
value from those in the corresponding 
period of 1944, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. Comparable 
totals are shown as $39,441,000 and 
$41,905.000, respectively. 

The value of imports of fertilizers 
showed a decided decline—from $2,284,- 











Government Mica Purchases 
To End This Year, Says 
FEA 


The Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration announced 2 weeks ago that 
Government purchase of mica in 
all foreign areas will be terminated 
on or before December 31. 

In Brazil and India where there 
has been joint United States- 
United Kingdom Government pur- 
chase, Government procurement 
will cease as of November 30. The 
United Kingdom Government pur- 
chases in British Africa will cease 
as of December 31. In Angola 
(Portuguese), private purchases 
are now permitted, but permission 
to import into the United States 
must be obtained from the War 
Production Board in accordance 
with provisions of General Imports 
Order M-63. 

Announcement of arrangements 
for resumption of private trade in 
Brazil, India, and British Africa 
will be made as soon as they are 
completed, FEA says. 
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000 in January—June 1944 to $1,455,000 
in the first 6 months of 1945. 

Inorganic-chemical imports decreased 
from $6,266,000 in value during the first 
6 months of 1944 to $5,128,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. In this group, 
soda products declined substantially 
from $2,631,000 to $1,765,000. 

Imports of acids, cellulose products, 
and dyeing and tanning materials in- 
creased in value. 

The over-all supply of fertilizers in 
Canada for 1945-46 will not be an} larger 
than for the preceding year, according to 
the Dominion Agricultural Supplies 
Board. It will be necessary to continue 
distribution for essential purposes for at 
least another year. 


CUBAN EXPorRTS OF BONES AND PRODUCTS 


Cuba has exported considerable quan- 
tities of bones—between 4,000 and 18,000 
metric tons annually. In the peak year 
1941, exports amounted to 18,666 tons, 
valued at $565,815. Exports declined to 
6,405 tons in 1942 but amounted to 10,055 
in 1943 and 8,039 tons in 1944. 

Considerable quantities of related 
products, such as hoofs, horns, glue stock, 
tankage, and blood meal also have been 
exported. Total exports of bones and 
bone products amounted to 10,059 tons in 
1944, valued at $416,027. 

About 90 percent of the bones exported 
are estimated to originate in the Prov- 
inces. Those from slaughterhouses in 
Habana are used for extracting tallow 
and making tankage. Domestic con- 
sumption of bones, other than in the 
form of tankage, was small prior to 1938, 
amounting to about 300 tons annually for 
making bone meal. However, increasing 
quantities have been used for fertilizer, 
and it is estimated that domestic con- 
sumption for the manufacture of bone 
meal totaled approximately 3,000 tons in 
1944. 

There is no commercial production of 
bone char, gelatin, or glue. 


Coal and Fuel 
Gases 


GAS PRODUCTION EXPERIMENTS, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


Experiments in the pilot gas plant at 
Midland Junction, Western Australia, 
have satisfied the operators that both in- 
dustrial and domestic gas can be manu- 
factured from Australian collie coal. 
However, additional equipment and a 
longer period of experimentation will be 
necessary before initial findings on the 
quantity and quality of the gas or the 
nature of the byproducts obtained from 
its production can be verified. 


Gas From ARATU OIL FIELDS, BRAZIL 


Increasing industrial use is being made 
of natural gas from the Aratu oil fields 
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near Salvador (Baia), Brazil. When 
the projected electrification of the 200- 
mile stretch of the East Brazilian Rail- 
road between Salvador (Baia) and 
Alagoinhas is completed, gas from the 
Aratu field will be used to operate the 
generating plant, the Brazilian press re- 
ports. At present Aratu gas is used as 
fuel in a small experimental] refinery on 
the field and a sugar factory near by. 
Gas reserves at the Aratu field are esti- 
mated at 6,000,000,000 cubic meters. 


CoaL Exports ‘THROUGH LOURENCO MAR- 
QUES, MOZAMBIQUE 


A total of 840,145 long tons of cargo 
coal from mines in the Transvaal was 
exported through Lourenco Marques, 
Mozambique, during the first quarter of 
1945. This amount was considerably 
larger than either the 550,957 long tons 
loaded during the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1944 or loadings during the last 
quarter of 1944 of 608,196 tons. How- 
ever, exports of bunker coal showed a 
decrease during the first quarter of 1945, 
being only 63,137 long tons in compari- 
son with 69,000 tons during the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1944 and 65,458 tons 
in the fourth quarter of that year. The 
exports through Lourenco Marques rep- 
resent a large part of the coal mined in 
the Transvaal. 


Construction 


HOUSING PROGRAM, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government has pro- 
posed to spend 200,000,000 pesos annu- 
ally for housing construction during the 
next 20 years, reports a foreign publi- 
cation. The program aims to build 20,- 
000 houses annually, costing between 
7,000 and 10,000 pesos each. The work 
will be carried out according to eco- 
nomic conditions and as building costs 
tend to decrease. 

In addition, an extensive public-works 
program for that country calls for the 
expenditure of 1,250,000,000 pesos over a 
5-year period, according to an Argentine 
publication. 


BUILDING IN CANADA 


Construction contracts awarded in 
Canada during the first 6 months of 1945 
were valued at $175,748,300, an increase 
of more than $23,000,000 over the value 
of contracts awarded during the first 
half of 1944. Contracts awarded during 
June 1945 totaled $58,875,000, the high- 
est monthly total since 1929, with the 
single exception of June 1941, according 
to a Dominion trade journal. 

Building permits issued during the 
first half of 1945 were valued at $78,111,- 
275, compared with $63,534,843 during 
the first half of the past year. 

More than 1,000 new homes will be 
built in Calgary, Alberta, Canada, during 
1945, provided plans of prospective 
builders materialize and manpower and 
material are available, reports a Cana- 
dian publication. This number is far 
in excess of the record set during 1944 
when permits for 687 homes were 
granted. 
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a 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and 
Panama: Rubber Produc- 
tion and Exports to the 


United States 


Operations of the Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation in the area 
cited above began in June 1942, 
under agreements signed witn 
Nicaragua on May 7, with Costa 
Rica on June 16, and with Panama 
on September 11, 1942. Shipments 
of natural rubber from. these 
countries to the United States, 
June 1942 through June 1945, were 
as follows: Costa Rica, 2,486,726 
pounds; Nicaragua, 8,461,641 
pounds; Panama, 1,954,814 pounds 
total, 12,903,181 pounds. 

These figures are based on offi- 
cial records and documents cover- 
ing arrivals of rubber at ports of 
shipment and shipments to the 
United States. For Costa Rica the 
figures express actual shipments 
only through December 1943; 
thereafter they express arrivals of 
crude rubber at the washing mills 
for conversion into washed crepe. 
After January 1, 1944, the bulk of 
the rubber shipments were in the 
form of washed crepe. 

A progressive improvement was 
made in the quality of the rubber | 








produced and shipped, particularly 
from the standpoint of removing 
its moisture and impurities. ¢ 














PROPOSAL TO IMPROVE SANITATION 
FACILITIES, COLOMBIA 


Proposal has been made to improve 
sanitation facilities throughout Colom- 
bia, according to the Colombian press, by 
the ultimate construction of 543 aque- 
ducts, 625 sewerage systems, and new 
filtration plants in the more than 150 
existing aqueducts. In addition, sewer- 
age systems should be extended in ap- 
proximately 68 municipalities. The sug- 
gested program involves the expenditure 
of approximately 268,000,000 pesos, in- 
cluding 28,000,000 pesos for hospitals 
and 40,000,000 pesos for purification 
plants. 


PLANS FOR TOURIST HOTEL, CHIMBOTE, 
PERU 


Construction of a modern tourist hotel 
has been planned for Chimbote, Peru, 
reports the foreign press. The structure, 
which will contain between 40 and 50 
rooms, will be built on a site facing the 
main plaza of the town, overlooking the 
bay and ocean, and will be south of the 
port works and the newly developed in- 
dustrial area at the north end of the bay: 
The location is regarded as ideal for a 
seacoast resort. 

A second hotel is to be built at Caraz 
(about 41 kilometers from Huallanca) by 
the same corporation as the Chimbote 
hotel and will be operated in connection 
with it. 
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PuBLIC-WoRKS PROJECTS, ZURICH, 
SWITZERLAND 


The Canton of Zurich, Switzerland, 
has proposed a 5-year public-works plan 
calling for the expenditure of 750,000,000 
Swiss francs (1 franc=$0.2335 U. S. Cur- 
rency), according to a Swiss publication. 
The plan includes the following proj- 
ects: Cantonal hospital at Zurich, 53,- 
000,000 francs; Cantonal hospital at 
Winterthur, 12,000,000; women’s clinic at 
Zurich, 14,000,000; administrative build- 
ings at Zurich and Winterthur, 96,000,- 
000; military barracks, 15,000,000; school 
buildings, 68,000,000; and roads, high- 
ways, and an airfield, 143,000,000. 

Projects involving the expenditure of 
135,000,000 francs are now ready to be 
put into operation, and plans for various 
kinds of construction costing 143,000,000 
francs have been drawn up but not yet 
financed. The other projects, however, 
have been evolved only theoretically. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


NATIONAL ELECTRIFICATION PLAN, PERU 


Studies are being made for the de- 
velopment of a national electrification 
plan in Peru, according to the Peruvian 
press. Besides the central hydroelectric 
plant of the Canon del Pato, work will 
include a chain of central plants so lo- 
cated as to supply most of the more 
populous areas of the country. 

The first of these projected central 
plants will be located on the Montaro 
River, it has been announced. This 
plant, utilizing a fall of 980 meters of 
water, will have total capacity of 740,000 
kilowatts. Areas to be served by these 
installations include the Departments of 
Junin, Huancavelica, Ica, and, by means 
of a transmission line approximately 330 
kilometers in length, the city of Lima and 
the port of Callao. 

The next most important plant will be 
installed near the ruins of Machu Picchu 
on the Urubamba River. With a 120,000- 
kilowatt capacity, this plant will supply 
power to the Departments of Cuzco and 
Apurimac. The third will be located on 
the escarpment, Pongo de Manseriche, 
near the port of Borga on the Maranon 
River. Because of the particularly sat- 
isfactory natural conditions in the area, 
it is estimated that a 2,000,000-kilowatt 
capacity can be developed at a very low 
cost. Within a radius of 500 meters of 
this project are the Departments of 
Amazonas, San Martin, part of Loreto, 
Lambayeque, Piura, and Tumbes. 


BRITISH POWER PLANTS For U.S. S. R. 


A total of 99 electric-power plants with 
combined capacity of 750,000 kilowatts 
are in process of delivery to the Soviet 
Union from Great Britain through the 
United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion, according to the British press. Of 
the 33 plants for permanent stations, 11 
had been delivered in June, as had been 
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Commercial Sales of American Coal to Certain Foreign Coun- 
tries: New Policy Announced by Solid Fuels Administrator 


Effective at once, the Solid Fuels Administration for War will permit Amer- 
ican coals to be sold commercially for export to Sweden, Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, and North Africa, to the extent that they can be spared from 
essential needs in the United States and the liberated nations of Europe, 
Solid Fuels Administrator Harold L. Ickes has announced. 

However, all commercial shipments must be applied against the export 
allocations set up by the Foreign Economic Administration for distributing 
the 8,000,000 tons of American coals to be made available for use across the 
Atlantic in 1945, he said. SFA must approve the sources of the coal before 
contracts can be made. 

“In view of our short supply of coal, we must make certain that any com- 
mercial saies of coal across the Atlantic will not impair our own essential 
needs or those of our Allies, particularly where their lands have been devas- 
tated by war,” Administrator Ickes said. 

“Therefore, permits for the commercial éxport of American coals to 
Sweden, Portugal, Switzerland, Denmark, and North Africa will be denied 
whenever it is ascertained that the particular coal is needed here at home 
or has been previously directed for shipment to the liberated nations of 


, Europe. 


“At this time we cannot permit the commercial shipment of any of the 
coals produced in Districts 7 and 8 (southern West Virginia, western Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky, northeastern Tennessee) which are in wide demand 
and are extremely scarce.” 

Wherever persons who contract to sell coal to the designated nations find 
themselves unable to obtain sufficient coal to fulfill these contracts SFA will 
not direct other producers to supply the coal to the exporters, the Adminis- 
trator said. 

In the event that these nations cannot obtain enough coal through com- 
mercial channels to meet their allocations, SFA will attempt to make the 
coal available. Such coal will be sold by producers direct to the foreign gov- 
ernment on whatever terms they mutually agree upon. 

These arrangements will permit United States producers, sales agents, 
wholesalers or exporters having approved sources of supply to make commer- 
cial contracts with the Governments of Sweden, Portugal, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and North Africa, within the limits of FEA’s allocations. 

The new arrangements will permit the negotiation of commercial sales, 
which up to now have been generally prohibited during the war period. The 








status of South American and Caribbean exports remains unchanged. 














23 of 56 mobile stations. At that time 
10 hydroelectric plants were being 
manufactured. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


EXPORTS AND STOCKS OF COFFEE, COLOMBIA 


Colombian coffee exports of 386,878 
sacks of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) in May 1945, registered 
an increase over those of April 1945, 
when 262,264 sacks were exported, but 
a decrease as compared with May 1944 
exports of 429,377 sacks. 

Buenaventura, Barranquilla, and Car- 
tagena coffee stocks totaled 487,651 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each on June 30 as 
against 818,349 sacks on May 31, 1945. 


Cacao INDUSTRY, COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica’s intermediate crop of 
cacao for 1945, which is gathered during 
April and May, was unusually small as 
a result of the abnormally heavy rainfall 
during the last 3 months of 1944, which 
flooded most of the cacao plantations in 
the Atlantic region and caused severe 
damage to the trees. Although the large 





majority of the growers made extensive 
prunings, damage caused by the floods 
was so great and the trees so weakened 
that this measure did not benefit the trees 
to any great extent. 

Exports of cacao from Costa Rica dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1945 totaled 
80,852 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) as compared with 1,081,692 kilo- 
grams in the second quarter of 1944. 

Colombia was the only market for 
Costa Rican cacao in the second quarter 
of 1945, as that country continued to 
offer the highest prices for the small 
amount of cacao available for export. 


CuBAN COFFEE INDUSTRY 


The Cuban Coffee Stabilization Insti- 
tute has revised slightly the figures cov- 
ering the 1944-45 crop to 438,145 bags of 
60 kilograms each. Washed coffee con- 
stituted 63,230 bags, or 14 percent of the 
crop, as compared with only 7.6 percent 
of the preceding year’s crop. 

By August 2 a total of 55,696 bags of 
the export quota had been turned over 
voluntarily by the owners to the roasters, 
and about 17,637 bags had been seized 
by inspectors of the Coffee Institute in 
compliance with the provisions of Presi- 
dential Decree No. 1895. (See page 19 of 
August 11 issue of FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY.) 
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Domestic consumption during the sec. 
ond quarter of 1945 amounted to 120,897 
bags or about 12 percent more than dur- 
ing the like quarter in 1944 and 26 per. 
cent more than the average for the 
second quarter of 1939, 1940, and 1941, 
Increased consumption is due to greater 
purchasing power and scarcity of sub- 
stitute commodities. 

During the second quarter of 1945 ex. 
ports of Cuban coffee amounted to 568 
bags, going mostly to Spain, as com- 
pared with 38,521 bags in the first quar- 
ter of 1945. 


CosTa RICAN COFFEE CROPS AND Exports 


For many years the prosperity of Costa 
Rica has depended on its coffee crop. In 
1941 coffee accounted for 59.81 percent 
of all exports. . 

During the crop year October 1, 1943, 
to September 31, 1944, Costa Rica’s 
total production of green coffee beans 
amounted to 370,575 bags of 60 kilograms 
net as compared with 459,292 bags in the 
1942-43 season. 

Exports of coffee during the 1943-44 
quota year totaled 308,747 bags, valued 
at $6,296,579, as against 398,111 bags, 
valued at $7,997,249, in 1942-43. 


COFFEE EXporTS, EL SALVADOR 


Although total exportation of coffee 
totaled 903,920 bags of 60 kilograms each 
by the end of July 1945, it was 30,712 
bags less than total exports during the 
corresponding period of 1943-44. The 
amount of coffee shipped to the United 
States totaled 833,203 bags and exceeded 
by 43,922 bags the amount shipped dur- 
ing the like period of 1943-44. 

Exports up to July 31, 1945, together 
with stocks in the ports, totaled 999,992 
bags in contrast to the preceding year’s 
figures of 1,060,238 bags. Sales of the 
1944-45 coffee crop amounted to 883,751 
bags as compared with sales of 1,090,339 
bags by the end of July 1944 of the 1943- 
44 coffee crop. 


GUATEMALAN EXPORTS OF COFFEE 


Coffee exports from Guatemala totaled 
125,302 bags of 60 kilograms in May 1945 
compared with 78,876 bags in the corre- 
sponding month of 1944; June 1945 ex- 
ports totaled 109,661 bags as against 48,- 
951 bags in June 1944. Of the total May 
and June 1945 shipments of 234,963 bags, 
96 percent went to the United States and 
the remainder to Canada. May and June 
1944 exports amounted to 127,827 bags, 
of which 92.4 percent went to the United 
States and 7.6 percent to Canada. 

Exports during the first 9 months of 
the 1944—45 quota year (October through 
June) totaled 653,646 bags, as against 
656,099 bags in the corresponding period 
of the 1943-44 quota year. Exports to 
the United States through June of this 
quota year accounted for 87 percent, as 
compared with 81 percent in the first 9 
months of the 1943-44 quota year; ap- 
proximately 6 percent went to Canada, 
as compared with 16 percent during the 
past year; and about 2 percent of the 
total 9 months’ exports went to Switzer- 
land during both quota years. 

Stocks in the ports awaiting shipment 
on June 30, 1945, totaled 111,377 bags. 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


BANANA PRODUCTION AND TRADE, JAMAICA, 
B. W. I. 


In June, Jamaica, British West Indies, 
showed signs of recovering from the 
severe Gamage to its second most im- 
portant crop, bananas, inflicted by the 
August 1944 hurricane, but the recovery 
even when complete will only be relative, 
because of the Panama and spot leaf 
diseases. 

Bananas purchased by the government 
under the banana subsidy during June 
1945 totaled 79,237 bunches, as compared 
with 32,884 bunches in May 1945. It is 
unofficially reported that two shipments 
to Tampa, Fla., in the middle of July 
1945, amounted to 65,000 stems. 

No estimates of production are avail- 
able but normally Government purchases 
are approximately equivalent to produc- 
tion. The extreme scarcity of bananas 
as well as other foodstuffs, however, and 
the existence of a black market in ba- 
nanas has affected this relationship. 

In the first 6 months of 1945 the gov- 
ernment purchased 455,545 stems, as 
compared with 2,981,242 stems in the 
corresponding period of 1944. Total 
shipments of bananas in the first 6 
months of 1945 amounted to 387,724 
stems, as against 652,648 stems in the 
January-June period of 1944. 

Official figures from the Collector Gen- 
eral show that during the first quarter 
of 1945, exports of bananas to Canada 
totaled 92,843 stems, and to the United 
States, 52,301 stems, or a total of 145,144 
stems exported to all countries. Exports 
in the first 3 months of 1944 amounted 
to 301,176 stems. 

An All-Island Banana Producers As- 
sociation was formed in June 1945. The 
banana hurricane-insurance scheme pro- 
posed by the government has recently 
been approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and it is expected that it will 
soon become a law. 


Yucca-STARCH PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


About 15,463 short tons of yucca were 
ground in the Dominican Republic in 
the first 6 months of 1945, from which 
3,627 short tons of starch were manufac- 
tured. 

Large quantities of yucca (sweet) were 
consumed as food because of the drought 
during the past year. The drought and 
the dryness in certain regions this year 
have reduced the yield to about 25 per- 
cent of normal production. In 1943, 
60,673 short tons of yucca were ground 
and 12,987 tons of starch manufactured, 
whereas in 1944 only 32,270 tons of yucca 
were ground and 6,012 tons of starch 
manufactured. 

Exports of yucca starch from the Do- 
minican Republic in the first 6 months 
of 1945 amounted to 4,033,439 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), valued at 
$614,752. 


SHIPMENTS OF FRESH FRUITS, CUBA 


Pineapples and avocados were the only 
fresh fruits exported from Habana, Cuba, 
in July 1945. Pineapples amounted to 
286,666 pounds, or about one-third of 
the quantity exported in July 1944 and 
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- about one-tenth of the average quantity 


shipped in July 1939, 1940, and 1941. 

Fresh-pineapple exports during the 
entire shipping season are estimated at 
920,000 crates (averaging 80 pounds gross 
and 73 pounds net). 

Exports of avocados in July 1945, to- 
taled 140,375 pounds or about one-sixth 
the quantity exported in the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year and only 
about 4 percent of that exported in July 
of each of the years 1939-41. Exports 
during the entire shipping season which 
ends in September may not total 10,000 
crates, as the hurricane and drought 
have had a devastating effect on the 
trees. 

The forecast for grapefruit exports is 
about 50,000 crates, of which 35,000 are 
expected to be shipped in September and 
15,000 in October. 
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DECIDUOUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND Ex- 
PORTS, MExIco 


Mexico is not a large producer of de- 
ciduous fruit. Although there are a few 
commercial orchards throughout the Re- 
public, most of the production is on a 
small scale. According to members of 
the trade, however, the over-all produc- 
tion of deciduous fruit has been increas- 
ing in the past 5 years. Some are of the 
opinion that during this period produc- 
tion of most deciduous fruits has in- 
creased as much as 25 percent, but official 
Statistics fail to substantiate these claims. 
However, the planting of fruit trees has 
been on a larger scale than formerly. 

Official production statistics for apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, grapes, apricots 
and quinces for the years 1939 to 1944, in- 
clusive, are shown in the following table: 


{In metric tons] 








| } | | 
Kind 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 
Wane G2 bi are 36, 783 | 44,359 48,508 | 37,652 | 38,526 | 38,975 
Lo TREK REM ARS SK UR SS Ct 10,016 | 10,190 | 11,481 | 11,647 | 11,094 | — 13,143 
AE ILA LE BT SEES SM EE Oe 39,521 | 34,789 | 43,610 | 43,256 | 41,336 | 48, 296 
ge eae ea ttre ORT ee BO: 26,718 | 26,117 | 24,983 | 25,380 | 23,668 | (2) 
AO SEE eT ee Ne Se ES | 12,620 | 12,368} 16,924) 19,696) 22,500 (2) 
Apricots cha Mescdecacscscscseessf ROOT 8 eee ae ee (2) 
Quinces ; IG VS) SOP ee | 9,305 | | 1, 748 | 14,773 | 6, 592 (?) 
| i 


15,454 | 16, 





1 Includes Peron, a fruit similar to the cider apples of Europe. 


2? Data not available. 


Members of the trade state that de- 
spite high prices, sales are brisk with 
the single limitation being shortage of 
fruit. The demand for deciduous fruits 
in Mexico City appears to be increasing 
as a result of greater buying power of 
the city’s expanding population. 

Mexico is not self-sufficient in the pro- 
duction of deciduous fruits, and it im- 
ports fairly important quantities from 


the United States. Most of the imports 
are to Mexico City which is by far the 
largest market in the Republic and the 
only market of sufficient size to handle 
carload lots. 

All types of deciduous fruits are im- 
ported, but the most important from 
the standpoint of volume are apples and 
grapes. The former are sold primarily 
on public markets, whereas the latter 

















Want To Buy a Titian “Venus”? If So, Address the U. S. 


Commercial Co. 


The Foreign Economic Administration announced recently that the U. S. 
Commercial Co. has been advised by the Italian Government’s official export 
organization, the Istituto Nazionale per Commercio Estero, that a group of 
oil paintings by foreign and Italian masters is now available for export 
through the Istituto Finanziario del Lavaro in Rome. 


The paintings are: Price, in lire 


Titian: “Venus,” described by Fiocco..._....... .. .- ns ence 5, 500, 000 
Pieter Breughel: “Amsterdam Under the Snow”_--_--------------------- 1, 485, 000 
Antonio Moro: “Portrait: of a Man". ....- 2.2.2 .262-- 6-52 osc 1, 100, 000 
Bronzino: “Venus and Cupid’’.......-.--------------------------- pa 1, 375, 000 
Bronzino: “Bleanor of Aragon” ..........2. 22. 2-2-5 eo nn seein nese 1, 650, 050 
Gauguin: “The Green Man” .......--.---------------------------=+----- 1, 659, 000 
Manet: still life, “Flowers and Fruit” ..........-.. ~~. .2.-2. 52 eaes- 1, 100, 000 
Caravaggio: “David with Goliath's Head”-~.....------------------------ 1, 650, 000 
Caravaggio: “Profane Love”._...... .~ 1.26 nn bs ss seen se eas 1, 650, 000 


The export of works of art is highly restricted by the Italian Government, 
and these are the first paintings that have been offered by the Istituto Na- 
zionale per Commercio Estero. 

The purchase of these works of art will, of course, be subject to the Italian 
progressive export tax on works of art more than 50 years old. 

Prices should be figured on the basis of 100 lire to the dollar. 

These paintings will be sold by the Istituto Nazionale per Commercio Es- 
tero in the United States through the U. S. Commercial Co., and further 
information may be obtained by addressing communications to that organi- 
zation, Foreign Economic Administration, Fourteenth — and Constitution 
Avenue NW., Washington 25, D. C. 
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are used to a large extent in the wine 
industry. 

The Mexican market for imported de- 
ciduous fruit is limited by the fact that 
only a small percentage of the popula- 
tion can afford to purchase imported 
fruit. In most cases the sale of imported 
fruit is to foreigners and the well-to-do 
Mexican families. 

The following table shows imports of 
deciduous fruit into Mexico in the years 
1940-44 and the first 4 months of 1945: 


[In metric tons] 











First 4 

Kind 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | months 
1945 

Peaches_....; 39 30 43 22 yer EE 

Pears........| 201 | 334| 291 | 207 | 328 249 

Plums.......| 45| 324) 44/| 31] 297 | 14 
Grapes...-../1,153 |1,184 | 930 | 908 1,175 | (‘) 


Apples-.--_- 1,084 1,608 (1,357 (1,274 |1, 884 1, 126 





1 Data not available. 


Apple imports are heaviest during Oc- 
tober, November, December, and Janu- 
ary; pears in October, November, and 
December; and peaches and plums in 
July and August. 

Production of deciduous fruits in Mex- 
ico in 1945 is expected to be materially 
smaller than that of 1944, because of 
MarcQ and April frosts in some of the 
principal producing districts and below- 
average rainfall during the entire season. 


BaNANA SHIPMENTS, GUATEMALA 


Banana exports from Guatemala in 
June 1945, totaled 802,626 stems, as com- 
pared with 273,764 stems in June 1944. 
Exports in June 1945 were the highest for 
that month since 1941, when 1,129,177 
stems were exported. 

All shipments of bananas during June 
were made to the United States ports of 
New Orleans, Mobile, and Charleston, 
and from the Guatemalan port of Puerto 
Barrios. Calculated at f. o. b. prices 
Puerto Barrios, shipments in June 1945 
were valued at approximately $513.680. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPporTs OF BANANAS, 
MEXIco 


Production of bananas in Mexico in 
1945 is expected to be slightly above the 
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over-all 1944 production of 440,465 metric 
tons. Despite difficulties, principally in 
transportation, growers are reported to 
have increased their plantings in 1944 
which has resulted in the larger 1945 
production. 

The 1944 production of 440,465 metric 
tons of bananas represents a decline of 
10,987 metric tons from the 451,452 tons 
produced in the preceding year and of 
15,315 tons from the average of 455,780 
tons in 1939-43. Much of the decrease 
in 1944 is attributed to torrential rains 
in September 1944, which resulted in 
floods, and also to high winds which 
reached hurricane proportions. The 
rains and high winds were particularly 
damaging as they came just prior to the 
peak season of the harvest. 

Exports of bananas from Mexico dur- 
ing 1944 amounted to 5,812,129 stems 
a large decrease from 7,193,024 stems ex- 
ported in 1943. Shipments during the 
first 5 months of 1945 have surpassed 
those in the corresponding months of 
1944, and in all probability exports dur- 
ing 1945 will equal or surpass those of 
1943 when 7,193,024 stems left the coun- 
try. According to the trade the limiting 
factor has been transportation. During 
the period, January-May 1945 exports 
totaled 2,185,930 stems as against 1,- 
529,310 in the corresponding period of 
1944. With the exception of 210,000 
stems which went to Canada, all exports 
of bananas from Mexico in 1945 were sent 
to the United States. 


Grains and Products 


Rice AVAILABLE For Export, R10 GRANDE 
po SuL, BRAZIL 


Harvesting of the 1944-45 Rio Grande 
do Sul (Brazil) rice crop was completed 
during the second quarter of 1945. The 
July estimate of 6,000,000 sacks of rough 
rice of 50 kilograms each (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) was the same as an 
earlier one. 

The recently harvested crop is being 
stored in warehouses in the interior of 
the State wherever possible until such 
time as rail or water transport facilities 
become available. 











from domestic mills. 








Jute Rope as a Substitute: Its Use Must Be Continued, Says 
WPB, Because of World Shortages of Other Materials 


The use of jute rope as a substitute for manila, sisal, and henequen rope, 
the fibers of which remain in short supply, must be continued, the War 
Production Board reported 2 weeks ago. 

. WPB said that Navy and War Shipping Administration requirements for 
rope for the fourth quarter of 1945 exceed the anticipated rope production 


While Army requirements since the victory over Japan have been substan- 
tially reduced, the requirements for manila and sisal rope by the claimant 
agencies still remains extremely high, the board said. 

Pointing to a continuing world shortage of manila, sisal, and henequen 
fiber because of the heavy rope demands for United States consumption and 
for cordage required in the liberated countries, WPB said that small ship- 
ments of Philippine abacaé might ease the situation in this country. 

Sisal production in the Netherlands Indies is still uncertain, WPB said, 
and no information is available as to when supplies from this source can 
be made available for United States mills. 
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The Rice Institute has estimated that 
of the 3,500,000 60-kilogram sacks, or 
210,000 metric tons of hulled rice, for 
this year’s crop, a total of 1,116,666 sacks 
or 67,000 metric tons will be available for 
exportation to other Brazilian States, 
Officials of the Rice Institute state that 
a total of 1,050,000 sacks or 63,000 met- 
ric tons will be shipped to the Uniteg 
Kingdom by the end of this year. It 
has also been estimated that 334,344 
sacks or 20,000 metric tons will probably 
be available for export to foreign coun- 
tries. The actual quantity which will be 
available for export will not be known 
until November or December of this year 
when requirements for deficient States 
will be more accurately known and the 
supplies available for foreign export can 
be more readily determined bysthe in- 
stitute. A total of 1.000,000 sacks or 
60,000 metric tons will be held in the 
State for consumption and seed. 


Meats and Products 
SUPPLIES OF MEAT, PANAMA 


During 1944, 58879 cattle and 42,467 
hogs were slaughtered in the Republic 
of Panama, as compared with 60,370 
cattle and 44,281 hogs in 1943. 

Imports of cattle in 1944 totaled 4,006 
head, as compared with 8,906 in 1943. 
Hogs imported in 1944 amounted to 90, 
whereas 566 hogs were brought into the 
country in 1943. In addition, 290,034 
gross kilograms (1 kilogram=2,2046 
pounds) of fresh beef and 188,416 gross 
kilograms of pork were imported in 1944, 
as against 475,816 gross kilograms of 
fresh beef and 344,313 gross kilograms of 
pork in 1943. 


Poultry and Products 


PANAMA IMPORTS FOWL FOR BREEDING 


In order to encourage poultry raising 
in the Republic of Panama, the Pana- 
manian Department of Agriculture in 
the first 7 months cf 1945 imported 
11,930 fowl for breeding purposes, in- 
cluding ducks and chickens of such well- 
known breeds as White Leghorn, Barred 
Plymouth Rock, Long Island Red and 
New Hampshire Red, according to the 
foreign press. 

The Department distributed the poul- 
try at the following prices: Week-old 
chicks sold at $4.50 a dozen, with the 
price per dozen increasing at the rate 
of $0.50 for each week of age and full- 
grown poultry selling for $0.60 a pound. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGar SITUATION IN JAMaIca, B. W. I. 


Sugar production in Jamaica com- 
menced the second week of January 
1945. By July 1, 1945, 146,269 long tons 
of an anticipated total of 151,253 long 
tons, had been produced. Production of 
the 1943-44 crop amounted to 151,882 
tons, whereas that of the 1942-43 drop 
equaled 165,669 tons. 

The Imperial Government will buy all 
the sugar Jamaica produces this season. 
Mill capacity is ample to take care of 
increased output up to 175,000 tons per 
crop year. There are 26 mills operating. 
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The Sugar Manufacturers’ Association ~ 


(of Jamaica), Ltd., has reported that do- 
mestic consumption during the first 6 
months of 1945 was 14,662 tons and that 
consumption during the entire calendar 
year 1944 was 35,708 tons. It is estimated 
that two-thirds of this sugar is semi- 
refined or “white.” 

Stocks of sugar in the hands of the 
Sugar Manufacturers’ Asssociation, 
through which all sugar passes to whole- 
salers and retailers or is exported, on 
July 1, 1945, totaled 77,973 long tons, as 
compared with 93,814 tons a year earlier. 
Stocks held.by wholesalers and retailers 
are only the minimum for current trade 
and are practically negligible. 


CONDITIONS IN CUBAN INDUSTRY 


Cuba’s 1945 sugar crop, according to 
preliminary data, amounted to about 
3,924 240 short tons of raw sugar, or 
about 30 percent less than the near- 
record 1944 crop of 5,650 short tons in- 
cluding about 900,000 tons produced in 
the form of invert molasses. 

Cuba reserved about 285,000 short tons 
of raw sugar for domestic consumption 
in 1945, a large increase over the 255,000 
short tons used in 1944 and 225,000 in 
1943. 

The manufacture of hard candy pro- 
ceeded at an increased rate during the 
first 4 months of 1945. The Cuban Gov- 
ernment published a decree on May 11 
freezing and controlling all stocks of 
sugar in Cuba. : 

About 2,500,000 long tons of sugar were 
shipped during the first half of the year. 
Some of this sugar was carried over from 
the 1944 crop. 

Shipments of molasses during the first 
6 months of 1945 totaled 85,500,000 gal- 
lons. This consisted of 16,600,000 gal- 
lons of invert molasses shipped entirely 
to the United States and about 69,000,000 
gallons of blackstrap molasses, of which 
four-fifths was shipped to the United 
States and the remainder to the United 
Kingdom. ; 

Stocks of molasses for export on July 
1, 1945, amounted to 3,303,000 gallons of 
invert molasses and 31,238,000 gallons of 
blackstrap molasses. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, NICARAGUA 


Imports of leather into Nicaragua dur- 
ing 1944 were valued at $209,367. 

Exports during the first quarter of 
1945 included 57,657 pounds of skins, 
most of which were wild-animal skins. 


PARAGUAYAN EXPORTS 


Exports of bovine hides and skins from 
Paraguay totaled 428,895 units during 
1944, an increase of approximately 11 
percent over those of 1943. The total 
comprised the following: Salted cattle 
hides, 398,435 units; dry cattle hides, 
24562 units; and unborn calfskins, 
5,898 units. Approximately 43 percent 
of the total hide exports were sent to the 
TInited Kingdom, 29 percent to Argen- 
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Peru To Increase Output of Rotenone ° 





Peru, now the United States’ chief supplier of rotenone for use as an 
insecticide, expects to increase production further under an agreement with 
the Foreign Economic Administration reaffirming prices offered to producers. 

According to press reports from Lima, Peruvian producers aim to step 
up production to an annual rate of more than 7,000,000 pounds of barbasco 
roots and rotenone, derived from the root of the barbasco plant. 

This production rate is more than double Peru’s output rate prior to Pearl 
Harbor, when the United States was importing more than half of its rotenone 
from the Far East. Meanwhile, the United States has turned to the other 
Americas, principally Peru and Brazil, for increased quantities of rotenone to 
replace supplies lost in the Far East. 

The Peruvian rotenone-producing industry, centered in the upper Amazon 
area and shipping through the Amazon, port of Iquitos, has grown rapidly. 
It is largely a creation of the last decade, when United States demand for 
rotenone as an insecticide in agriculture provided a big market. 

A 4-year agreement, running to May 1946, was signed with Peru in 1942, 
providing sufficiently attractive prices to stimulate expansion of the industry 
to help supply the United States market. 

Meanwhile, United States agricultural experiment stations and technicians 
have been cooperating with other American republics to increase rotenone 
production. This cooperation has included the distribution of some 2,000,000 
derris cuttings in Central America, Mexico, Colombia, Ecuador, Haiti, and 
other countries to promote growing of rotenone-yielding crops. 

Record-breaking wartime production of food crops in the United States 
increased the demand for rotenone just at the time supplies were cut off 
from the Far East. In view of the heavy demand for retonone, many dealers 
believe the incentive to increase production in the other Americas will remain 
strong, even with Far Eastern sources of supply reopened. 

According to the Lima newspaper Prensa, Peru is supplying the United 
States with more than 90 percent of the rotenone now being used in 
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agriculture. 
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tina in transit, and 22 percent to the 
United States. 

The low level of the Paraguéy River 
disrupted river shipping during 1944 and 
held up exports of quebracho extract. 
Exports of this extract amounted to 
27,273,701 kilograms and were valued at 
5,474,000 guaranies, compared with 44,- 
642,591 kilograms valued at 6,372,000 
guaranies in 1943. Extract valued at 
2,123,000 guaranies was shipped to the 
United States during 1944. 

Production of quebracho extract to- 
taled 47,266,433 kilograms during the 
past year, compared with 38,474,567 
kilograms in the preceding year. 


SHOE COMPANY OPERATING, PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


A shoe company was one of the prin- 
cipal enterprises affected when the 
Philippine National Development Co. 
was authorized a few months ago to re- 
sume operation. This company had on 
hand a sufficient supply of cut soles and 
cut and stitched uppers to make between 
30,000 and 40,000 pairs of shoes. 


SITUATION IN SHOE INDUSTRY, 
SWITZERLAND 


Swiss shoe exports, which in 1943 had 
declined to a mere fraction of the pre- 
war volume, continued to decline in 1944. 
Exports of footwear (excluding rubber) 
totaled 118,158 pairs during 1944, com- 
pared with 158,395 pairs in 1943. The 
value declined to 3,700,002 francs (1 
franc=$0.2335 U. S. currency) from 
4,400 244 francs in 1943. 

During 1944 footwear imports de- 
creased to 26,854 pairs from 41,862 pairs 
during the preceding year. 


Production of shoes continued to de- 
cline during the past year, whereas sales 
maintained the 1943 volume. Numerous 
shoe factories worked overtime in an 
effort to maintain production. The pe- 
riod of validity of the shoe-rationing 
card was extended from September 30, 
1944, to June 30, 1945, and later to Jan- 
uary 31, 1946. All blank coupons repre- 
senting a total of 40 points were vali- 
dated. A pair of heavy shoes for men 
calls for 40 points, and walking shoes for 
women take from 30 to 40 points. 

Except for small quantities of upper 
leather, no shoe leather was imported 
during 1944. 

The leather industry was greatly ham- 
pered during 1944 by the scarcity of raw 
materials, and none of the tanneries 
reached the turn-over of the preceding 
year. No heavy hides were imported 
and imports of sheepskins and goatskins 
continued to dwindle. Domestic slaugh- 
terings also declined. 

Exports of hides and skins during 1944 
were valued at approximately 6.958,800 
francs, compared with approximately 
7,425,000 francs during the preceding 
year. 


PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND SKINS, URUGUAY 


Production of cattle hides, calfskins, 
and sheep and lamb skins in Uruguay 
totaled 107,885 pieces, 8,928 pieces, and 
141,261 pieces, respectively, during June 
1945, according to the slaughter of ani- 
mals in the packing houses and in the 
small slaughterhouses in the interior of 
the country. This brought the cumula- 
tive total for the first 6 months of 1945 
to 434,858 cattle hides, 30,179 calfskins, 
and 489,194 sheep and lamb skins. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


SITUATION IN INDUSTRY, BRAZIL 


The difficult marketing situation in 
the lumber industry of southern Brazil 
continued during the first part of 1945. 
A bottleneck in coastwise shipping inter- 
fered with the movement of lumber to 
consuming centers, and exports also de- 
creased. 

Pine-lumber exports during the first 


quarter of 1945 declined to 53,000 metric . 


tons compared with 67,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of lumber, exclusive of Doug- 
las fir, through Canadian maritime ports 
to the United Kingdom decreased more 
than 3,000,000 feet during the first quar- 
ter of 1945 from those of the correspond- 
ing months in 1944. Such exports to 
the United States in the same period 
were almost 2,000,000 feet less than in 
the first quarter of 1944. 


Exports From Costa RICA 


Exports of lumber from Costa Rica 
totaled 1,795 metric tons, valued at 
$235,93Q, in 1944. Balsa accounted for 
$203,508 and 815 metric tons. 


ESTIMATE OF Wak DAMAGE TO MILLS, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Preliminary estimates place war dam- 
age to Philippine lumber mills and log- 
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ging equipment at 50 percent of prewar 
milling capacity, according to a report 
of the Director of the Bureau of For- 
estry. Many mills were completely de- 
stroyed and others badly damaged, and 
destruction of equipment appears to 
have been great, although a complete 
survey has not yet been made. 

No lumber for civilian use had been 
produced as of July 1. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


INSUFFICIENT SUPPLIES OF MANY TYPES, 
CHILE 


Stocks of many types of machinery are 
low in Chile, and demand in many lines 
continues active, according to recent re- 
ports from Santiago. There is said to 
be neither mining machinery nor equip- 
ment in the market. Standard items 
such as drills, drifters, and similar items, 
are sold long before they are received. 
The repair-parts situation is said to be 
improving. 

Receipts of woodworking machines 
have been small, and sales are effected 
before delivery. There is an active de- 
mand for all types of small woodworking 
machines. Although industrial sewing 
machines have arrived regularly from the 
United States, the number is insufficient 
to do more than meet the most urgent 
needs. 

There are no stocks of metalworking 
machine tools on hand, and there is an 











OPA said. 


than current import prices. 


grinding cacao beans. 


flavoring. 


cocoa beans. 


application to OPA. 








New Price Regulations Applying to Cocoa Products 
From Abroad 


A method has been provided for establishing ceiling prices that importers 
may pay directly to foreign sellers for cocoa products, and maximum prices 
at which importers and subsequent buyers may sell, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration announced on August 30. These ceilings will be in line with the 
March 1942 ceiling prices established for sales of domestic cocoa products, 


The new provisions, which became effective September 4, are necessary be- 
cause prices for the imported products have increased substantially above 
the March 1942 levels. It is expected that the new ceilings on prices paid 
by importers for cocoa products will in general be about 50 percent less 


Imported commodities covered by today’s action are used principally in the 
manufacture of candy and other confections. They include: 


1. Chocolate liquor, which is a solid or semi-plastic food produced by finely 


2. Sweet chocolate coatings, made by mixing the grinding chocolate liquor and 
sugar, with or without added cacao fat and flavoring. 

3. Sweet milk-chocolate coatings, made by mixing and grinding chocolate liquor, 
sugar, and one or more dairy ingredients, with or without added cacao fat and 


4. Cocoa powder, a food made by pulverizing residual material after part of 
the cacao fat has been removed from ground cocoa nibs. 

5. Cocoa pressed cake, the residual material remaining after part of cacao fat 
has been removed from ground cocoa nibs. 

6. Cocoa nibs, the product resulting from roasting, cracking, and cleaning raw 


Specifications for each of these commodities are based on minimum require- 
ments of the- Food and Drug Administration, OPA said. Ceiling prices for 
commodities not meeting the minimum requirements will be established upon 


The formula by which one calculates the prices that importers may pay 
foreign sellers for cocoa products may be found in the August 30 amendment. 
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active demand for small lathes, planers, 
drills, shapers, and similar items. Smal] 
quantities in these groups are being re- 
ceived from Sweden. The products are 
of good quality and reasonably priced, 
Likewise, stocks of all types of mechanics’ 
hand tools are low and demand is heavy, 
Some of these tools have arrived in Chile 
from Sweden and Spain. They are, how- 
ever, selling at relatively higher prices 
than the comparable United States 
articles. 


CANADIAN TRADE IN FARM MACHINERY 


Canadian export sales of farm machin- 
ery are steadily increasing, according to 
the Dominion press. For the 6-month 
period January 1 through June 30, 1945, 
total export value was $10,083,000 (Cana- 
dian currency), as compared with $7,- 
023,000 for the corresponding period of 
the preceding year. 

From January 1 through April 30, 1945, 
Canadian *imports of farm machinery 
were valued at $16,170,000, compared 
with $10,680,000 during the first 4 months 
of the preceding year, indicating a large 
increase in the volume of imports. More 
than 2,000 tractors were imported in 
April alone, compared with approxi- 
mately 1,600 in the corresponding month 
of 1944. 


MARKET FOR SPRAYERS AND FUMIGATORS 
COLOMBIA 


A considerable need exists for insec- 
ticide sprayers in Columbia, imports hav- 
ing declined materially since 1941. Fu- 
migators also are required. Otherwise, 
that country offers a small market for 
insecticide machinery’ and equipment. 
With the exception of a few sprayers and 
driers made domestically, most equip- 
ment used in the inseeticide industry 
came from abroad, chiefly from the 
United States. 


NEW EQUIPMENT NEEDED IN SHOE INDUS- 
TRY, MExICcOo 


The entire shoe industry of Leon, 
Mexico, needs new equipment and ma- 
chinery, for which operators would be 
willing to pay cash, according to ac- 
credited sources of information. Most 
machinery and equipment now in use 
was bought in Germany from 15 to 40 
years ago on an outright basis, the credit 
terms in some cases ranging from 1 to 
3 years. Generally, Leon operators do 
not favor a royalty basis; under present 
circumstances, however, they might con- 
sider purchases under that arrange- 
ment. 

Types of machines in demand are said 
to include heavier stitching machines 
(both double- and triple-needle) , buffing, 
pullover, nailing, and skiving machines. 


CONDITION OF SHOE MACHINERY IN 
URUGUAY 


Approximately 25 percent of the equip- 
ment and machinery used by Uruguayan 
shoe factories is considered modern. 
Factories employing this type of equip- 
ment are chiefly in Montevideo. About 
50 percent of the modern equipment 
came from the United States, the re- 
maining portion having been supplied 
by Denmark, Great Britain, Sweden, 
Germany, Norway, Argentina, and local 


sources. 
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SMALL MARKET FOR PLASTICS MACHINERY, 
URUGUAY 


Uruguayan imports of plastics ma- 
chinery, molds, and parts amounted to 
1,046 kilograms in 1944, 216 kilograms in 
1943, 21,122 kilograms in 1942, and 880 
kilograms in 1941. Imports during the 
first 5 months of 1945 were negligible. 
The United States was the sole supplier 
of imports during the like period in each 
year except 1942, when Argentina and 
Great Britain together accounted for 
nearly 5,000 kilograms. 

It is reported that both the United 
States and Great Britain may find a 
market in Uruguay for this type of equip- 
ment in the very near future. The total 
volume of trade is, however, expected to 
remain small. 


OPERATION OF MACHINE-TRACTOR STATIONS, 
U.S.S.R. 


Machine-tractor stations operating in 
Soviet Russia are expected to do about 
18 percent more work this year than.in 
1944, according to the Soviet press. The 
increase will be accounted for by more 
intensive cultivation of established areas 
and by extension of acreage under cul- 
tivation. 

In 1940 a total of 6,980 machine-trac- 
tor stations operating in the Soviet 
Union had 435,000 tractors and 153,000 
harvester combines, it is reported. At 
that time the machine-tractor stations 
cultivated about 97 percent of all collec- 
tive-farm plowland. ~ 

Although all of the 47 Crimean tractor 
stations are in operation, the number of 
tractors is only one-half as many as in 
prewar years. At the end of 1944, 47,807 
tractors and 14,932 combines were at- 
tached to the reconstructed tractor sta- 
tions in the Ukraine. About 4,000 trac- 
tors and 500 combines are operating on 
collective farms in Azerbaidzhan. 

The first section of the Vladimir trac- 
tor plant, which has gone into operation, 
includes a mechanized foundry, forge, 
motor department, tractor assembly line, 
instrument, compressor, boiler, and rail- 
road departments, with a total factory 
area of 62,000 square meters. By the 
latter part of April 1945 this plant had 
produced more than 500 tractors of the 
VTZ model. 


IMPORTS OF INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY, 
U.S. S.R. 


Large quantities of industrial machin- 
ery were imported into the Soviet Union 
from Great Britain during the period 
from October 1, 1941, to April 30, 1944, 
according to the British press. Besides 
military supply, imports included the 
following: 6,491 metal-cutting lathes; 
£14,400,000 worth of various industrial 
equipment including power-plant equip- 
ment of a total capacity of 374,000 kilo- 
watts, 15,084 electric motors, 104 presses 
and hammers, 24 portable cranes; and 
diamond points valued at £1,206,000. 

Imports from the United States in the 
Same period are reported to have in- 
cluded 20,380 lathes; $257,200,000 worth 
of various electrical equipment including 
power-plant equipment of total capacity 
of 288,000 kilowatt-capacity (among 
which were 263 mobile stations) , equip- 
ment for four oil refineries and an alumi- 
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No Large-Scale Export of Dutch Market-Garden Produce 
This Year 


By 1946 the market gardeners of the Netherlands expect to be producing 
at 70 percent of their prewar capacity, exporting and obtaining much-needed 
foreign credits. 

Gerrit van Riet, chairman of the Vegetable and Fruit Association, said 
recently that Dutch market gardening would look to England to absorb an 
increasing share of Holland’s produce. In prewar days, Germany absorbed 
50 percent of Holland’s produce and England took 30 percent, with the re- 
mainder going to other continental countries. But in future Germany will 
have to be agriculturally self-sustaining and will not possess the necessary 
credits to finance foreign purchases. 

Van Riet pointed out that British producers need not fear Dutch competi- 
tion because England’s demands exceed its domestic supply. He added that 
the reestablishment of regular shipping with Britain was vital to the Nether- 
lands. 

There is no question of large-scale export this year. The “Betuwe” fruit 
center, Holland’s most fertile, is recovering from the heavy damage inflicted 
by war. Other centers in Limburg and Zeeland are less damaged but still 
incapable of great production this year. The “Westland” hothouses were 
destroyed. 

Vegetable cultivation is in a better condition. Large stretches of land are 
being rapidly drained, and Groningen and Friesland areas suffered but little. 

There is, however, a shortage of coal, transport, labor, and the artificial 
manure which is needed in large quantities for Holland’s particular soil 
composition. It has been estimated that only 50 percent of the manure 
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required will be available for next year’s production. 











num rolling mill; 4,138 ship engines with 
total capacity of 1,768,700 horsepower; 
2,718 presses and hammers, 524 cranes, 
and. 209 excavators. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of drugs and medicines into 
Canada during the first 5 months of 1945 
were valued at $3,912,000 (Canadian cur- 
rency) , compared with $3,181,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1944. 


SALES IN CHILE 


Sales of drugs and medicinals in Chile 
were approximately 7 percent greater 
during the second quarter of 1945 than 
in the first 3 months of the year. 


CINCHONA-BaARK EXPORTS FROM COLOMBIA 


Exports of cinchona bark from Colom- 
bia amounted to 85,001 gross kilograms 
in June 1945. 


ECUADORAN EXPORTS 


From January 1 to June 30, 1945, 
Ecuador exported to the United States 
15,112 pounds of shark livers worth 
$5,518; 745,270 pounds of cinchona bark, 
valued at $80,381; and 10,560 ounces of 
totaquina, valued at $5,333. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE FILMS PREFERRED IN 
CHILE 


Motion-picture audiences in Chile ap- 
pear to prefer English-language films 


with Spanish subtitles to films “dubbed” 
in Spanish, according to the Chilean 
press. When two versions of a certain 
film were shown at the same time in dif- 
ferent theaters in Valparaiso, the version 
in the English language with Spanish 
subtitles attracted an 80 percent larger 
audience than the version “dubbed” in 
Spanish. 

While the average theatergoer may 
not understand English perfectly he is 
familiar with the artists and their voice 
inflection and he feels that the drama 
lacks realism when “dubbed.” 


CuBsan Box-OFFice RECEIPTS 


Box-office receipts at Cuban motion- 
picture theaters were up 30 percent dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1945 as com- 
pared with those in the corresponding 
period of 1944. 


FILMS CONTROLLED IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Government of Czechoslovakia 
recently assumed complete control of 
motion-picture film imports and exports, 
as well as the distribution and exhibition 
of films within the country. The action, 
which is explained as necessary to meet 
difficult economic conditions arising from 
the war, does not involve the transfer of 
theater buildings to Government owner- 
ship. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


While output of cement from the seven 
plants operating in Brazil in 1944 reached 
a record high of more than 800,000 me- 
tric tons, it was'still considerably below 
demand. Of these seven plants, two of 
the largest and a smaller one are located 
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in the Sao Paulo consumption area. 
These three plants in recent years have 
accounted for about 50 percent of the 
country’s output. 

Total plant capacity at present is esti- 
mated at nearly 1,000,000 tons annually, 
and construction of additional facilities 
has been projected. One plant in Minas 
Gerais was about ready to go into opera- 
tion in June, and it is believed that per- 
haps six or seven others will be con- 
structed and that production capacity 
may be increased by more than 500,000 
tons. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTION, MINAS GERAIS, 
BRAZIL 


Production of asbestos in the State of 
Minas Gerais, Brazil, has increased to a 
marked degree within the past few years. 
Output in 1936 amounted to 190,000 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), and, 
after varying slightly from year to year, 
reached nearly 1,000,000 kilograms in 
1943. This fibrous mineral appears in 
the State as a result of alteration of am- 
phibole rocks. Well-known deposits are 
found in six separate districts. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


When the two cement plants in Chile 
have reached capacity production, they 
will be able to supply most, if not all, 
of the country’s needs, it is reported. 
One of these plants was completed in 
June and was scheduled to go into opera- 
tion by the end of August. The two 
operating kilns are expected to produce 
12,000 tons in September, increasing to 
20,000 tons by October. 

The second plant has been in opera- 
tion for some time, output during the 
first 6 months of the current year having 
been 4,881,600 sacks of 42'2 kilograms 
each, compared with 4,276,700 kilograms 
during the corresponding period of 1944. 


Industry executives state that their 
greatest difficulty is lack of adequate 
transportation facilities for distribution. 
Late in July the one plant in operation 
was able to obtain railway-car space for 
only two-thirds of its daily production. 


SWEDISH SALT CONSUMPTION 


Salt consumption in Sweden expanded 
during the war from about 170,000 metric 
tons annually to more than 200,000 met- 
ric tons, according to the foreign press. 
This increase is attributed chiefly to ex- 
panded activities of the chemical indus- 


Oils and Oilseeds 


COTTONSEED-CAKE ALLOTMENT REDUCED IN 
BRAZIL 


In Brazil a quota of 100,000 tons of 
cottonseed cake was recently allotted for 
feed and fertilizer by the Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization. This is a re- 
duction of an earlier quota inasmuch as 
latest estimates of the production of cot- 
tonseed indicate a reduced output of 
this product. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of vegetable oils 
during the 5 months ended May 1945 
were valued at $5,723,009 (Canadian cur- 
rency), compared with $5,042,000 in the 
like period of 1944. 

A new vegetable-oil plant was opened 
in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada, on 
May 5, 1945. Rapeseed is now being 
processed, and oil will also be manufac- 


. tured from sunflower seed. 


ECUADORAN IMPORTS OF EDIBLE OIL 


Imports of edible oil into Ecuador dur- 
ing April and May 1945 totaled 9,880 
kilograms, a decline from the corre-: 
sponding period of 1944, when edible-oil 
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imports amounted to 12,316 kilcgrams, 
In the 1945 period, imports of this com- 
modity were principally from the Uniteq 
States, whereas during the correspond- 
ing months of 1944, they were obtained 
for the most part from Argentina. 


OILSEED PRODUCTION IN MOZAMBIQUE 


Annual production of groundnuts in 
Mozambique amounts to 20,000 tons; of 
copra, 35,000 tons; of sesame, 2,500 tons; 
and of castorseed, 1,500 tons, according 
to the foreign press. 


SESAME CROP, NICARAGUA 


The 1944-45 sesame crop in Nicaragua 
is estimated at 6,500,000 pounds, 5,525,- 
663 pounds of this amount having been 
exported to Costa Rica. 


COTTONSEED-OIL MILL OPENED IN 
TANGANYIKA 


The first cottonseed-oil mill was re- 
cently opened at Dar-es-Salaam, Tan- 
ganyika, reports the British press. This 
establishment plans to handle between 
4,000 and 5,000 tons of cottonseed an- 
nually. 


VEGETABLE-OIL EXTRACTION, U.S. S. R. 


The output of vegetable oils in the 
Soviet Union must surpass that of the 
prewar period to make up for the lack of 
animal fats, states the Russian press. 
Oil crops must be restored and expanded 
and a processing-oil industry should be 
established. In 1940, the oil-extraction 
industry processed 705,000 tons of vege- 
table oils, but of 148 vegetable-oil plants, 
91 were in the zone occupied by the Ger- 
mans; only 3 of thesé were saved. 

During the war, 12 new oil-processing 
plants were built in the eastern regions, 
the largest being at Chiment. By order 
of the Government, 43 plants with a total 
capacity of 8,000 tons should have been 
restored by January 1, 1945. Actually, 
plants with a total daily capacity of 8,600 
tons were restored. These plants, work- 
ing under war-front conditions in 1943, 
produced for the Red Army 28,000 tons 
of oils in that year, and in 1944, 61,700 
tons. In the restoration of oil crops, 
Krasnodar and Stavropol Krais in 1944 
attained their prewar levels and the 
Ukraine has already caiamaiaed surpassed 
its 1940 level. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of paints and var- 
nishes in June 1945, amounting to 
$756,000, increased more than 25 percent 
in value over the June 1944 figure of 
$598,000, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Imports of these materials for the first 
6 months of 1945 were $531,000 greater in 
value than in the corresponding months 
of 1944, totals being shown as $4,328,000 
and $3,797,000, respectively. 


SouTH AFRICAN PAINT INDUSTRY 


The South African paint industry is 
operating at about 65 percent of capac- 
ity, principally because of the shortage 
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of raw materials. White lead and zinc 
are available, but synthetic resins are 
in very short supply. Water paints of 
domestic manufacture are obtainable, 
put consumers are reported to prefer the 
jmported variety, which is said to be of 
petter quality and less expensive. 

Paints will be needed in larger quan- 
tities if the planned building program 
develops, and a definite demand exists 
for products of United States origin. 
However, it is not known to what extent 
protection will be afforded the domestic 
paint industry. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


Woop-Putp Imports Into U. S. 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 19,100 
short tons during the week ended August 
31, 1945. 

The aggregate quantity imported from 
oversea sources since VE-Day through 
August 31, 1945, amounts to 114,366 
short ‘tons, of which about 43 percent 
was unbleached sulfate wood pulp 
(kraft), about 44 percent was un- 
bleached sulfite wood pulp, and about 7 
percent was bleached sulfite. The re- 
maining 6 percent was mechanical pulp, 
bleached sulfate, and special chemical 
grades of bleached suifite. 


Eatries of Wood Pulp Into the United 
States From Sweden by Customs Dis- 
tricts, Week Ended August 31, 1945 





Customs district and item 


Quantity Value 





New York: 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, Short tons 
unbleached 1, 587 $58, 455 
Sulfite, unbleached 2,772 162, 926 
Sulfite, other than rayon and | 
special chemical grades, 
bleached 155 12, 092 
Sulfate, bleached 56 3, 982 
Philadelphia: 
Sulfite, unbleached. 13,093 1 189,810 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, 148, 909 
bleached 2, O84 148, 909 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 2110 26,174 
Maryland: 
Sulfite, unbleached... 4, 694 200, 186 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, 
bleached Ys4 77, 661 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 3, 565 211, 768 
Total 19,100 | 1, 162, 963 
! Represents in part arrivals during week of August 24, 
for which import entries were filed during week of August 
31. 
Represents arrivals during week of August 24, for 
which import entries were filed during week of August 31. 


Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood 
Pulp—Vh-Day Through August 31, 1945 





| | 
Item | Quantity Value 
| 


| Short 


Mechanically ground wood pulp, | tons | 

unbleached ihe ; 3,045 | $108, 766 
Sulfite, unbleached 49, 861 | 3, 144, 260 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp) 48, 614 | 3, 100, 977 
Sulfite, other than rayon and spe- | 

cial chemical! grades, bleached 8,351 | 629,491 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemi- | 

cal grades, bleached 2,359 | 222,321 
Sulfate, bleached 2, 136 154, 061 

Total 114, 366 | 7, 359, 885 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


EXPORTS FRoM COLOMBIA 


Exports of petroleum from Colombia 
in 1944 were valued at 37,317,000 pesos, 
compared with 20,016,000 pesos in 1943, 
or an increase of 87.4 percent. This 
commodity ranked second in value of 
exports, or next to coffee. 


OPERATIONS IN CUBA 


While no production data are available, 
output of light-gravity oil in the Jara- 
hueca field in Cuba is said to be increas- 
ing. Many operators formerly at Mo- 
tembo, where output of natural gasoline 
decreased sharply during the second 
quarter of the year, are moving to the 
Jarahueca field, it is reported. 


ECUADORAN PRODUCTION 


Production of petroleum in Ecuador 
in the June quarter of 1945 amounted to 
652,183 barrels, or just about the same 
as the amount produced in the March 
quarter of the current year but about 
13,000 barrels less than in the June quar- 
ter of 1944. During the June 1945 quar- 
ter more than 20,000 barrels of petroleum 
products were produced, among which 
gasoline and Diesel oil figured promi- 
nently. 

e 
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Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN COOPERATIVE ORGANIZED FOR 
RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Brazil has two organized commercial 
rubber plantations owned by a United 
States company. A third plantation is 
being organized by Brazilians on a co- 
operative basis. All other rubber pro- 
duction is from wild rubber trees. 

One of the commercial plantations has 
17,000 acres actually developed and 
planted to rubber, and a production of 
not less than 1,000,000 pounds is expected 
in 1946. Thereafter production should 
increase rapidly, possibly to 20,000,000 
pounds in 6 or 7 years from trees now 
planted. This yield is estimated to be 
commercially profitable, provided the 
price of rubber does not go too low. At 
15 cents per pound it can bring in a 
profit. 

The cooperative venture is projected 
for the Territory of Guapore, where a 
fertile growth of wild rubber indicates 
that the area may be useful for planta- 
tion rubber. The Governor of Guapore 
has arranged a plan whereby 10 hectares 
of land are to be offered to any settler 
who will live on it for 3 years and plant 
1,000 rubber trees which are to be sup- 
plied by the Territory. Other facilities 
to be furnished by the Territory are ma- 
chinery for clearing the land and a cen- 
tral cooperative which will buy supplies 
and sell them to the settlers, and will 











nounced recently. 


Russell Hopkinson. 


Institute of Technology. 


You Can Now Get First Results of the U. S. Study of 
Wartime Technical Advances by the Enemy 


First results of an intensive study of enemy technical advances have now 
been made available to industry by the Enemy Technical Reports Committee, 
which is composed of War Production Board and Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration representatives, Dr. Donald B. Keyes, the committee chairman, an- 


WPB and FEA sent more than 200 technical experts into Germany, some 
of them before VE-Day, in an attempt to review thoroughly the enemy’s 
outstanding industrial developments. The first list released covers nine sub- 
jects. These are being made available to all the industries concerned. 

The first three of the reports made public were studies of the utilization 
by the Germans of synthetic rubber in tire manufacture, medical and me- 


chanical goods. These reports were made by rubber specialists headed by 


Of particular interest to tool manufacturers are German developments of 
tungsten carbide. This report was made by Gregory Comstock of the Stevens 








A survey of the German magnesium and electrolytic chloride industry has 
been made by Ralph Hunter, disclosing the new developments. 

C. S. Becker, of WPB, has a report on the rotary air compressors built by 

emag A~G, Duisburg, Germany. 

C. B. Horsley, consulting engineer of Stataford, Conn., has a report sum- 
marizing the developments in X-ray equipment in Germany. 

The German fastener industry—bolts, nuts, rivets, and screws—has been 
reported by C. F. Newpher, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The rubber specialist group, under Mr. Hopkinson, has also brought back 
a translation of a captured report on advances in acetylene chemistry, written 
by Dr. Walter Reppe, research director of tae German I. G. Farbenindustrie 
plant in Ludwigshaven. Acetylene chemistry was the basis of most of the 
German developments in new plastics and organic chemicals, such as butadi- 
ene for the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

A limited number of copies of these reports is available, and they may be 
obtained from Mrs. Dorothy Gordon, the committee’s secretary, Room 1118. 
Temporary Building “R,’’ Washington, D. C. 
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likewise buy the rubber when it is pro- 
duced at the standard price. The plots 
of land are located close together, so that 
in the aggregate they will form a large 
plantation which will be serviced by an 
agricultural expert of the cooperative. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION IN TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Rubber production in Trinidad, Brit- 
ish West Indies, during the year 1945 
will probably reach 600,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to statements published by the 
West Indian press. If this figure is at- 
tained it will represent a 100 percent in- 
crease over the 300,000 pounds produced 
in 1943. Improved cultivation methods 
are given as the principal factor for the 
anticipated rise in output. 


TIRE PRODUCTION, CUBA 


A shortage of carbon black reduced 
the production of tires in Cuba during 
May to 1,925. However, the production 
figure rose in July to 3,790 tires, and, 
inasmuch as ordinary supplies of carbon 
black are again available, this rate is 
expected to be maintained in coming 
months. 


RUBBER SITUATION IN FRANCE 


The rubber industry of France res- 
sumed operations in the first quarter of 
1945“using synthetic rubber furnished by 
the United States. It was necessary to 
adapt the processing to the American 
raw material, as its charactertistics are 
different from those of the German buna 
previously used. 

It is estimated that between 300,000 
and 400,000 passenger cars are still with- 
out tires and that the tires of 180,000 
trucks are nearly worn out. Many of the 
17,000,000 bicycles said to be in use at 
the time of liberation have been aban- 
doned, and the tires on those that are in 
use are thin. 

In the first 3 months of this year 3,600 
tons of natural and synthetic rubber 
were received in France, the natural 
amounting to about 16 percent. Of this 
total, 2,200 tons were delivered to manu- 
facturers for the production of truck and 
bicycle tires. A quota of 109 tons was 
reserved in March and 40 tons in April 
for recapping. 

It was estimated in February that the 
equipping of new and salvaged vehicles 
in service would require a minimum of 
12,000 tons of rubber by March 31. To 
this figure should be added 800 to 900 
tons per month for bicycle tires and 
industrial rubber. 

A great number of industrial applica- 
tions require natural rubber. The few 
hundred tons available must be distrib- 
uted between these applications and the 
manufacture of tires. As transportation 
facilities are indispensable to the re- 
sumption of the economic life of the 
country, truck tires must be given high 
priority in both fabrication and importa- 
tion. 

Supplies turned over to France by the 
United States Army at the end of June 
and raw materials imported in July are 
believed to be sufficient to maintain 
planned production schedules for tires 
and industrial rubber goods through 
September. 
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Swiss IMPORTS OF RUBBER OVERSHOES 


Swiss imports of rubber overshoes in 
1944 totaled 34,247 pairs, valued at 400,- 
736 francs, as compared with imports of 
33,981 pairs, valued at 390,502 francs, in 
1943. In 1942, however, 103,559 pairs 
were imported. No rubber footwear was 
exported in 1944, according to the Swiss 
press. 


EXHIBITION OF FRODUCTS DEVELOPED IN 
U. K. DuRING War 


More than 400 rubber products, many 
of which were developed during the war 
but which are destined to find equally 
important peacetime uses, recently were 
placed on exhibition in London by one 
of the large British rubber manufac- 
turers. 

Among the articles on display were 25 
different types of tires, special flying 
suits, leaflet-dropping balloons, propeller 
and wing de-icers, rubber mattresses, 
and a wheel so designed that heat caused 
by the application of brakes is reduced 
to a minimum. 


Special Products 


INDIAN CERAMIC MARKET 


The demand in India for ceramics is 
principally by the Government agencies 
and public-utility enterprises, and for 
State-sponsored projects and the like, 
and not to any great extent by house- 
holders. 

Postwar plans of South India adminis- 
trative units include considerable expan- 
sion of schools, hospitals, public sanita- 
tion, and hydroelectric installations, all 
of which will increase the demand for 
ceramic products, particularly sanitary 
ware and electrical porcelain. 

Ceramic production in South India is 
still on a small scale, but several schemes 
for development are being considered. 

The existing factories are primarily 
engaged in the manufacture of china- 
ware for homes and kitchens. In addi- 
tion, one factory has produced about 20 
tons of sanitary ware each month. Art 
and ornamental pottery is produced on 
a very small scale and there is a fair 
demand for it. Other subsidiary lines 
are crockery and stoneware, wall tiles, 
spark plugs, and chemical crucibles. 
Complete production data are not avail- 
able. The Madras government is estab- 
lishing an experimental ceramic factory 
to develop porcelain products. 

Imports of porcelain electrical ware 
in 1939-40 were valued at 140,144 rupees 
and of porcelain, other than electrical, at 
1,923,838 rupees. The United Kingdom 
was the leading supplier of electrical por- 
celain, whereas Japan led in furnishing 
other types. 


SPANISH CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


Spanish ceramic production is ade- 
quate to meet the domestic demand for 
earthenware, china tableware and kitch- 
enware, and sanitary ware. For the past 
4 or 5 years Spanish factories have also 
supplied the domestic market with elec- 
trical and industrial pottery. 

Before the Spanish civil war there 
were small imports of sanitary ware and 
some types of high-quality china from 
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England and France and a limited 
amount of electrical porcelain from the 
United States and various European 
countries, particularly France. Uniteq 
States earthenware and china are virtu- 
ally unknown in Spain, and the future 
market for United States pottery appears 
to be limited to certain types of high. 
tension electric insulators and similar in. 
dustrial products. 

An active interest has been manifested 
in exporting novelty pottery, fine hand. 
painted china of typical Spanish design, 
and hand-painted tile ware to the United 
States. A survey of the possibilities js 
planned by the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. Part of the plan is to send 
a representative with samples and de- 
scriptive data to New York in an effort 
to interest American firms. J is un- 
likely, however, that Spain will export 
any considerable amounts of ceramic 
products in the near future. Formerly, 
small amounts were exported to Mexico, 
Cuba, and a few of the South American 
countries. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


During the period March 1 through 
April 30, 1945, Brazil exported to Switz- 
erland 875 metric tons of raw cotton 
(valued at 3,961,675 cruzeiros), together 
with 13 metric tons of woolen yarn for 
weaving (969,749 cruzeiros) and 21 met- 
ric tons of woolen piece goods (2,924,351 
cruzeiros). 

In March Brazil sent Turkey 142 met- 
ric tons of cotton piece goods valued at 
4,237,403 cruzeiros. 


INDIAN TEXTILE INDUSTRY HOPES TO EXPAND 


The Indian textile industry is optimis- 
tic about opportunities to increase its do- 
mestic business and enlarge its export 
markets after the war, according to the 
British press. Indian textile interests 
hope to profit by demand from customers 
abroad who formerly were supplied by 
Japan as well as by new business at 
home. A considerable boom is expected 
in India because of pent-up demand oc- 
casioned by the diversion of much of the 
country’s wartime production to goods 
for military uses. 


Cotton and Products 


HAITIAN COTTON SITUATION 


During the season recently closed, 
9,300 bales of cotton of approximately 
550 pounds each were ginned in Haiti, 
compared with 12,000 bales in the pre- 
ceding season. This would amount to 
about 2,325 metric tons of lint. 

Staples for Haitian cotton are said to 
run from 40 to 45 millimeters; and the 
cotton is reported to be the small-black- 
seeded type which originated from the 
old strains of India. 

Haiti has no cotton mills, although 
one is expected to be erected within the 
next 12 months, and there is no spinning 
or weaving in the homes. Haiti’s cotton 
crop, consequently, is now almost all ex- 
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ported, and cotton cloth and materials 
(mostly clothing) are imported. From 
1940-41 to 1943-44, exports of raw cotton 
and imports of cotton cloth and material 
were roughly equal in tonnage. In 
1943-44 imports of cloth and clothing 
fell about 1,000 metric tons below exports 
of raw cotton. By the middle of this 
year they were becoming more nearly 
equal again. 

From October 1, 1944, through April 
30, 1945, exports of cotton from Haiti 
totaled 1,037 metric tons. During the 
period October 1, 1943, to September 30, 
1944, 4,680 metric tons were exported. 

Imports of cotton cloth from October 
1, 1944, through April 30, 1945, equaled 
nearly 1,000 metric tons, valued at 8,287,- 
610 gourdes. (During the corresponding 
period of 1942-43, 1,580 metric tons were 
imported.) Other cotton manufactured 
material (mostly clothing) was imported 
to the value of 1,143,996 gourdes. During 
the year October 1, 1943, to September 
30, 1944, 3,286 metric tons of cotton cloth 
were imported. 

At the end of June 1945, there were 
about 10,600 bales of cotton on hand in 
Haitian warehouses—1,300 bales from 
previous years’ ginning and practically 
all of the 9,300 bales of the 1944—45 crop. 


Corton Suppiy, Costa RIcA 


No cotton was exported from Costa 
Rica in the year August 1, 1944, to July 
31, 1945. The supply and distribution 
of raw cotton in this period is shown in 
the following table: 


Supply and Distribution of Cotton in Costa 
Rica for the year August 1, 1944, to July 
81, 1945 





Kind of cotton 
Supply anddistri- [| | #=%|— 1. 
= | Nice | otal 
bution | Peru- | | Costa 
vian | suan Rican 


SUPPLY | 


Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 


Stocks at mills on Au- 
gust 1, 1944 _.| 106, 000} 50,000) 5, 000) 161, 000 
Imports |320, 000) 160, 000 . -| 480, 000 
Domestic production awl | 102, 500) 102, 500 
social mayen iss el sone aneeead eermaseniin 
Total supply --..- .-|426, 000) 210, 000) 107, 500) 743, 500 


DISTRIBUTION | 


Consumption by cotton 








mills __..|269, 000] 190, 000) 50, 000 509, 000 
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INDIAN COTTON MARKET 


At the end of May 1945, approximately 
1,865,821 bales of raw cotton (about 400 
pounds per bale) were held in the follow- 
ing Indian centers: Bombay, Karachi, 
Madras, Tuticorin, Pondicherry, and 
Bengal Province. 

Demand for old-crop short-staple and 
the relative firmness of these cottons 
were noticeable features of the local In- 
dian cotton market during May. Mill 
demand for raw cotton was slack during 
the month. 
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The Government of India bought 14,600 
bales of Oomra short-staple cotton (old 
crop) for the Chungking Government 
during May, according to official report, 
and is said to have sent also some of its 
own Jarila holdings, last season’s crop, 
to China. 

Shipments also began to Belgium and 
France, and a fair amount of business 
was done with the United States in rough 
Deshi types. The United Kingdom Cot- 
ton Controller was interested in East 
Indian Sind and Oomra types, and Span- 
ish spinners reportedly were looking into 
the matter of immediate purchase of 
10,000 tons of Indian cotton, half of it 
to be Bengal Deshi. 

Consumption of domestic cotton by 
Indian mills from September 1, 1944, to 
March 31, 1945, totaled 2,435,867 bales 
(400 pounds each), as compared with 
2,452,999 bales in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the preceding season. During the 
same period, 394,700 bales of foreign cot- 
ton were were consumed, compared with 
347,569 bales in the corresponding period 
of the previous season. 

A shortage of Indian cotton in the 
1945-46 season has been predicted in 
some Bombay trade circles, because of 
an expected sharply reduced carry-over 
from the present season and smaller es- 
timated production, together with antic- 
ipated maintenance of present consump- 
tion rate. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON RECEIVED IN NAPLES, 
ITALY 


In June it was announced that 60 bales 
of Egyptian cotton, weighing 20,400 kilo- 
grams, had arrived in Naples, Italy, and 
that it would be used in making thread 
for civilian uses. 


MEXICAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Mexico’s cotton exports in 1944, con- 
sisting of nearly 30,000 metric tons of 
cotton and 4,000 tons of linters, were the 
largest since 1936, and 1945 exports are 
likely to be even greater. In the period 
January through April 1945 Mexico ex- 
ported 26,996 bales of cotton and 17,423 
bales of linters (230 kilograms per bale). 
An estimated 220,000 bales of cotton and 
cotton linters were exported from Mexico 
between August 1, 1944, and August 1, 
1945. Practically all of this cotton went 
to the United States. It is believed that 
substantial quantities moved to the 
United States in bond for subsequent re- 
export to European countries. 

Exports of cotton fabrics and woven 
goods of all kinds aggregated 4,024 metric 
tons in the first 4 months of 1945; of 
cotton articles of all kinds, 189 metric 
tons; of cotton thread, yarn, cord, and 
tape, 257 metric tons. These figures are 
higher than for any corresponding period 
in previous years and total exports dur- 
ing 1945 may be the largest on record. 
(For the year 1944, exports of the com- 
modities listed above were as follows, in 
the same order: 6,957 metric tons, 725 
metric tons, 991 metric tons, and 1 metric 
ton of weaving wastes, recuts, and tow.) 

While the major part of Mexico’s ex- 
ports of manufactured cotton goods here- 
tofore has gone to Central American 
countries, it is likely that other custo- 
mers will figure in this year’s exports. 
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In 1944 Mexico imported about 360 
bales of long-staple cotton, mostly from 
Peru, and 19 bales of linters. A very 
small amount of long-staple cotton is 
used. In the first 4 months of this year, 
no cotton was imported. 

As of August 1, 1945, cotton stocks on 
hand were estimated at about 300,000 
bales, approximately 100,000 bales of 
which probably consisted of cotton 
from the new crop of 1945-46. This total 
is nearly 100,000 bales less than was on 
hand on August 1, 1944. It is expected 
that between 200,000 and 240,000 bales 
could be exported during the next year 
without reducing stocks below a normal 
carry-over. 


PERUVIAN COTTON TRADE 


The Peru Cotton Chamber in June es- 
timated the country’s 1945 output of cot- 
ton at about 64,400 metric tons, an 
increase of 2,300 tons over its previous 
forecast. Optimistic estimates place the 
crop close to 1944’s production of 67,114 
metric tons. 

Sales of 1945 cotton in May totaled 
4,689 metric tons. Sales during the first 
5 months of this year amounted to 10,208 
tons, chiefly Tanguis, compared with 
15,428 tons during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Total sales of 1944 cot- 
ton as of May 31, 1945, were reported at 
65,602 tons. 

As of July 19, 1945, cotton stocks at 
Peruvian ports amounted to 80,186 
metric tons, the bulk of which was al- 
ready disposed of and awaiting shipment 
abroad. 

Peruvian cotton exports in May to- 
taled 5,172 metric tons, compared with 
833 tons in May 1944, and included large 
shipments to British India and Switzer- 
land. Exports of cotton from Peru dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1945, according 
to preliminary returns, amounted to 17,- 
154 metric tons, compared with 9,348 in 
the like period last year and 9,405 in the 
like period of 1943. Fairly large ship- 
ments went to Switzerland (2,997 metric 
tons), British India (2,265 tons), and 
Venezuela (2,015 tons), none of which 
were among Peru’s cotton customers in 
the first 5 months of 1944. 

Exports to the United Kingdom during 
this period fell off 59 percent from ton- 
nage in the like period in 1944—from 
3,464 tons to 1,392 tons. 

Consumption trends are reported to be 
continuing about the same as during last 
year, that is, about 11,500 metric tons 
annually, or a monthly average of nearly 
960 tons. ; 


Silks and Products 


ITALIAN SILK INDUSTRY 


About 80 percent of Italy’s silk indus- 
try is located in Como Province. Plants 
were undamaged and none of the ma- 
chinery was taken away by the Germans. 

Silk-worm production in the Lom- 
bardy region, which was considerably 
reduced during the war, is being stim- 
ulated by Government-fixed higher 
prices for cocoons; Lombardy’s 1944 crop 
of cocoons has been reported by the 
Italian press as more than 5,000,000 kilo- 
grams, or about 80 percent of the 1939 
yield. 
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Dyes are needed for the manufacture 
of colored thread and cloth, which are 
said to be practically unobtainable on 
the Italian market. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


AUSTRALIAN TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


The area planted to tobacco in Aus- 
tralia for 1944-45 is estimated at only 
5,200 acres and production at 3,300,000 
pounds of dried leaf. The quality of leaf 
in certain areas has been affected by 
“Downy Mildew” and in other areas by 
“Yellow Dwarf.” 

Comparisons of acreages devoted to 
tobacco leaf for several years are as 
follows: 1943-44, 7,088 (estimated) ; 1942- 
43, 7,169 acres; and 1941-42, 8,820 acres. 
Production of dried leaf has decreased 
over a period of years: in 1943-44. 
4.921.616 pounds of dried leaf were pro- 
duced; in 1942-43, 4,968,771 pounds; and 
in 1941-42, 7,040,410 pounds. 

Imports of unmanufactured tobacco in 
the first quarter of 1945 amounted to 
6,308,417 pounds, compared with imports 
of 7,222,400 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1944. As usual, most of the 
importscame from the United States. 

During the first quarter of 1945, 140,- 
688 pounds of cigarettes were imported, 
compared with 2,724 pounds in the like 
period of 1944 and 4,703 pounds in the 
calendar year 1944. Imports in the first 
quarter of 1945 were from India, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom. 

Imports of other tobacco manufac- 
tures in the 3 months ended March 31, 
1945, amounted to 128,604 pounds, com- 
pared with imports of 49,262 pounds in 
the corresponding quarter of 1944. 

Under the Australian customs regu- 
lations, importation of manufactured 
tobacco, which includes cigars and cig- 
arettes, into Australia was prohibited 
from nonsterling countries from Decem- 
ber 1, 1939, and was banned from sterling 
countries from December 1, 1941. Con- 
sequently, the quantities of manufac- 
tured tobacco imported in the March 
quarter were not for civilian consump- 
tion, and it is assumed that they were 
obtained for the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment (for representatives of other Gov- 
ernments stationed in Australia or for 
reexport), but not for the purposes of 
trade. ' 

The following table shows the quanti- 
ties and values of exports of unmanu- 
factured and manufactured tobacco dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1945, compared 
with the first quarter of 1944: 





First quarter, | First quarter, 
1944 1945 
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The quota of manufactured tobacco, 
including cigarettes, delivered to retail- 
ers for civilian consumption in January 
was 70 percent of the average monthly 
purchases in the base-year period (year 
ended September 30, 1940), as compared 
with 75 percent in the last quarter of 
1944. In February and March the quota 
was further reduced to 65 percent, but 
was increased to 70 percent in April and 
May and to 75 percent in June. The se- 
vere cut in the tobacco ration in the early 
months of 1945 was necessary because of 
the decline in factory production result- 
ing from the shortage of female labor 
and the closing of factories for overhaul- 
ing machinery during the Christmas 
holiday period. Another contributing 
cause to the shortage of supplies of to- 
bacco for the civilian population was 
the increased demands of the Services. 


ToBacco CONSUMPTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


According to official figures, 48,194,000 
cigarettes were manufactured in New- 
foundland for tax paid sale in the fiscal 
year July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1939, and 
71,429,000 in the fiscal year April 1, 
1943, to March 31, 1944. Statistics for 
the intervening years were not published, 
but the increase was stated to be gradual. 

The types of leaf used in the manufac- 
ture of cigarettes in Newfoundland in- 
clude Virginia, burley, Maryland, and 
Turkish. No cigars are manufactured in 
Newfoundland. About 10 percent of the 
leaf used in the production of cigarettes 
comes from the United States, the re- 
mainder being Canadian-grown. Pro- 
duction has not been curtailed by low 
leaf supply, or labor or machine short- 
ages. The only handicaps have been de- 
lays in obtaining materials, including 
leaf. 

Cigarette consumption in 1944 approx- 
imated 120,000,000 units, compared with 
60,000,000 in 1939. Over this period im- 
ported cigarettes increased from 10,000,- 
000 to about 50,000,000 units per year, 
with the United States supplying about 
98 percent of the imports. Canada and 
the United Kingdom also supply a small 
volume of cigarettes to Newfoundland. 

Cigar importations increased from 
1,529 pounds in 1939 to 4,985 pounds in 
1944. The largest supplier of cigars is 
Jamaica (81 percent of total entries) , but 
the United’States and Canada also are 
sources of this commodity. 

Although, because of the high tariff 
in Newfoundland, imported cigarettes 
must sell at a higher price than those of 
domestic manufacture, they have enjoyed 
wide sales in the past few years because 
of the war boom in the country and the 
consequent increase of purchasing power. 

In 1944, 611,314 pounds of plug and cut 
tobacco were produced, a decrease of 
32,727 pounds from 1939. The plug to- 
bacco is chiefly for smoking, since very 
little chewing tobacco is manufactured. 
Abount 90 percent of the leaf used in 
plug manufacture and about 30 percent 
of the leaf used in cut tobacco is ob- 
tained from the United States. 

There was a slight decrease in the con- 
sumption of cut and plug tobacco during 
the period 1939-44. In 1944 a tax was 
paid on 907,899 pounds, whereas in 1939 
a tax was paid on 952,804 pounds. Im- 
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ports fell off from 308,763 pounds in 1939 
to 295,585 pounds in 1944. 

Snuff imports increased from 157 
pounds in 1939 to 430 pounds in 1944, 
Almost all of this product was obtained 
from the United States. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


After the outbreak of the war and the 
elimination from the world market of 
certain tobacco-growing areas outside 
the Western Hemisphere, Southern 
Rhodesia increased its tobacco produc- 
tion, particularly Virginia and Turkish 
types. 

The 1944 crop of Virginia-type leaf 
amounted to approximately 31,000,000 
pounds. The Union of South Africa took 
10,000,000 pounds of this total; 2,000,000 
pounds were used domestically’ and 
Great Britain purchased the bulk of the 
remainder. Small amounts were sold to 
South America. Because of the lack of 
shipping space, no tobacco was sold to 
Australia, a country which formerly 
bought some of the Southern Rhodesian 
crop. 

Estimates place the 1945 crop of Vir- 
ginia-type at more than 45,000,000 
pounds. Almost all of this, except that 
for local use, will go to Great Britain. It 
is expected that the Union of South 
Africa will take only negligible amounts 
since its own production has increased 
sufficiently to meet domestic require- 
ments. 

The 1944 Turkish-type crop of South- 
ern Rhodesia was a little more than 
2,000,000 pounds, almost all of which 
went to the United States. This year’s 
crop is expected to reach nearly 4,000,000 
pounds, a large part of which already has 
been sold. The future of Turkish-type 
tobacco is uncertain, however, and will 
depend upon the extent of competition 
from Eastern Mediterranean sources. 





Ceiling Prices on 
Imported Rayon Net 


Dollar-and-cent price ceilings have 
been established on imported rayon net 
when sold by importers or wholesalers, 
the Office of Price Administration has 
announced. 

The ceilings, effective September 14, 
1945, range from 9742 cents to $1.25 a 
yard for 72-inch-wide net. The ceilings, 
which represent an average of the 
formula ceilings previously in effect, may 
be increased proportionately for greater 
widths than 72 inches. 

Retailers will continue to figure their 
ceiling prices for this product by using 
their pricing charts. Rayon net is used 
principally by manufacturers of women’s 
apparel, but substantial quantities are 
also sold at retail. 

England is the principal source of im- 
ported rayon net, but other countries, 
such as France and Switzerland, are ex- 
pected to become sources in the near 
future. 

The new action was taken after consul- 
tation with the trade, which generally 
approved the move. 
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Prepared by the Office of the Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner 


The acceleration of oversea surplus 
disposals in Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, 
Transjordan, Aden, Cyprus and the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan was accomplished 
during the week ended September 8 
with the conclusion of an interim agree- 
ment between the State Department and 
the British Government. 

Announcement of the agreement was 
made by Thomas B. McCabe, Army-Navy 
Liquidation Commissioner charged with 
the disposal of all oversea war surplus. 

Mr. McCabe emphasized that “there is 
no commitment as to the amounts or 
types of war surplus to be sold or offered 
for sale.” 

“The agreement will be beneficial to 
the countries concerned,’ Mr. McCabe 
said, “and to the American taxpayer as 
well, because this material is badly 
needed in those countries and it will also 
bring a better price now than if held and 
sold later when deterioration and depre- 
ciation have set in.” 

The agreement stipulates that sur- 
pluses may be sold for local currency 
which will be paid into separate local 
currency accounts “‘which will be freely 
expendable in the country of sale for 
the purpose only of U. S. military or 
other U. S. Government expenditures 
except the purchase of goods for export.” 

“The temporary character of the 
agreement does not affect any eventual 
settlements,” Mr. McCabe pointed out. 

Among the provisions of the agreement 
are: 

The U. S. surpluses to be sold for the 
local currency will include surpluses of 
lend-lease origin. 

Subject to the concurrence of the local 
governments concerned, they will be sold 
without import license or other impedi- 
ments. 

Except by agreement, such surpluses 
shall not be transferred between the 
countries or imported from outside. 

Mr. McCabe also reported that the in- 
spection survey of war surplus and resi- 
due in Latin America is now under way 
with the arrival of two ANLC staff mem- 
bers in Panama. 

A similar survey has been under way 
in the Pacific areas for the past 6 weeks, 
Mr. McCabe stated. 

“With the opening of these surveys,” 
Mr. McCabe pointed out, “activities of 
the ANLC are now on a truly world-wide 
basis, although of course it will be some 
time before any sales can be made in 
either the Pacific or Latin America by 
the ANLC.” 

In the Pacific, the survey team has al- 
ready inspected potential war surplus 
and residue in Australia, the Philippines, 
and all the islands of Australasia and the 
South Seas where American material has 
been stored. 

“Another party of staff members, 
headed by H. Wendell Endicott, and Col. 
E. Starr, jr., Senior Consultants, will 


leave for the Pacific shortly to organize 
field headquarters, so that our disposal 
of surplus may be accelerated in view of 
the sudden end of hostilities and the re- 
sultant increase in potential surplus in 
the Pacific,” Mr. McCabe added. 

The ANLC Commissioner explained 
that oversea sales of surplus have been 
started in Europe and the Middle East 
and Persian Gulf areas; and that a Field 
Commissioner’s Office has been opened 
in New Delhi for India, Burma, and 
China. 

“As soon as possible, we will organize 
and send Field Commissioners and com- 
petent trained staffs to Latin America 
and the Pacific areas to take charge of 
surplus disposal there,” he added, “at 
present, however, the situation in the 
Pacific is still too fluid to do more than 
make a general survey, and only small 
amounts have been declared to us in 
Latin America.” 

Making the South and Central Amer- 
ican survey are Lieut. Col. Jack Schoo, 
Director of the ANLC’s Consumer Goods 
Division, and Lieut. Irving Parker, 
U. S. N. R., assistant general counsel. 
From Panama, where they will confer 
with the Commanding General of the 
Caribbean Defense Command, they will 
go to other parts of Latin America dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

The appointment of William Edward 
Vogelback, Chicago industrialist and 
aviation expert, as a special consultant 
to the ANLC was announced by Mr. Mc- 
Cabe. Mr. Vogelback has assumed duties 
with ANLC Headquarters in Washing- 
ton. On leave as president of the Union 
Gas & Electric Co. of Chicago, he served 
from 1942-43 on the War Production 
Board as a consulting industrial en- 
gineer on aviation and was in charge of 
the U. S. glider-production program. 

“The appointment of Mr. Vogelback 
gives us another outstanding business 
leader to assist in the prompt disposal 
of oversea war surplus at the most ad- 
vantageous return to the American tax- 
payers,”’ Mr. McCabe said. 

A native of New York City, Mr. Vogel- 
back is an engineering graduate. After 
a wide technical experience, including 10 
years on the engineering staff of San- 
derson & Porter, he became a consulting 
engineer in 1924. While continuing his 
professional practice, he later became 
associated in the acquisition of various 
public-service properties, and in 1927 
formed the American Engineering & 
Management Corporation to supervise 
the controlled companies. He has served 
as president or chairman of the board 
of numerous utility and industrial cor- 
porations. 

A veteran of Mexican border service in 
1916, he served as an aviation instructor 
and commandant in 1917-18, also hold- 
ing concurrent command of four air 
squadrons charged with reconditioning 


of damaged planes. Subsequently, he 
was a member of the Air Board of Chi- 
cago, of the Aero Club of Illinois, and a 
founder of the Aviation Post of the 
American Legion. Mr. Vogelback was as- 
sociated with A Century of Progress at 
Chicago in 1933-34, and served as edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Library of Science. 

The ANLC also listed the complete 
names and addresses of all Field Com- 
missioners, pointing out that anyone in- 
terested in purchasing oversea war sur- 
plus. must contact the Field Commis- 
sioner direct, by reason of the fact that 
it is physically impossible to keep records 
in Washington on surplus in all parts of 
the world that will eventually total some 
4,000,000 different items. 

When sending mail from the United 
States to Field Commissioners, it is ad- 
visable to use the Army Post Office ad- 
dress, since this gives the swiftest and 
most reliable service at present. 

A. For the European and Mediter- 
ranean Theaters of Operations area: 


JAMEs S. KNOWLSON, 

Central Field Commissioner, ETO & MTO, 
Office of Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sioner. 

Overseas Address 
Shell Building, 
29 Rue de Berri, 
Paris, France. 
U. S. Mail Address 
% General Purchasing Agent, 
Hq. Com. Zone, USFET, 
APO 887, % Postmaster, N. Y. N. Y. 

PHELPS KELLEY, 

Field Commissioner, MTO, 

Office of Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sioner. 

Overseas Address 
% U. 8. Embassy, 
Rome, Italy. 
U. S. Mail Address 
% U.S. Embassy No. 1, 
APO 512, % Postmaster, N. Y. N. Y. 

JAMEs S. BRITTAIN, 

Field Commissioner, United Kingdom, 

Office Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner. 

Overseas Address 
9 Stanhope Gate, 
London, West 1, England. 
U. S. Mail Address 
% Deputy Gen. Purchasing Agent, 
U. K. Base, APO 413, 
% Postmaster, N.Y., N. Y. 


B. For the African, Middle Eastern, 
and Persian Gulf areas: 


JOHN C. VIRDEN, 3 
Central Field Commissioner, AMET & PGC, 
Office Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner. 
Overseas Address 
% Hq. AMET, 
Cairo, Egypt. 
U. S. Mail Address 
APO 787, % Postmaster, N. Y., N. Y. 
COLONEL JOHN B. STETSON, 
Field Commissioner, PGC, 
Office Army-Navy Liquidation Commissioner. 
Overseas Address 
% Hq. PGC, 
Teheran, Iran. 
U. S. Mail Address 
Hq. Persian Gulf Command, 
APO 523, % Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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The firms and individuals listed below have 
recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in United 
States representations. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import op- 
portunity, including a World Trade Direc- 
tory Report, is available to qualified United 
States firms, and may be obtained upon in- 
quiry from the Commercial Intelligence Unit 
of the Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond di- 
rectly with the firms listed concerning any 
projected business arrangements. While 
every effort is made to include only firms or 
individuals of good repute, the Department 
of Commerce cannot assume any responsi- 
bility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should 
be taken in all cases, and all transactions 
are subject to prevailing export and import 
controls in this country and abroad. (It is 
recognized that many of the items specified 
as export opportunities are in short supply 
or that full facilities for private trade may 
not haye been reestablished in some of the 
areas m which inquiries have been re- 
ceived. However, many United States foreign 
traders are proceeding now with negotia- 
tions for business when conditions permit.) 


Foreign Visitors 


Harold James Coy, representing William 
Cook Proprietary, Ltd., Mary Street, Preston, 
Victoria, Australia, is interested in sawmill- 
ing machinery of all kinds. His arrival is 
expected September 1945, via Pacific coast, 
for a visit of 2 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Louis Sovey & Co., 149 Cali- 
fornia Street, San Francisco, Calif. His itin- 
erary will include: San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Chicago. 

Stafford Waldo Ross, representing Electro- 
lytic Zinc Co. of Australasia, Ltd., 360 Collins 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, is in- 
terested in acid manufacture and superphos- 
phate (triple). His arrival is expected the 
end of September 1945, via Pacific coast, for 
a visit of 4 to 6 months. His mailing address 


























































Plans for the construction of a 
new cane-sugar refinery have been 
announced by the Turkish State 
Sugar Factories, according to a re- | 
cent report from the U. S. Embassy 
at Ankara. The project is said to 
involve the expenditure of several 
million dollars, and the organiza- 
tion is interested in obtaining com- 
plete equipment for the installa- 
tion from the United States, and in 
having the benefit of American 
technical and engineering advice. 
Additional details are obtainable 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, or correspondence may be 
undertaken directly with the or- 

ganization, which is officially | 
known as Turkiye Seker Fabrika- 

lari A. S., Ataturk Bulvari, An- 
kara, Turkey. 
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while here: c/o C. Tennant & Sons, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. His itinerary will 
include: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Corpus 
Christi, New York City, and Washington, 
D. C. 

Alfred Snashall, Managing Director of 
Alfred Snashall Pty. Ltd., 477 Kent Street, 
Sydney, Australia, is interested in industrial 
control equipment, package handling equip- 
ment, centrifugal pumps. His arrival is ex- 
pected September 15, 1945, via Pacific coast, 
for a visit of 3 months. His mailing address 
while here: c/o Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., 
59 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. His itinerary 
will include: New York City, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 

Charles. Rofe, representing David Rofe & 
Sons, 15 Place Saad Zaghloul, P. O. B. 772, 
Alexandria, Egypt, is interested in teztiles 
(cotton, rayon, silk, woolen). His arrival is 
expected the end of September 1945, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. His mail- 
ing address while here: c/o The Colonial 
Trust Co., Rockefeller Center, 6th Ave. & 
48th St., New York, N. Y. His itinerary will 
include: New York City, Boston, Detroit, and 
Chicago. 

Charles V. Sidi, representing Charles V. 
Sidi & Co., 3 Place Mohamed Ali, Alexandria, 
Egypt, is interested in textiles, paper, ma- 
chinery, radios, refrigerators. His arrival is 
expected the middle of September 1945, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. His 
mailing address while here: c/o Department 
of Commerce, New York Regional Office, 130 
West 42d Street, New York 18, N. Y. His 
itinerary will include: New York City, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Tacoma, Wash., 
and Memphis, Tenn. 

Leopold Polak, President of N. V. Sally 
Polak’s Handelmaatschappy, 31 Nieuwe Looi- 
erstraat, Amsterdam, Netherlands, is inter- 
ested in artificial leather, coated and water- 
proofed fabrics, rubberized fabrics, textiles, 
5- and 10-cent store items, underwear, ho- 
siery, toiletries, cosmetics, processed foods, 
especially dehydrated, and pearl and fresh- 
water buttons; also interested in acting as 
purchasing agent in the Netherlands for 
American importers, and on behalf of Amer- 
ican manufacturers of consumer goods the 
licensing of the manufacture of their prod- 
ucts in the Netherlands. He is presently in 
the United States and expects to remain in 
this country until the end of October. His 
mailing address while here: c/o Sally Polak’s 
Trading Co., 489 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
i - 

Joao Rodriguez, representing Sociedade de 
Comercio Geral, 27 Avenida Antonio Augusto 
de Aguiar, Lisbon, Portugal, is interested in 
radios, electrical and automobile accessories, 
chemicals, insecticides, paints, building ma- 
terials, agricultural and industrial machin- 
ery, manufactured goods of all kinds. He is 
presently in the United States. His mailing 
address while here: c/o Cunco Bros., Inc., 
230 Washington Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

Elias Gadala Maria, representing Arturo 
Gadala Maria, San Salvador, El Salvador, is 
interested in securing representation of gen- 
eral merchandise, and purchase of complete 
hydro-electric plant and complete paper mill 
to produce 100 tons newsprint daily. He is 
presently in the United States until Sep- 
tember 30. His mailing address while here: 
c/o United Atlas Co., 8-10 Bridge Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Stuart M. L. Hatrick, P. O. Box 315, Pieter- 
maritzburg, Natal, South Africa, is interested 
in hospital supplies, including rubber goods, 
medical lines, Penicillin, D. D. T. He is ex- 
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pected to arrive the end of September, via 
New York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. Hig 
mailing address while here: c/o Barclays 
Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Helger Diurson, 12 Lundgrensgatan, Gote- 
borg, Sweden, representing Molnlycke Vave- 
riaktiebolag, Goteborg, is interested in teztile 
machinery and textiles. His arrival was ex- 
pected on August 28, 1945, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 months. His mailing’ addregs 
while here: c/o Saco-Lowell Shops, 60 Bat- 
terymarch, Boston, Mass. 

Walter Moesch, of Walter Moesch & Co., 135 
Drusbergstrasse, Zurich, Switzerland, is in- 
terested in chemicals, oils, waxes, rosins, and 
solvents, chiefly for industrial purposes. Hig 
arrival is expected the end of September, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. His 
mailing address while here: c/o Roosevelt 
Hotel, Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New 
York, N. Y. His itinerary will include: Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and New York City. 


Export Opportunities 


Cia. Industrial y Comercial S. R. L., La 
Paz, Bolivia, is interested in purchasing up 
to 500 kilograms of samples Of various types 
of Virginia and burley tobaccos for the pur- 
pose of developing a blend; also interested 
in purchasing a blended tobacco prepared 
jor cigarettes and would like to receive sam- 
ples of any such blends. 

Credit National & Colonial, S. A. 64, 
Longue rue Neuve, Antwerp, Belgium, is in- 
terested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for synthetic rubber and rosin, vege- 
table fibers, rubber and cotton wastes, ac- 
celerators, raw material fer molding, paints 
and varnishes, asbestos, gums, glues, chem- 
ical products. 

Omnium de Constructions Electriques et 
d’Appareillages, 194, Chaussee d'Alsemberg, 
Brussels, Belgium, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for electric 
motors, high voltage distribution apparatus, 
ignition equipment. 

Jose Ramos Perdomo, Calle 8 No. 2-46, 
Neiva (Huila), Colombia, desires catalogs 











The Turkish Agricultural Sup- 
ply Bureau has announced plans 
for the construction of a plant for 
repair of agricultural machinery, 
near Adana. The U.S. Embassy at 
Ankara, the source of this informa- 
tion, reports that the project will 
include a complete and up-to-date 
machine shop, a power plant, weld- 
ing and forge shop, foundry, chem- 
istry and physics laboratory, and 
related installations. The Bureau 
is part of the Turkish Ministry of 
Agriculture, and payments prob- 
ably will be made through the 
Turkish Agricultural Bank. Ad- 
ditional details are obtainable 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, or correspondence may be 
undertaken directly with the or- 
ganization’s agent, Fuat Baban, 5 
Pul Sokagi, Ankara, Turkey. 
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and quotations on candle-making equip- 
ment, noodle and spaghetti machine and 
all accessories, coffee mill and roaster, cigar- 
making machine, paperbag and cardboard 
making machinery. 

Societe Misr pour le Theatre et le Cinema, 
40 Rue Nubar (ex Dawawine), Cairo, Egypt, 
wishes to purchase motion-picture studio 
equipment, including sound equipment, 
microphones, 100-foot and other types of 
cameras, lighting fixtures, developing and 
printing machines. Interested firms should 
send descriptive literature, catalogs, and 
prices. 

Brooker, Dore & Co., Ltd. (W. F. Sadler 
Dept.), 5 Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3, 
England, are interested in purchasing tisswe 
papers—chiefly white, M. G. Cap paper 31”’ x 
43’’, 37 pounds-=39 grammes; “kraft type” 
wrapping paper, sulfites, brown papers, ma- 
nilas—unglazed, also machine glazed, plain 
and ribbed, in substances up to 100 grammes; 
printing papers-—all classes for commercial 
use, including Arts; writing papers—all 

ades, banks and bonds, chiefly white but 
also in tints; transparent cellulose wrapping 
papers; strawboards and leatherboards for 
bor-making; newsprint—chiefly unglazed, 
but also in M. F., usually white but often with 
faint blue or pink tint—50 grammes chiefly 
but 30 grammes and upwards are used—900 
tons (current order); vegetable parchments 
and glassines; bristol boards, white card- 
board. 

Vallecillo & Lopez, 8S. R., 26 Calle de Cer- 
vantes, Madrid, Spain, wishes to purchase 
rubber hose for air, water, and steam; avia- 
tion hose assemblies. 

Alfred Zeraffa & Co., 48 rue Constantine, 

Algiers, Algeria, desires quotations on 12,000 
tons of laundry soap and 1,500 tons of toilet 
soap. 
Lubrication Equipment Co., 8 Colborne 
Street, Toronto 1, Canada, desire quotations 
on air compressors for service stations and in- 
dustrial use—capacity 3144 to 30 cubic feet, 
powered by electricity, 25-cycle and 60-cycle, 
120-volts. alternating current. 

Engineering & Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 7 
Rothschild Boulevard, Tel-Aviv, Palestine, de- 
sire catalogs and prices on a complete auto- 
matic machine for manufacture of wooden 
lasts out of hardwood; a special automatic 
machine for manufacture of heels for ladies’ 
shoes, normal and sport—height of sport shoe 
up to 4 cm.; normal up to 8 cm.; special 
milling machine for cutting heels out of 
several layers of laminated leather. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Companhia de Mocambique, Caixa Postal 
554, Beira, Portuguese East Africa, desire quo- 
tations on producer gas engine, complete with 
producer, tar extractor and filters—one en- 
gine of 300 hp. to be used in driving a saw- 
mill; complete equipment for a sawmill in- 
tended to produce primarily 1,500 hardwood 
railway sleepers per day of one 8-hour shift; 
power to be furnished by wood-burning 
steam engine; equipment to include sawing 
machinery and power plant; separate quota- 
tions desired for individual Diesel caterpiller 
tractors, trailers, log carriers and Diesel trucks 
for use in connection with sawmill. 

Ahmet Etem Buldanlioglu, 23 Cazi Bulvari, 
P. O. B. No. 1, Izmir, Turkey. (Authorized 
agent: Murat Lolan, 32 Konur Sokak, Ankara, 
Turkey) is interested in purchasing cylin- 
drical and perpendicular coke ovens—two, 
cylindrical with capacity of 17,500 cubic 
meters. 


Import Opportunities 


R. Leclerc, 39 rue Mogador, Algiers, Algeria. 
Product for export: Palm fiber, corded (“crin 
vegetal”)—available 500 tons per month in 
either two qualities as follows: superior la, 
10,200 francs per metric ton; superior 2a, 
9,700 francs per metric ton; the fiber is packed 
in bales of 40 kilograms each, pressed and 
banded; prices quoted are on goods delivered 
at dock at either Oran or Beni-Saf, Algeria, 
Esparto grass for paper pulp; available 1,400 
tons per month, at a price of 1,942 francs 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 


Trade Agreements Act 
Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed |Date effective 








Cuba....................]| Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 


RRO ERAN eae Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
| ERR EET Le Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
OS ET EE AS May 25,1935 | Aug. 65,1935 
MEE Sedans cocndeuns Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 

agreement below). ___.- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


6 RR He Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland. ............. Jan. 9, 1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Hondures.........2..... Dec. 18,1985 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Te od. eee Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
RRR Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


RR ree May 6, 1936 0. 
PEE ©, cee cnapasencs Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
ek RRS De ae May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
TEE. i ono donmauds Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Coste Mica... ..... cscs Nov. 28, 1986 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ?_........ Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
| REE ce Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 





p Re Ree Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) Do. 
ere May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement).........._.. Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary r 

agreement) ?____....._. Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) ............- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
orca incnacnasicn Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) ............. Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
i Sa Sera, May 7,1942/| July 29, 1942 
SN os ie os July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
| _ESRA  eS Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
SE aE: Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
OS EE Aug. 27, 1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 











i The duty concessions and certain other provisions o 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? Agreement inoperative since April 22, 1939. 

§ Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13. 1940. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 


analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such yses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘“‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the soap no Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washing ‘on. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import du‘'rs of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the Uni 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ran by schedules and phs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.) 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date | nate for oral 


Date of issu- for submit- 
Country ance of notice | ting written — 
statements 





Bolivia!_.| Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 














1 Inactive. 

[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above coun are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com. 
or otal Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State. 





Imports of coal into Switzerland 
dropped to a new low in May 1945 when 
only 740 metric tons were shipped into 
the country. In April 1945, imports had 
amounted to 9,280 metric tons, a figure 
previously considered exceptionally low 
in comparison with the 1944 monthly 
average of 114,100 metric tons or the 
average of 278,060 metric tons monthly 
in 1938. 





per metric ton, f. o. b. Algerian port; this 
grass is offered in bales measuring one-half 
cubic meter, weighing approximately 175 kilo- 
grams each. 

Societe J. Mommessin, La Grange St. Pierre, 
Macon (Saone et Loire), France. Product 
for export: Burgundy wines. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Department Stores—Panama. 


Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Costa Rica and Guatemala. 





Among articles manufactured in Ice- 
land are barrels and boxes, drums and 
tins, and electric cookers and stoves. 


What is Ahead 
Now in Foreign- 
Trade Policies? 


(Continued from p. 4) 


to commercial channels in most lines, but 
more gradually, and for sometime there- 
after still subject to governmental per- 
mits. The French Government, for ex- 
ample, has already authorized a limited 
resumption of both exports and imports 
through private commercial channels. 
That has been reported as the declared 
objective of the responsible spokesmen of 
most of these countries, to be progres- 
sively attained as greater adequacy of 
supplies and internal economic stability 
are approached. Governmental pur- 
chasing or private importations under 
official direction are likely to continue 
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longest in western Europe in the case of 
commodities in very short supply, or of 
certain staple necessities, such as cereals, 
on which the government feels obligated 
to its people with regard to supply and 
price. 

In most countries of eastern Europe, 
the domestic structure of production and 
distribution now seems like to be largely 
governmentally controlled, in some cases 
approaching the Soviet pattern. It is not 
yet clear, however, whether this will 
mean that American foreign traders will 
have to accommodate themselves to deal- 
ing indefinitely with the official trading 
missions or agencies of these countries, 
or whether the actual conduct of their 
foreign trade may not, outside of a few 
staples, revert in time to private com- 
mercial organizations, operating within 
the framework of broad official direction. 
It should be kept in mind that the com- 
bined volume of the foreign trade of the 
eastern European countries constituted 
before the war a very small part of total 
world commerce and that the extent of 
their trade with Soviet Russia was almost 
negligible, whereas their dependence for 
markets and supplies upon the outside 
nations, particularly of central and 
western Europe, was very great. 

No statement can yet be ventured with 
regard to the prospective conditions of 
trading with the countries and colonies 
in the Far East which had been occupied 
by the Japanese and are still in process 
of evacuation. 

Prewar United States experience in 
trading with the Soviet Union, and with 
single-product monopolies in other 
countries, supports the expectation that 
it should be possible to establish a com- 
mercial bridge with state-trading coun- 
tries, with governmentally directed pri- 
vate traders, and with bulk-buying 
agencies, without radically changing the 
traditional American methods of trading 
or established commercial policies. 


Transitional Practices and Long- 
Term Programs 


Although the prospect of a larger and 
freer flow of world trade in the years 
ahead has been advanced in many quar- 
ters, exporters are often impressed, in 
making their current plans, with the var- 
ious war-born difficulties of trading with 
certain areas and with the possibility of 
increased difficulties in the future. 
Viewed in perspective, however, there 
need be no inherent conflict between the 
actualities of the disordered immediate 
postwar period, which may inevitably be 
marked in many countries by unusual 
trade-control methods and a large meas- 
ure of‘state intervention, and the more 
liberal programs visualized for the long 
term. 

In fact, the Bretton Woods Agreements 
contemplate a transitional period, for 
some countries possibly extending up to 5 
years, during which they may maintain 
necessary exchange restrictions upon 
current international transactions. Since 
exchange restrictions can nullify under- 
takings with regard to the height of im- 
port duties or their nonpreferential ap- 
plication, arrangements with such for- 
eign countries regarding their tariffs or 
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other methods of trade regulation can 
hardly, for the time being, become con- 
trolling upon the flow of imports. How- 
ever, member countries availing them- 
selves of this transitional privilege are 
obliged to take measures to reduce their 
exchange restrictions as soon as possible, 
are subject to a report on their operations 
by the International Monetary Fund 3 
years after its establishment, and, after 5 
years, must consult with the Fund as to 
the further retention of such restrictions. 

This tolerance for trade-restrictive 
measures during the early postwar period 
does not, preclude the early working out 
of a broad collective agreement for the 
ultimate general liberalization of bar- 
riers, and for the related measures nec- 
essary to promote the expansion of in- 
ternational trade on a more open and 
competitive basis. Indeed, the Bretton 
Woods Conference recognized, at its 
close, that its own provisions for easing 
the postwar transition period in inter- 
national economic relations through fi- 
nancial measures could not succeed by 
themselves, and_ specifically recom- 
mended that they be supplemented as 
soon as possible by international agree- 
ment upon a commercial policy program 
of the broadest character. Unless that 
recommendation is soon acted upon, 
there is the distinct danger that the op- 
portunity arising out of the state of eco- 
nomic and commercial fluidity created 
by the war may be lost, that vested in- 
terests will be built up around such 
emergency restrictions as may prevail 
during the next few years, and that the 
temporary trade channels and unusual 
methods will harden and become perma- 
nent. 

It seems highly essential that at least 
the principal trading nations determine 
soon the character of the long-term in- 
ternational economic program for col- 
lective or parallel action upon which 
most of them can agree. That program 
might then be made known as their defi- 
nite common set of objectives, to be at- 
tained broadly by a given future date, 
and to be approached by stages or as 
transitional limitations allow. With the 
long-range program thus set, private 
producers and traders, as well as gov- 
ernmental, agencies, will be on notice 
that current measures or arrangements 
inconsistent with that program are to be 
regarded as temporary. They would 
know that such measures would need to 
be modified during the transition period, 
if they would minimize the hardship to 
themselves, at its close, in adjusting to 
liberal international trading methods 
and controls. 





Chinese exports of glass and products, 
which included bracelets, colored and 
plain beads, and plate glass, averaged, in 
value, CN$330,000 annually (Chinese Na- 
tional $3.30 equals U. S. $1.00) during the 
last five prewar years. The exports were 
directed chiefly to the South Sea Islands. 
It is intended to improve the technique 
of manufacture of these products and to 
increase the annual export trade to 
CN$600,000 during the postwar recon- 
struction period. 
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Geraldine E. Canning (“Fats and Oils 
from the Netherlands Indies’).—Born 
Bar Harbor, Maine. Educated Tufts Col- 
lege, Medford, Mass., majoring in eco- 
nomics. Joined Fats and Oils Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
May 4, 1942. Prepared “Mexican Fats 
and Oils Meet Wa:time Challenge” for 
previous issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 


a 

Henry Chalmers (“What Is Ahead Now 
in Foreign-Trade Policies?”’).—Born in 
New York City. Cornell University (A, 
B. 1914, A. M. 1914) and Brookings Grad- 
uate School of Economics (Ph. D. 1928), 
Prior to joining the Department of Com- 
merce on September 1, 1921, he was as- 
sistant to the export manager of the 
Bear Mill Manufacturing Co., New York, 
converters of cotton and silk goods, and 
special expert with the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission, engaged in industrial and com- 
mercial investigation here and abroad, 
specializing in textiles. Served as Chief 
of the Division of Foreign Tariffs, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
from 1921 up to its dissolution in the re- 
organization of 1941. Now serving as 
Consultant on Commercial Policy. On 
special mission to Japan for investigation 
of industrial and competitive conditions, 
1919-20. Made survey of tariff and com- 
mercial-policy. situation in _ principal 
countries of Europe, 1923. Has served 
on various official U. S. delegations to 
international conferences. Author of 
numerous governmental publications, 
and frequent contributor to economic 
and commercial periodicals, American 
and foreign. 


Robert F. Crowley (“Puerto Rico Em- 
barks on Wide Industrial Program’’).— 
Born in Brockton, Mass. Boston Univer- 
sity, College of Business Administration, 
B. S. in Business Administration, 1942; 
major field, foreign trade. Studied in 
junior year of college at the Univerity 
of Puerto Rico. From July 1942 until 
August 1943, worked in the Boston office 
of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., as a credit re- 
porter. Joined the American Republics 
Unit of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce as an economic analyst 
in August 1943. 


Maurice E. Gilmore (“Developing 
Brazil’s Great Inland Waterways”) .— 
Graduate of the Army War College. 
Engaged for a number of years in the 
engineering construction department 
during the building of the Panama Ca- 
nal, followed by a wide range of experi- 
ence on engineering construction proj- 
ects in Central and South America, 
Served as Colonel of Engineers during 
World War I. Regional Director of the 
Public Works Administration in the New 
York area, following which he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of the Public 
Works Administration in Washington. 
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Now Director of Overland Transporta- 
tion, Transportation Department, Office 
of Inter-American Affairs. 


Dorothy V. Knibb (“Soviet Spotlight 
Shifts to Vast Kazakhstan’’).—Born at 
Sabot, Va. Graduate of Westhampton 
College, University of Richmond, elected 
to Mortar Board Society; studied at Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Traveled in Europe, 
Hawaii, Japan, and Philippine Islands; 
teacher in American school, Shanghai, 
China; evacuated from Far East Decem- 
ber 1940. ‘Teacher of English, Scotch 
Plains High School, Scotch Plains, N. J. 
Joined the Industrial Projects Unit, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
November 15, 1943. 





Puerto Rico Em- 
barks on Wide In- 


dustrial Program 


(Continued from p. 11) 


ments have been encouraging, and 12 
Puerto Rican technologists were trained 
in the United States on production meth- 
ods. The Company is studying the re- 
sults of the experiments with a view to 
establishing four plants each of which 
would produce 20,000 pounds daily of a 
high-quality protein product to be used 
as a substitute for meat. If the price is 
low, the main problem will be to develop 
a taste for this product as a substitute 
for meat. 

A detailed study has been made of the 
possibilties of establishing a vegetable- 
oil and shortening mill to produce from 
imported raw materials two-thirds of 
Puerto Rico’s annual requirements. In 
the fiscal year 1939-40 Puerto Rico im- 
ported about 40,000,000 pounds of edible 
animal oils and 4,000,000 pounds of edi- 
ble vegetable oils. It is estimated that 
$1,000,000 will be necessary to establish 
the proposed mill in Puerto Rico. 

The possibility of producing a high- 
calorific domestic fuel by compressing 
agricultural fibrous wastes to be used as 
a substitute for the high-priced vege- 
table charcoal now in use is being stud- 
ied, It is proposed that surplus bagasse 
be used as a raw material. 


Handicraft Industries 


The production of design or specialty 
products should play an important part 
in the industrial development of Puerto 
Rico, since such work requires a high per- 
centage of hand labor in relation to me- 
chanical operations. Company officials 
feel that, because Puerto Rico maintains 
a relatively high wage scale in compari- 
son with other countries producing 
handicraft products, the encouragement 
of straight handicraft production would 
probably prove unprofitable. In addi- 
tion, handicraft methods of production 
cannot compete with machine-made sub- 
stitutes. The Company is therefore 
working for the development of in- 
dustries using a combination of hand and 
machine methods, as has been effectively 
used in the needlework industry. 
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The Puerto Rican worker has demon- 
strated his capacity to perform opera- 
tions that require a high degree of dex- 
terity, exactness, and patience, so De- 
velopment Co. officials are studying a 
variety of possibilities for developing the 
production of high-quality style goods 
for the luxury market of the United 
States. The Company plans to combine 
distinctive design with well-organized 
production and skilled craftsmanship in 
order to achieve and retain production 
on a fairly large scale. The plan to de- 
velop the production of goods with a dis- 
tinctive style should enhance the market- 
able value. 

Although Puerto Rico does not have 
the advantage of a traditionally well- 
developed handicraft industry such as is 
enjoyed by Mexico and some other 
countries, its close shipping and mer- 
chandising ties with the continental 
United States market give it other ad- 
vantages. Rapid delivery to this market, 
available skills, and favorable wage rates 
are factors which Company officials feel 
should aid in placing Puerto Rico in an 
advantageous position for the production 
and marketing of these types of goods. 

Among the small industry possibilities 
studied by the Development Co. are the 
production of wood products, ceramics, 
and fiber products in the field of home 
decoration and furnishings, in addition 
to toy and novelty goods for the con- 
tinental United States and local markets, 
principally the former. 


Furniture Production 
Modernized 


The first move by the Company in the 
development of semimechanized indus- 
try was the promotion of the furniture 
industry, particularly furniture manu- 
factured from termite- and beetle-re- 
sistant bamboo. Ten thousand roots of 
improved species which will mature in 5 
years have been planted in several parts 
of the island. Because of its various 
uses, the plant may become a valuable 
resource for Puerto Rico. Furniture 
designs and specifications developed by 
the Company were made available to a 
private manufacturer on a royalty basis, 
and furniture from bamboo is now pro- 
duced on a limited commercial scale for 
the local market. Production facilities 
have not been expanded as yet to meet 
the demand. 

Considerable progress also has been 
made with the production of hardwood 
furniture especially suited for the tropi- 
cal climate. New designs and types of 
furniture were created by the Company’s 


’ specialists working with an independent 


producer, and these have attracted the 
attention of the furniture trade in con- 
tinental United States. Production in 
these lines is limited, and as yet no ex- 
port trade has been developed. Mahog- 
any is the principal hardwood used, 
practically all of which is imported as 
the supply of this product on the island 
is rather small. 

In 1939 production of furniture and 
showcases in Puerto Rico was valued at 
$655,000. In the fiscal year 1939-40, im- 
ports of wooden furniture from the 
United States were valued at $873,726. 
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Financing the Company 


The original act establishing the De- 
velopment Co., Act No. 188, provided 
that an appropriation of $500,000 an- 
nually was to be made from the Puerto 
Rico Treasury from funds not otherwise 
allocated. It provided also that, an- 
nually thereafter, 10 percent of the reve- 
nues derived from the Insular income 
tax would be used to finance the Com- 
pany’s operations. However, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1942, Act No. 11 of the Legisla- 
ture was approved eliminating the 10 
percent of income-tax appropriation and 
making the $500,000 appropriation re- 
newable every year beginning on July 
1, 1943. 

Article 14 of Act No. 188 permits the 
Company to issue its own bonds up to 
$5,000,000 in value, excluding from this 
sum any bonds issued for the purpose of 
recalling previously issued bonds. Fur- 
thermore, the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
may permit the Company to issue bonds 
in excess of $5,000,000 for the purpose 
of financing any particular project. The 
issuance of bonds generally is subject to 
resolution of the Board of Directors who 
shall determine the type of bonds to be 
issued, the value, and the tenure, which 
may not exceed 50 years. Bonds issued 
by the Company do not constitute a debt 
of the people of Puerto Rico. 

On February 21, 1945, the Puerto Rico 
Planning Board submitted its Six-Year 
Financial Program for Puerto Rico to 
the Insular Legislature. The Plan rec- 
ommended that a total of $39,855,000 be 
appropriated for the Company during a 
6-year period beginning with the fiscal 
year 1945-46 (see table 2). Of this 
amount, it recommended that $20,000,- 
000 be allocated to the Company during 
the fiscal year 1945-46. The Legislature 
passed, and the Governor approved, an 
appropriation of $17,500,000 to finance 
the Company’s operations during the 
present fiscal year. This money will be 
turned over directly to the Company to 
finance operations as needed. 

Until this time the Company has re- 
ceived by way of Insular Government ap- 
propriations only the yearly sum of 
$500,000 as provided for in Act No. 11. 
To obtain more funds the Company’s 
board of directors approved Resolution 
No. 150 of May 25, 1944, providing for the 
issuance of temporary bond certificates 
in the amount of $5,000,000 to pay out- 
standing notes and obligations of the 
Company and to finance the construc- 
tion of various projects. The Develop- 
ment Bank of Puerto Rico has purchased 
$3,400,000 of these bonds. 

An aggregate of $3,500,000 is to be 
issued, dated June 1, 1945, to mature in 
the order of their serial numbers in ac- 
cordance with a table which has been 
set up showing the amortization of the 
total of $5,000,000. The balance of $1,- 
500,000 is to be issued at any time after 
the date of original issue. The bonds 
bear interest at the annual rate of 3 per- 

cent, payable semiannually. One-half 
of the money necessary to meet semian- 
nual interest and principal payments is 
to be deposited to the credit of a sinking 
fund with the fiscal agent of the Com- 
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pany on or before the 15th day of Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October. 

A consolidated balance sheet of the 
Development Co. as of December 31, 
1944, showed a net worth of $3,406,874, 
with current assets of $1,310,622 and cur- 
rent liabilities of $437,084. The Com- 
pany also had fixed assets valued at $4,- 
934,221, and a bonded debt amounting 
to $2,750,000. The total investment of 
the Development Co. in subsidiary com- 
panies amounted to $4,832,900. 

According to the consolidated balance 
sheet of December 31, 1943, the net worth 
of the Development Co. was $2,547,728 
and the company had current assets 
totaling $1,220,328 and current liabilities 
amounting to $1,436,580. Fixed assets 
were valued at $2,730,448. 


Program’s Economic Effects 


The long-term effects of the program 
of the Development Co. are difficult to 
measure at this time. The island is, and 
in the predictable future undoubtedly will 
continue to be, an agricultural commu- 
nity—manufacturing can only be supple- 
mentary to agriculture. Without in- 
creased agricultural activity there can be 
no prosperity for Puerto Rico. The chief 
effects of the industrialization program 
of thesCompany will be to provide em- 
ployment for a number of people, prob- 
ably not exceeding several thousand di- 
rectly and indirectly. Considering the 
fact that on May 1, 1944, it was estimated 
that there were 138,000 unemployed, the 
industrial program can only fill a small 
gap, but it is argued, the development of 
manufacturing in Puerto Rico will bene- 
fit the island directly and indirectly. 

The general purchasing power of the 
people will be increased by the added 
sources of income, and new industries 
will lessen to some extent the heavy de- 
pendence on one crop for prosperity. 
The Company appears to have shown 
care in the selection of industries to be 
established on the island. Industries 
have been chosen which produce com- 
modities essential to the economy of the 
island, which previously had to be im- 
ported, and which in the main use raw 
materials available on the island or 
which can be imported economically. 
Judging from the steps so far taken, the 
Company is proceeding only after com- 
plete and careful planning, and the 
management has stated that it does not 
intend to establish any industries which 
require subsidization. The results thus 
far are satisfactory, but the Company 
must yet meet the test of peacetime com- 
petition, now that “postwar” is here. 

One of the chief factors to be consid- 
ered in Puerto Rico’s future economic 
stability is the political status of the 
island. As a possession of the United 
States, Puerto Rico receives certain ben- 
efits such as Federal grants for relief 
projects, payment to the Puerto Rico 
Treasury of revenues collected in the 
United States from the sale of Puerto 
Rican rum, and the right to sell its prod- 
ucts in the United States free of import 
duties. It is recognized generally that 
Puerto Rico cannot survive economically 
unless it continues to receive economic 
assistance in one way or another from 
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the United States. A bill has been in- 
troduced in Congress to give the Puerto 
Ricans the right to conduct a plebiscite 
to determine whether they shall continue 
with the present status, become a domin- 
ion of the United States, or assume the 
status of an independent republic. In 
the second and third cases, certain com- 
mitments for continuing aid from the 
United States are made. In fairness to 
everyone concerned, measures also must 
be taken (it is felt) to prevent the dump- 
ing of competitive merchandise on the 
Puerto Rican market by continental and 
foreign producers. 

The Development Co. has shown what 
possibilities do exist for the investment 
of risk capital in Puerto Rico. Contin- 
ued study and research probably will re- 
veal other possibilities for private invest- 
ment, on asmall scale. The development 
program is particularly important be- 
cause it is the first of its kind in any of 
the Caribbean colonies and is being 
closely studied by the governments of 
the other islands. There is a recognized 
need for improving economic conditions 
for the people of all the Caribbean colo- 
nies, and, although various studies have 
been made, the first concrete action has 
been taken in Puerto Rico. 

[Nore.—The foregoing article is based on 
legislation passed in Puerto Rico, the annual 
report of the Puerto Rico Development Co. 
for 1943, and on interviews with and infor- 
mation furnished by Mr. Teodoro Moscoso, 
general manager of the Puerto Rico Devel- 
opment Co.| 





Soviet Spotlight 
Shifts to Vast 
Kazakhstan 


(Continued from p. 15) 


which the mysterious Scythians made 
their famous ornaments, not long has 
the Repubiic of Kazakhstan been con- 
sidered of importance in Soviet gold 
output. Even today it is potential pro- 
duction rather than actual output over 
which flows the spate of press reports— 
reserves are claimed to be the richest in 
the Soviet Union. The Lena area was 
the top gold producer in the Soviet 
Union before 1933, since when (so far as 
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available information indicates) the 
Trans-Baikal has contributed the most 
important share. Output from Kazakh- 
stan has not, however, been negligible, 
In 1932 when the Soviet Union produced 
1,938,000 ounces of fine gold, Kazakh- 
stan accounted for 7.7 percent, and in 
1933, when total output was 2,700,000 
ounces, the Kazakh Republic’s share was 
9.2 percent. 

The gold mines generally are said to 
have the most modern equipment, much 
of which came from the United States, 
Air drills, powerful dredgers for working 
placer deposits, efficient smelting equip- 
ment, and large concentration plants are 
employed in many places. 

While gold quartz veins and placer 
deposits are found in many scattered 
areas in the Republic, there aré three 
centers of gold production—one in the 
north-central area, a second in the 
south, and the third in the Altai Moun- 
tains in the extreme eastern part of the 
country. 

The oldest gold-producing area in the 
country is in the north, where is located 
the Maikain mine, with rich ore still 
capable of large-scale production. The 
settlement of Stepniak is in the midst of 
these gold fields, extending south to 
Dzhelambeta (which is expected to grow 
in importance) and west to Baksy. Im- 
portant mines are located at Dzhety- 
gara, where output has been increased 
since 1936. Likewise at that time mines 
were located at Tsentralnoye and Irm- 
ovskoye. Output from this northern 
area is probably still the largest in the 
republic. In the southern part of the 
country, a parallel line of deposits runs 
east from the Mugozhar Mountains to 
Lake Balkhash. Deposits still farther 
south near Ush-Kurgan have been in- 
dicated. 

But the most important area so far as 
reserves are concerned is in the widely 
publicized polymetal area of the Altai 
Mountains, near Ridder, where not only 
gold but many other metals exist. It is 
this area that has called forth from 
Russian observers the appellation “fu- 
ture Transvaal of the Soviet Union.” 
Deposits extend over an area some 370 
miles in length, those at Akal, Kulundzh, 
and Baladzh being the most important. 
In 1932 the Altai district accounted for 
2.2 percent of the Soviet Union’s total 
output and in 1933 for 2.4 percent. 

Operations in 1935 were largely along 
the left bank of the Irtysh River, and it 
is presumed that they have been ex- 
panded considerably since that time. 
The latest available information indi- 
cates, however, that other areas in the 
republic continue to be the ranking pro- 
ducers. 


Lead: Recent Big Advance 


Production of lead in Kazakhstan is 
an old industry—3,500 pounds were pro- 
duced in 1885—but its commercial sig- 
nificance has developed most recently. 
An evidence of the role of this Republic 
in total Soviet production appears in the 
figures for 1937, when Kazakhstan ac- 
counted for 75 percent of the country’s 
output of 55,000 metric tons. While 
doubt has been expressed that a goal of 
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100,000 tons was reached for the country 
as a whole by 1940, it has been reported 
that output in Kazakhstan probably in- 
creased 100 percent between 1937 and 

3. 

“es far as latest available information 
goes, the Chimkent area in the south- 
western part of the country, where there 
is said to be one of the largest lead 
plants in the world, accounts for the 
major share of the republic’s lead output. 
The refinery started operations in 1934 
and reportedly doubled output in 1935. 
The second largest production center is 
at Ridder in the Altai Mountains, where 
it is highly probable that operations 
have been expanded. The Ridder area 
contains nearly half the lead deposits of 
the entire Soviet Union. 

A mine has been opened up and a 
lead and zinc combine is under construc- 
tion at Tekeli, Taldy-Turgan Oblast, to 
which a branch line of the Turksib Rail- 
road has been built. In September 1944 
the deposit was being worked by a hori- 
zontal drift of about 8,000 feet, a verti- 
cal shaft of about 473 feet, and a num- 
ber of subsidiary drifts. It was reported 
at that time that work on the combine 
was progressing satisfactorily, and hope 
was expressed that the first section 
would go into operation soon. 

Operations have begun likewise on the 
River Ulba, where a new ore separation 
plant has been built, a hydroelectric sta- 
tion established, and a lead factory con- 
structed. . 


Nickel: It’s at Aktyubinsk 


Before World War I, when total world 
production of nickel was about 30,000 
tons a year, Russia had no production 
at all. Deposits were located and ex- 
ploitation was begun .in the inter-war 
period. Output was reported to be 3,000 
tons in 1938, and it is possible that needs 
for nickel in alloys for use in manufac- 
ture of munitions, automobiles, air- 
planes, machinery, and electrical goods 
have stimulated production in the Soviet 
Union until it may be above 10,000 tons 
annually. 

One-half of the Soviet Union’s total 
deposits of this metal are said to be in 
Aktyubinsk Oblast in the eastern part of 
Kazakhstan, and the city of Aktyubinsk 
is the center of nickel activities. De- 
posits lie at Chenger-Sai and at Kimper- 
saisk in the northern part of the oblast, 
where miners were reported to be pro- 
ducing “above plan” in 1943. Produc- 
tion at Kimpersaisk was reported to 
have been 29 percent higher in 1943 than 
in 1940. Miners during that year pro- 
duced 8,500 tons of ore above plan. 
Soviet press reports of May 1945 say that 
the Aktyubinsk ferro-alloy plant com- 
pleted its 4-months plan in 105 days and 
— many thousands of tons above 
plan. 

Lesser nickel deposits in other parts 
of the country include those at Gurlan 
(Achasai), Kantagi, and Kara-Tau. 


Antimony, Tungsten, Others 


In the foot of the Altai Mountains 
there are also deposits of antimony 
which are said to be rich in content. 
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One has been located at Turgai, 68 miles 
northeast of Akmolinsk. Since 1935 five 
quartz veins have been worked, and a 
smelter has been in operation. Anti- 
mony trisulfide is produced, sodium com- 
ing from the nearby lakes, which contain 
sulfate of soda, and sulfur from local 
sources. Planned output for 1936 was 
several thousand tons of concentrate 
and some hundred tons of antimony 
trisulfide. 

Kazakhstan is said to rank first in the 
Soviet Union as a producer of tungsten. 
Deposits lie near Kounrad on Lake 
Balkhash, in the Tyan-Shan Mountains, 
and in the Altai Mountains. In the two 
latter locations mines have been sunk 
at an altitude of 3,000 to 4,000 meters. 

Manganese deposits are found in the 
central part of Kazakhstan. At Kara- 
bulak and Karatass in Dzhezkazgan (the 
rich copper area) deposits were found 
in 1944 which are said to contain high- 
quality ores free from impurities. A 
metal plant for iron and manganese is 
said to be under construction. 

Before 1940 the U. S. S. R. produced 
no molybdenum. Today Kazakhstan is 
reported to rank second in the Soviet 
Union, but it is most probable that total 
output is relatively small. Deposits 
were discovered in 1941 in the vicinity of 
the Balkhash copper-smelting works, 
and a mine and concentration plant 
have been constructed. Reports indi- 
cate that improvements are being made 
in mining operations and in amount of 
molybdenum extracted. 

The number of other metals and min- 
erals found in larger or smaller quanti- 
ties is legion. There is silver in the Altai 
Mountains; kaolin which Karaganda ce- 
ment factories are using with home-made 
equipment to make chinaware; nearly 
half of the Union’s zinc deposits at Rid- 
der in Altai; salt in Pavlodar; Glauber’s 
salts in the Kara-Bugaz Gulf; asbestos 
in the Altai, industrial salt at Emba. 

There are also fireproof clays, tin, 
fluorspar, dinas quartz, and limestone. 
Enormous quantities of phosphorite rock 
was found at Kara-Tau, where a min- 
eral-chemical combine was scheduled to 
begin operations in the first quarter of 
1945. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
June 2, 1945.) In western Kazakhstan 
have been discovered large deposits of 
potassium and borax. Output of the lat- 
ter is reported to be about 30,000 tons an- 
nually—which would indicate that Soviet 
Russia is one of the ranking world pro- 
ducers. In the polymetal area of Altai 
there are some quantities of the rare 
metals gallium, germanium, cadmium, 
and vanadium. And there are graphite 
and precious stones. 


Progress and Readjustment 


Whether Kazakhstan contains half the 
Soviet Union’s copper and lead, a third 
of its coal and oil, and relatively high 
percentages of many other metals or min. 
erals is—and will remain for some time— 
problematical. But the fact that it con- 
tains enough of many of these to permit 
the development of industry in the area 
is of vast importance. 

Evidences of progress cannot be denied. 
Electrical-power output during the 5- 
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year periods increased 20 times, 17 uni- 
versities have been built, a large number 
of schools has been established, sterile 
areas have been changed by irrigation 
into productive farm lands, more than 
one-fourth of the population has become 
urban. 

There are evidences too that not only 
is Kazakhstan becoming an integrated 
member of the Union of Republics to 
which it belongs but that the Kazakhs, 
while retaining their own language, in- 
stitutions, and desert culture, are fitting 
into the pattern of a nation. During the 
recent European war, large units of the 
Red Air Force were trained in the many 
airfields of this Republic; reserves of the 
army went to the western front from the 
Kazakh camps; and perhaps more in- 
dicative of a change in mental attitude 
of the people is the fact that in this war 
Kazakh cavalry regiments fought with 
the Russians, not against them. 

As time brings further developments 
and detailed information becomes avail- 
able for public dissemination, develop- 
ments in Kazakhstan will be watched 
with interest. Stranger things have hap- 
pened than that this long-neglected, na- 
turally isolated arid area should live up 
to the epithet: “The country with a glit- 
tering future.” 





Fats and Oils From 
the Netherlands 
Indies 

(Continued from p. 7) 


Outer Provinces copra sales still com- 
prised the natives’ one source of cash 
income. 

Cultivation of coconuts is relatively 
simple in the Indies, as the palms there 
are not subject to excessive damage by 
insects and pests. The many uses to 
which nearly every part of the palm may 
be put give it a special value to the native 
grower, but it is not until the nuts begin 
reaching commercial channels, usually 
in the form of copra, that the coconut 
industry becomes significant to the eco- 
nomic life of these islands. 

Both sun-dried and smoked copra are 
produced—with the smoked product pre- 
pared either over open kilns or in dry- 
ing sheds, and the sun-dried variety 
spread on mats to dry in the open sun, or 
placed on trays which may be wheeled 
inside at night or during rainy periods. 

Nuts are usually gathered, husked, and 
then left standing for a period of 4 to 6 
weeks before they are split open for dry- 
ing. In this manner the copra dries more 
quickly, does not become moldy, and af- 
fords a greater oil yield. Sun-drying re- 
quires more labor and a longer time than 
do the other processes, but the so-called 
f. m. s. (fair merchantable sun-dried) 
brings a higher price, as this type of 
copra yields an oil more suitable for edi- 
ble purposes. 

After the copra is prepared it is usually 
sold to Chinese intermediaries operating 
in the interior, who in turn resell to 
native oil crushers or to European export 
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Netherlands Indies’ Production and Exports of Specified Fats and Oils 





1986 | 1937 | 1938 1939 | 1940 











Item 1935 
| ater Sit Ga a seca a Mba tS 
Copra (Not CONVERTED TO OIL Basis) 
ee ae thousand pounds. 1, 086, 886 | 1, 139, 454 1, 115, 686 | 1, 246, 664 1, 183, 929 | 587, 139 
a ss a oe do -| 1, 536, 229 1, 604,900 | 1,665,719 1, 873, 873 | 1, 848, 890 (‘) 
SE I ee ee do____| 1, 467, 823 1, 539,693 | 1, 595,028 | 1,796, 529 | 1,761,034 | (') 
SSE al Sie do___.| 68, 406 65, 207 70, 691 | 77, 344 | 87, 856 | (‘) 
Estate cultivation: | 
Estates now in operation __ number__| 691 679 665 | 655 680 | () 
Area in production___thousand acres__| 90, 189 93, 112 94, 914 96, 965 99, 653 | (1) 
| | | | | 
PALM KERNELS (NOT CONVERTED TO | | 
Ow Basis) | | 
Exports__._........._..thousand pounds__| 68, 464 | 82, 274 92,710 | 106, 171 | 7,928 | 64, 899 
a Rian aa do__.-_| 67, 494 79, 665 | 92, 210 | — 900 | 6, 158 | 41, 435 
eae Ses. See do-_- (2) | (2) (2) (2) 
Seal eS ak a aoa do_. 67, 494 79, 665 92, 210 108, 900 116, 158 | 41, 435 
Estate cultivation: 
Estates now in operation _..number-__| 45 | 43 | 46 46 46 | 47 
Area in production... thousand acres__| 154, 035 167, 744 173, 496 183, 936 190, 267 | 183, 104 
| | 
~ Coconut OIL 
} 
Exports._..._....__...thousand pounds._| _18, 938 | 13-480 | 62,727 44, 707 20, 840 32, 575 
_ ~ ge iene ans earliest staan — 232, 025 229, 821 | 229, 827 342, 608 402, 547 (‘) 
PALM OIL | 
Eis AEBS saa ear _ "Ree 316, 279 | 380, 685 434, 624 486, 789 510, 958 392, 899 
IS oe ad do ~d 325, 474 | 386, 325 438, 918 499, 712 537, 221 526, 899 
1 Not available. 
2 Negligible. 
Source: Production statistics, consular reports; export figures, official foreign-trade statistics of the Netherlands 
Indies. 


firms located in the principal coastal 
towns. 

Although estate cultivation provides 
only approximately 5 percent of the 
Indies’ total copra output, production 
from this source steadily increased dur- 
ing the prewar period, rising from 68,- 
000,000 pounds in 1935 to 88,000,000 in 
1939. This increment resulted almost 
entirely from a rise in copra processing 
in the Outer Provinces, where approxi- 
mately 85 percent of estate copra origi- 
nates. Plantations in the Outer Prov- 
inces are usually planted exclusively with 
coconut palms, but in Java the majority 
of the estates cultivate a second crop, 
with kapok most often grown in conjunc- 
tion with coconuts. 

In contrast with the long history of 
coconut cultivation, the oil-palm indus- 
try has developed only in the past 3 dec- 
ades. Experimental plantings were made 
in 1911, with the first plantation laid out 
in 1914 and the first crop harvested in 
1919. Palms were originally transported 
from Africa, but climatic conditions in 
the Indies have caused the evolution of 
a special palm there, the so-called Delhi 
type. 

Although both palm oil and palm ker- 
nels are produced as a result of palm 
cultivation, palm-oil production is the 
more important source of revenue to 
growers. The entire crop is produced on 
European-owned estates, and cultivation 
is carried on in a scientific manner with 
approximately 60 trees planted on each 
acre. In 1940 the total area in produc- 
tion comprised 183,000 acres, with yield 
per acre varying, according to the age of 
the trees, from 450 to 2,000 pounds of oil 
and from 90 to 400 pounds of kernels. 

During the period 1932-40 cultivation 
of the oil palm expanded markedly. The 
number of estates in production in- 
creased from 39 to 47, and the area 
planted showed a similar increment, ris- 
ing from 173,000 acres in 1932 to 273,000 
in 1940. Oil production increased each 


year over that of the preceding year 
from the very earliest days of palm culti- 
vation until 1940. Wartime conditions 
resulted in a decline in oil output from 
537,000,000 pounds in 1939 to 527,000,000 
in the following year. 

Oil production is carried on in facto- 
ries located on the palm estates, with oil 
extracted from the pulp of the palm nuts, 
and the kernels, after being separated 
from the pulp, shelled for export. 


Keen Demand Today 


In prewar years the combined value of 
palm oil and copra exports averaged 
$50,000,000, comprising 13 percent of the 
total value of all the Indies’ outgoing 
shipments. During this period the 
Netherlands Indies supplied 19 percent of 
the total world exports of palm oil, and 
28 percent of all copra exports. 

It is still too early to predict when the 
Indies will regain their prewar posi- 
tion—but current demand is high, and 
all shipments leaving the Netherlands 
Indies will find a waiting market. 


(Continued from p. 19) 





tapered off. Estimates for the crop har- 
vested in Sao Paulo State now are being 
reduced generally to 5,500,000 bags, be- 
cause the beans are below normal size, 
though of good quality. Prospects for 
the 1946-47 crop depend upon weather 
conditions. If the late August rains 
arrived, conditions will be ideal for a 
heavy, solid flowering, and preliminary 
forecasts for the State of Sao Paulo now 
range between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 
bags. 

In anticipation of the beginning of the 
food-crop planting season throughout 
most of Central Brazil, the Bank of 
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Brazil has announced that its agencies 
in the interior are now authorized to 
make loans on rice, beans, corn, and 
other foodstuffs. This is in accordance 
with a decree law of July 24, which pro- 
vides for Government-sponsored loans 
equivalent to reasonable f. o. b. prices at 
ports less transportation expenses from 
producing centers. 

Considerable quantities of Swedish 
woodpulp have been sold in Brazil. In 
the last 2 months 22,000 tons entered 
this market and four ships are reported 
en route with an additional 15,000 tons 
for Rio de Janeiro and Santos. 

Wax and resins, monazite sand, cobalt, 
and diamonds were included in the list 
of products requiring export licenses for 
shipment from Brazil, by an order of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

All restrictions on commercial transac- 
tions in radios and receiving sets, except 
as regards sales to Japanese citizens, 
were lifted on August 14. This action 
eliminates the restrictions in force dur- 
ing the war, requiring merchants to ob- 
tain prior license from the police to 
effect sales, obliging them to register the 
radios, and maintaining a control over 
dealers’ stocks. 

Import duties on wheat were suspended 
on August 13. This measure was taken 
to minimize an increase in prices of 
wheat flour to consumers. On August 20, 
the Wheat Expansion Service issued its 
first Resolution, fixing prices of domes- 
tically milled wheat flour for Rio de 
Janeiro at 105 cruzeiros ($5.25) per bag 
of 44 kilograms for 75-percent extraction 
type and 67 cruzeiros ($3.35) per bag for 
85-percent extraction: type. 

Menthol was declared free from export 
price control by the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization. Shipments can now 
be made at prices arranged by buyers and 
sellers, but remain subject to export li- 
censing. Prior to this action, a minimum 
export price of $19.50 had been in force. 

Through a resolution of the Federal 
Foreign Trade Council the importation 
of gold was withdrawn from import- 
license requirement. This_ resolution 
was taken in order to relieve the short- 
age on the market, especially for dental 
purposes. It supplements the measure 
taken in June by which the obligatory 
sale of domestically produced gold to the 
Bank of Brazil was suspended, allowing 
its sale freely to gold processors. 

Exports of all types of textiles to 
Sweden, Norway, Egypt, Turkey, the 
United States, Spain, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Belgium, and Palestine, were sus- 
pended until August 1, 1946, by order of 
the Textile Executive Commission. Ex- 
ports of gray cotton textiles and cotton 
bags are also prohibited to all destina- 
tions. Contracts closed prior to August 
16 will be examined by the Commission 
to determine whether shipment should 
be permitted. Requests for export li- 
cense must be presented within 10 days 
in all cases involving contracts closed 
prior to the date mentioned above. 


Chile 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Santiago) 


Production in manufacturing indus- 
tries continued during August at about 
the same level as in preceding months 
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put, in general, factory sales declined with. 


the result that some producers, especially 
of consumers’ durable goods and shoe 
and leather products, have accumulated 
appreciable stocks of finished goods. 
Throughout the domestic industry fear 
of a drop in prices and of competition 
from outside sources is reported. Retail 
dry-goods stores report good winter 
clearance sales. Merchants are trying 
to reduce inventories to a minimum. Re- 
tail shoe stores are heavily overstocked. 
Sales of hardware and bathroom and 
heating equipment declined 10 to 15 per- 
cent from July. 

Many merchants are planning visits to 
the United States to reopen trade rela- 
tions, believing that early deliveries can 
thus best be obtained rather than 
through local representatives. Interest 
of manufacturers’ representatives in new 
lines has taken a new upswing since 
the end of the war. 

Demand for some United States prod- 
ucts has been hampered by slow delivery 
dates, tending to turn business to other 
sources. Chief imports from the United 
Kingdom—during the past month were 
paints and pigments, table pottery, and 
carbon and writing paper. Imports from 
Sweden included newsprint, wood pulp, 
and potassium chlorate. Competition 
from British, Swedish, and other foreign 
imports was increasingly keen. 

Proposed legislation before Congress 
would eliminate or greatly reduce present 
import duties on automotive equipment. 
The revenue thus lost to the Government 
would be replaced by an increase of 1 
peso per liter in the import duty on mo- 
tor gasoline. Although strongly spon- 
sored by the association of automotive 
importers, the bill is opposed by bus own- 
ers and unions of taxi and bus drivers. 
Informed sources predict that the bill 
will be passed on the basis of an increase 
in gasoline duty, elimination of duties on 
utility vehicles, and some reduction of 
duties on passenger cars. 

A considerable increase in the con- 
sumption of construction materials is 
foreseen owing to the constantly in- 
creasing interest of Government in hous- 
ing and public works. 

Heavy rains have ended the drought 
which threatened agriculture in the 
northern half of Chile. The Government 
has made a special appeal to farmers 
to increase production of agricultural 
commodities, especially foods. Produc- 
ers have been assured that any exportable 
surplus would find an easy outlet in the 
foreign market, in addition to special 
credit facilities and remunerative prices. 
Potatoes are scarce in Santiago and 
prices are high. The official price of 
milk has been increased. The Minister 
of Agriculture has proposed an increase 
in the maximum price of beef on the 
hoof. 

The Institute of Agricultural Economy 
has authorized the exportation of an 
additional 10,000 tons of rice in 1945 and 
States that the country still will have 
about 12,900 tons more than calculated 
consumption. Because of a scarcity of 
wheat for flour mills, the Minister of 
Agriculture has threatened to requisi- 
tion wheat which it is claimed is being 
hoarded. The institute has authorized 
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the importation of 2,500 tons of hard 
wheat from Argentina to meet the do- 
mestic shortage. The Coordinating 
Council of Agricultural Organizations 
has asked the Government to regulate 
more closely the importation of Argen- 
tine cattle as a measure to protect the 
Chilean cattle industry. 

A short strike at United States-owned 
nitrate companies over the institution of 
a third shift and readjustment of incen- 
tive wage systems was terminated late in 
July after the Government issued a 
decree granting the company-approved 
third-shift bonus of 6 pesos per shift 
worked and ordering compliance with 
the existing collective bargaining agree- 
ment with respect to the incentive wage 
system. The strike caused an estimated 
loss in production of 30,000 tons of 
nitrate. 

Recent withdrawal of the decree al- 
lowing preemption of coal lands of Ma- 
gallanes by private persons makes exten- 
sive developments of lignite coal-bearing 
fields in the immediate future highly im- 
probable. The press frankly stated this 
means was adopted to prevent private 
exploitation of coal lands. 

An increase of 500,000,000 pesos ($16,- 
000,000) in the capital of the Caja de 
Crédito Agrario (Agricultural Credit 
Agency) is provided in law No. 8143 of 
August 8, 1945, which became effective 
September 10. Under this law, the Gov- 
ernment will take over the Caja’s current 
indebtedness to the Central Bank, total- 
ing. 370,000,000 pesos, and will cancel the 
bank’s outstanding credits to the Caja 
by giving the Bank 7 percent Govern- 
ment bonds for a like sum. The Central 
Bank, which will accept the bonds at par 
(current market quotation 84), will re- 
ceive only 2 percent annual interest on 
them, and may not dispose of them with- 
out prior approval of the President of the 
Republic and of the Public Credit Com- 
mission. To provide the Caja with addi- 
tional working funds, the law empowers 
the Central Bank to grant the Caja a 
revolving credit of as much as 200,000,000 
pesos at 1 percent annual interest, with- 
out collateral. The Caja is also author- 
ized to accept deposits from the public, 
the Government and its agencies, and 
the banks, the latter being permitted to 
count such deposits as part of their 
required reserves. 

Although the proponents of the bill 
claim it is not inflationary because it is 
expected to contribute to an increase in 
agricultural production, the measure has 
been the subject of considerable adverse 
comment in the Chilean press, most of 
it centering on the assertion that the 
financial provisions of the bill will con- 
tribute to a further depreciation in the 
value of the monetary unit. 

The Diario Oficial of August 21 carried 
the official text of a decree providing 
455,000,000 pesos to finance certain Gov- 
ernment projects, by means of the sale 
of Government bonds to the following: 
Central Bank, 145,000,000 pesos (35,000,- 
000 from the proceeds of liquidation of 
certain Axis commercial interests in 
Chile); Amortization Bank, 100,000,000; 
Superintendency of Banks, 60,000,000 
representing part of the proceeds of 
liquidation of two German-owned banks: 
National Savings Bank, 75,000,000; and 
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various social security agencies, 75,000,- 
000. Except for 30,000,000 pesos, to be 
used to reduce the accumulated budg- 
etary overdraft, the proceeds of these 
issues will be devoted to public works, 
highways, transportation, the Agrarian 
Plan, and similar public projects. 

In a Presidential decree published late 
in July, the Ministry of Economy and 
Commerce was charged with drafting 
and executing a National Economic Plan, 
the fundamental aims of which are to 
expand and diversify domestic produc- 
tion in order to bring about a greater 
degree of economic self-sufficiency, and 
the achievement of a favorable interna- 
tional balance of payments. The Minis- 
try is empowered to coordinate the re- 
sources and activities of various eco- 
nomic agencies of the Government; to 
continue to control foreign trade and 
exchange operations, and domestic 
prices; and to “rationalize” domestic 
trade, with due regard to the interests 
of consumers and producers. 

Shortly after passage of the Bretton 
Woods agreements by the United States 
Congress, the Chilean Minister of Fi- 
nance announced that the agreements 
would soon be submitted to the Chilean 
Congress for consideration. He told the 
press that if Chile entered the monetary 
stabilization fund proposed at Bretton 
Woods, it would do so at its present rate 
of exchange, namely, 31 pesos per United 
States dollar. 

Later in the month the Minister pub- 
licly denied a telegraphic press report 
that Chile had submitted to the Foreign 
Bondholders’ Protective Council a plan 
for revision of its external debt. 


Uruguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Montevideo) 


With the continuance of rains during 
August the condition of cattle and sheep 
improved, and fears of another drought 
were allayed. Preparation of the soil for 
sowing wheat and linseed was facilitated 
by increased allocation of gasoline to 
farmers. Spring planting of potatoes 
was retarded by difficulties in obtaining 
seed potatoes from Argentina, but even- 
tually supplies were received from that 
country. The rains improved all classes 
of vegetables and some types of green 
forage, alleviating recent shortages of 
these commodities. Growers of citrus 
fruit who had suffered from the heavy 
frosts were given financial assistance. 

Production of meat and hides by the 
four principal frigorificos, although 
handicapped by strikes and the reluc- 
tance of cattle owners to pay higher rail- 
road rates effective August 1, was better 
than had been expected, and a rapid 
return to more nearly normal levels 
seemed assured. The serious potato 
shortage, however, affected adversely the 
packing of army rations. 

The value of new building permits 
continued to rise, but many essential 
requirements were scarce. Industrial 
production improved. Woolen textile 
plants operated at capacity and new 
companies were formed. Cotton-textile 
mills received aid from Brazil, and tan- 
neries and shoe factories accelerated 
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operating schedules to meet the in- 
creased demand from abroad. 

Uruguay’s export trade was facilitated 
by the generally improved shipping 
situation. During August, 41,138 bales of 
wool were exported, as compared with 
only 14,000 in the preceding month. Of 
this amount 40,366 bales were shipped to 
the United States. Because of new sales, 
the remaining wool on hand at the end 
of August, sold but not yet shipped, was 
only about 10,000 bales, resulting in an 
excellent situation for the new clip for 
which prospects were favorable. Uru- 
guay’s foreign trade for the first 6 
months of 1945 showed an export balance 
of $20,175,627, as compared with $9,- 
751,954 for the similar period in 1944. 

Domestic distribution during August 
declined seasonally, and no improvement 
in sales was expected until the end of 
winter. The supply of many items im- 
proved. If the problem of consumer- 
resistance can be solved by a sufficiently 
low price level, business should soon be- 
gin to show increased volume. Whether 
satisfactory profit margins can be main- 
tained by the local merchants is ques- 
tionable. 

The security and commodity markets 
showed few changes. The volume of 
sales declined, but prices remained firm. 
No attempt was made to force more in- 
ternalMdebt issues on the market, the 
Government preferring to await a better 
opportunity. The share market, al- 
though nervous, maintained its equilib- 
rium. The wool market was more ac- 
tive, but transactions were limited to 
lower grades, and prices showed no re- 
cessions. The linseed market was quiet. 

The Government’s total revenues im- 
proved, but there was no sign of any 
lessening in expenditures. Regulations 
for the new tax on luxuries and for the 
excess-profit tax were issued, and both 
measures met the usual protests. 

The labor situation was not satisfac- 
tory. As the strike in one of the great 
frigorificos closed, a new strike began in 
another. By the middle of August this 
second strike had ended, but labor or- 
ganizations threatened a general strike 
as a protest against the high cost of liv- 
ing. The national Legislative Chamber 
approved “in principle” a bill for a new 
Cost of Living and Price Control Coun- 
cil, but it is doubtful whether this be- 
lated measure will satisfy labor leaders. 

The supply situation was irregular. 
Prime materials of all kinds were needed. 
Shortages of sugar, potatoes, eggs, and 
other household items were acute. Ar- 
rangements were finally completed to 
obtain more sugar and potatoes, but 
meanwhile Montevideo suffered from in- 
adequate supplies of pasteurized milk, 
producers having refused to sell to the 
distributing cooperative until a dispute 
over payments in arrears had been 
settled. Prices for many important com- 
modities continued at levels beyond the 
public purchasing power. 

The problem of the British-owned 
Montevideo Water Co., whose franchise 
expires this year, was publicly discussed, 
and Government ownership may even- 
tuate. The Government also is studying 
the problem of the British-owned Rail- 
way, which raised its rates on August 1. 
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On September 2, 1945, the rule of the 
road for Uruguay was to be changed 
from left to right; hence future orders 
for motor vehicles will be for those with 
left-hand drive. 

Collections throughout the country 
were reported satisfactory. The dollar 
remained unchanged in the ‘“free’’ mar- 
ket at 1.78 pesos. 


Ecuador 


(From the U. S. Consulate General, 
Guayaquil) 


With a view to halting further in- 
creases in the cost of living, on August 13 
an Executive Decree prohibited the ex- 
port of a long list of foodstuffs except by 
Government permit. Included were po- 
tatoes, corn, wheat, sugar, oranges, 
bananas, cheese, butter, lard, and meat. 

On August 10 the newly completed 
Tambo-Biblian section of the Sibambe- 
Cuenca branch of the National Railways 
was inaugurated, bringing the line to 
within 38 kilometers of Cuenca, Ecua- 
dor’s third largest city. Railway offi- 
cials announced that rails will be laid to 
Azogues, approximately 6 kilometers be- 
yond Biblian, by May 1946. At the same 
time, work is being pushed on the 210- 
kilometer highway from Eloy Alfaro 
(Duran) to Tambo, completion of which 
will link Guayaquil and Cuenca by road. 
Construction as far as Manuel J. Calle, 
60 kilometers from Eloy Alfaro, is sched- 
uled for completion in December 1945, by 
a United States firm, and the Ecuadoran 
Department of Public Works has com- 
pleted approximately 14 kilometers out 
of Tambo, at the other end of the high- 
way. Construction of the Manta-Que- 
vedo highway by a United States com- 
pany is proceeding actively east from 
Portoviejo and west from Quevedo. Both 
roads will permit access to important 
agricultural areas hitherto virtually in- 
accessible during a considerable part of 
the year. 

Pan American-Grace Airways an- 
nounced that beginning September 1 
flights between Quito and Guayaquil 
would be increased from 8 to 12 each 
way weekly, there being two trips from 
Quito to Guayaquil daily except Sunday 
and Friday, and two trips in the opposite 
direction ,daily except Sunday and 
Thursday. Planes will call at Manta 
three times weekly each way instead of 
twice. A Wednesday flight also will be 
added to the Quito-Ipiales run, making 
four flights weekly to the Colombian- 
border point, and a second trip will be 
made weekly from Quito to Esmeraldas, 
on Tuesday. As soon as the Riobamba 
airfield has been extended about 400 
meters, in approximately 2 months, the 
Quito-Guayaquil plane will call at that 
city on Monday en route to Guayaquil 
and on Saturday en route to Quito. This 
will be the first time commercial flights 
have been regularly scheduled to Rio- 
bamba. 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
by the creation of the Highway Commit- 
tee of Guayas Province (Comite de 
Vialidad de la Provincia del Guayas). 
The Permanent Legislative Committee 
has approved and sent to the President 
of Ecuador a projected decree whereby 
the committee, officials of which include 
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the Governor of Guayas and the Presi- 
dents of the Guayaquil Chamber of Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and Industries, wil] 
be established as a legal entity for the 
purpose of developing highway and water 
communications in Guayas Province, 
Roads are to be built and rivers dredged 
with funds obtained from gasoline and 
other taxes, the collection of which it is 
proposed to decentralize, so that funds 
collected in Guayas Province will be used 
for the benefit of that Province rather 
than elsewhere in the Republic as may 
happen at present. A loan from abroad 
of as much as 50,000,000 sucres is also 
under discussion, to be amortized by the 
afore-mentioned taxes, income from 
which is tentatively estimated at 4,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 sucres annually within 


the Province. 
Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 


a 


The fiow of orders for foreign mer- 
chandise during August, temporarily 
impeded by uncertainty regarding the 
operation of the import licensing system 
established by the decree of June 15, in- 
creased. The chief complaint registered 
by importers so far is that there is too 
much delay in the handling of requests 
for import permits. 

The Ministry of Finance has advised 
the Bolivian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry that merchants who repeatedly 
fail to claim from the customhouse goods 
for which they have obtained import 
licenses will be punished. (The Ministry 
will permit the transfer to other con- 
signees of such unclaimed merchandise.) 
This action may well constitute an im- 
portant aid to foreign exporters, since 
merchants who refuse to accept goods 
because the price has dropped, or for 
similar reasons, will draw the unfavor- 
able attention of the Government, and 
would very likely fail to obtain import 
licenses thereafter. In conjunction with 
the guaranty of the availability of the 
foreign exchange implied by the granting 
of the import license, this policy may 
operate to reduce the number of poor 
credit risks in Bolivia. 

The quotas of foreign exchange given 
to each bank monthly are being placed 
under the control of the Importation 
Committee, as pending collections for 
merchandise shipped prior to the insti- 
tution of the import licensing system are 
cleared up. The import licenses will des- 
ignate which bank is to sell the exchange, 
and licenses will be granted in accord- 
ance with the amount of exchange 
available. 

Engineers have completed a prelimi- 
nary study of the route of the proposed 
oil pipe-line from Camiri to Sucre, a dis- 
tance of approximately 270 kilometers. 
It is proposed that 4-inch pipe should 
be used. 

The discovery of uranium deposits at 
Colquechaca has been reported. 

A severe shortage of wheat and flour 
has been evident during the last few 
weeks, presumably because of insufficient 
rolling stock and fuel oil on the Argen- 
tine State Railway. 

It is reported that negotiations for the 
reciprocal lowering of air-mail rates 
from Bolivia to the United States and 
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other places are virtually completed, and 
that the new rates were expected to 
become effective about September 1. 

A national budget surplus of 71,526,362 
polivianos ($1,703,009 in United States 
currency) for the year 1944 has been 


announced. 
Colombia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


First indications following the end of 
the Japanese war point to the probability 
that in Colombia any postwar recession 
from the prosperity, or inflation, of the 
war years will be, not abrupt, but grad- 
ual. Some predict that inflationary phe- 
nomena will persist into the postwar pe- 
riod, basing their forecast on the pros- 
pect of uninterrupted high purchasing 
power from continued large exports of 
coffee and petroleum and the entry of 
new petroleum capital, as against the 
small likelihood (due in part to Colom- 
bia’s still unsolved internal transporta- 
tion problem) of an immediate substan- 
tial increase in the supply either of im- 
ports or of nationally produced food or 
manufactured goods. 

Exchanvze operations in the pe:viod from 
July 1 to August 10 resulted in a favor- 
able balance of international payments 
for Colombia of $6,000,000, converting its 
unfavorable balance for the first 6 
months of 1945 to an over-all favorable 
balance for the year of $4,500,000. 

The July 31 balance sheet of the Bank 
of the Republic showed an increase in 
July, in gold bullion and foreign ex- 
change which constitute the bank’s legal 
reserve against bank notes in circulation, 
of 11,500,000 pesos. Bank notes in circu- 
lation in the same period dropped 4,000,- 
000 pesos. As a result, the bank’s reserve 
percentage against bank notes in circula- 
tion increased from 133.95 to 142.26 per- 
cent. 

Prices on the Bogota stock exchange, 
after reaching on July 31 a higher level 
than that on June 30, have during Au- 
gust exhibited a persistent downward 
tendency, with total trading volume in- 
ferior to that of July. 

The need for higher United States 
coffee prices continues one of the main 
subjects of discussion in Colombian eco- 
nomic and political circles. The Colom- 
bian House of Representatives on Au- 
gust 16 voted approval of the declaration 
in favor of higher coffee prices made at 
the Pan-American Agricultural Confer- 
ence at Caracas. The Colombia coffee 
market continued firm throughout the 
month of July. Bidding was active and, 
with the between-crops season making 
relatively little coffee available for sale, 
prices remained above both OPA ceiling 
equivalents and Coffee Federation’s in- 
terior buying prices. The general level 
of bids tended to rise during July. Cof- 
fee export licenses up to August 20 to- 
taled 4,988,518 60-kilogram sacks, leav- 
ing an unlicensed balance against the 
augmented 1944-45 quota of 1,035,209 
sacks. 

Shortly after the death on August 17 
of Colombia’s national price controller, 
Dr. Alfonso Martinez Velasco, the Gov- 
ernment decreed the removal of price 
control in Colombia, reserving the right 
to adopt any future measure deemed 
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necessary to prevent speculation. It is 
generally not believed that the removal 
of official control will materially affect 
future price trends in Colombia. Prices, 
prior to the removal of control, had al- 
ready commenced to sag. Moreover, 
price control in Colombia has at all times 
encountered determined resistance and 
has never been more than moderately 
effective. Some real-estate operators be- 
lieve, however, that rentals on older prop- 
erties may rise as a result of the removal 
of rent control. 

Rumors of offers of European goods to 
Colombian importers continue to circu- 
late. Import statistics for July just pub- 
lished, however, show licenses granted for 
United States goods of $10,000,000 
against slightly over $500,000 for British 
goods and less than $1,000,000 for goods 
of all of Europe combined. Licenses 
granted in July for imports from other 
South American countries totaled $2,- 
600,000. 

The Colombian press continues to 
sound notes of alarm at the inadequacy 
of Colombia’s internal transport and 
storage facilities to handle the expected 
volume of post-war domestic and inter- 
national trade. A recent report stated 
that large quantities of perishable goods 
were stacked in the open through lack 
of warehouse space with resultant spoil- 
age of the goods. A Government decree 
on August 6 authorized direct transfer 
of merchandise at Barranquilla between 
ocean and river vessels. This measure 
covers, however, only heavy articles 
which do not require meticulous customs 
examination. All other miscéllaneous 
articles must pass physically through 
the customhouse as before. A news- 
paper report also appeared outlining a 
project to establish interior custom- 
houses whereby duties might be paid at 
inland points closer to the destination 
of the imported goods. The aforemen- 
tioned measures will not, in the opinion 
of those consulted, afford more than a 
minor alleviation of Colombia’s trans- 
port problem. 

National fiscal revenues for July fell 
short of those for June by 5,000,000 
pesos, but the Comptroller General 
points out that this decrease derives 
from the tapering off of income-tax col- 
lections pertaining to 1944 incomes. 
Revenues for the first 7 months of 1945 
exceed those for the same period of 1939 
by 20,000,000 pesos. The national fiscal 
deficit as of July 31 reached 15,000,000 
pesos. 

Prior to his departure from Colombia 
to take up the post of Colombian Am- 
bassador to the United States, the for- 
mer Minister of Finance, Carlos Sanz 
de Santamaria, submitted to Congress a 
proposed budget for 1946 totaling 174,- 
000,000 pesos. The budget has been 
heralded in the press as a “balanced” 
budget in that it contains no proposals 
for new internal bond issues in 1946. It 
includes in its revenues, however, a 
10,000,000-pesos remnant of the 50,000,- 
000-peso issue authorized to balance the 
1945 budget. ‘The proposed budget also 
includes as revenues 12,000,000 pesos of 
expropriated German assets, 6,000,000 
pesos of proceeds from the tax on foreign 
drafts heretofore credited to the ex- 
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change-stabilization funds, and 8,000,- 
000 pesos of revenues heretofore ear- 
marked for amortization of bonds. 
While the proposed budget as it stands 
does represent a real budget improve- 
ment over 1945 of 35,000,000 pesos, it is 
probable that the total estimate of ex- 
penditures will be lifted before final con- 
gressional approval. In recent years, 
moreover, the budget total has invari- 
ably, during the fiscal year, increased 
substantially over the figure initially 
approved. The 1945 budget, for ex- 
ample, originally approved for 172,000,- 
000 pesos, had grown by June 30 to more 
than 200,000,000 pesos. 

On August 7 Dr. Alberto Lleras Ca- 
margo, former Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations and head of the Colombian dele- 
gations both to Mexico City and San 
Francisco, assumed office as President 
of Colombia, to fulfill the unexpired 
term of Alfonso Lopez who resigned in 
the latter part of July. A few days pre- 
viously the Liberal Party chose as its 
candidate for the 1946 presidential elec- 
tions Gabriel Turbay, until recently Co- 
lombian Ambassador to the United 
States. The selection of Dr. Lleras Ca- 
margo as interim President has been 
hailed generally as a solution of the po- 
litical crisis in Colombia. In a message 
to Congress the new President has an- 
nounced that he will propose the crea- 
tion of five new separate ministries, as 
follows: Communications, Hygiene, Ag- 
riculture, Budget, and Statistics. 

The national Government decreed the 
lifting, as of August 20, of wartime cen- 
sorship on radio transmissions and on 
messages entering and leaving Colombia. 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


The emergency powers granted to the 
Executive by decree of June 1, 1942, were 
extended by decree of August 14, 1945, 
for a period of 30 days after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities between the United 
Nations and Japan. Such date was to 
be calculated, according to a decision 
of the Attorney General of Mexico, from 
the date on which the peace articles 
were signed by members of the United 
Nations and Japan. The purpose of ex- 
tending the emergency powers of the 
President is to avoid the abrupt aboli- 
tion of the present regulations concern- 
ing labor, prices, foreign trade, and 
taxes. : 

The Import Coordination Committee, 
created by decree of October 27, 1942, 
for the purpose of reviewing applica- 
tions and of issuing export recommenda- 
tions for imported materials which were 
subject to the Decentralization Plan, was 
abolished by an Executive decree of 
August 7, 1945. The reason assigned for 
abolishing this committee was that the 
special war conditions which required its 
establishment no longer exist. 

Toward the middle of August a dis- 
tinct increase was noted in the offerings 
of merchandise and equipment, appar- 
ently in anticipation of the end of the 
war in the Pacific. This reappearance 
of products which had long been in short 
supply or entirely lacking from the Mex- 
ican market was accompanied by a soft- 
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ening in prices, which were previously 
at very high levels. 

Some improvement was noted in the 
food situation from the standpoint of 
supply, as increased amounts of meat, 
milk, and other foodstuffs became avail- 
able. The improvement in the meat sit- 
uation was directly attributable to the 
abolition of the slaughter monopoly. 
The greater availability of milk was due 
to the establishment of a centralized or- 
ganization which obtains supplies from 
more remote regions than formerly and 
to large imports of powdered milk ef- 
fected by the Nacional Distribuidora y 
Reguladora, S. A. Despite increased 
supplies, however, prices have not 
broken. On the contrary, in June the 
General Index of the Cost of Living had 
increased to 326.2 (1934=100) as com- 
pared with 322.8 for May and 314.0 for 
January. 

The release of final trade figures by 
the Mexican Government indicates that 
during the first 5 months of 1945 the 
value of Mexico’s imports exceeded the 
value of its exports by approximately 
85,000,000 pesos. Imports during this 
period had a value of 586,259,139 pesos, 
and exports were valued at 501,947,202 
pesos. This import balance results 
largely from the necessity of importing 
foodstuffs, including wheat, flour, lard, 
sugar,~corn, and barley. Similar condi- 
tions caused an excess of imports in 1944 
amounting to 300,000,000 pesos. 

Some maritime services were renewed 
during August with the arrival in Vera- 
cruz of several Swedish veSsels bringing 
cargoes of nails, wood pulp, cellulose 
paste, typewriters, and telephone equip- 
ment. Also, a message from London 
stated that ocean traffic had been au- 
thorized between Liverpool and the Gulf 
ports, including Veracruz and Tampico. 

The tourist trade continues to im- 
prove, with the number of tourists en- 
tering Mexico estimated to be 3343 per- 
cent greater than in normal times. 
Summer-school students at the National 
University, as well as returning and dis- 
charged war veterans on vacation, have 
added to the increasingly large number 
of ordinary tourists. 

As a consequence of published stories 
in the United States that Mexico was 
contemplating a relaxation of its present 
restrictive policy concerning the explora- 
tion and exploitation of petroleum re- 
sources, the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy issued a strong denial that any 
such change was being considered. The 
newspaper accounts were to the effect 
that United States capital would be per- 
mitted to invest in petroleum properties, 
obtain concessions, and explore and ex- 
ploit petroleum lands. The Ministry 
pointed out that article 10 of the existing 
Petroleum Law specifies that exploration 
and exploitation agreements can be en- 
tered into only with Mexican firms which 
are wholly composed of Mexicans, and 
in no case can such agreements be made 
with corporations which issue bearer 
shares. 

A well-known United States manufac- 
turer and influential groups of Mexican 
financiers and industrialists have formed 
local corporations and will build two fac- 
tories in Mexico to produce rayon. One 
of these, located at Ocotlan, Jalisco, is 
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practically completed, and it is expected 
that when this unit and the remaining 
factory are in operation, a quantity of 
rayon will be produced sufficient to satis- 
fy Mexico’s demand, thus obviating the 
necessity of obtaining supplies from 
abroad. 

A comprehensive survey of inland and 
coastal waterways of Mexico has just 
been completed by a United States firm. 
A report is being prepared setting forth 
the results of this survey and making 
recommendations for improvements in 
transportation and in flood control. 

In Merida, Yucatan, employees of de- 
corticating plants have been classified as 
industrial workers and, consequently, 
are entitled to receive wage adjustments 
under the Emergency Compensation Law 
of October 1943. Employers are required 
to make adjustments within 120 days, 
and this may be expected to cause an 
increase in the cost of henequen and Sisal 


fibers. 
Cuba 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


The announcement of the victory over 
Japan caused a slight recession in whole- 
sale business in Cuba, but there is a grow- 
ing realization on the part of retailers 
that some time necessarily must elapse 
before they will be able to replenish their 
shelves at lower prices. Retail sales in 
Habana continue brisk, however, and re- 
ports from certain sections of the interior 
indicate an increased turn-over. 

Crops throughout the island now are 
growing satisfactorily, although very 
much retarded as a result of the past 
spring’s drought. In some areas ade- 
quate rains did not commence until Au- 
gust. Most food crops therefore are not 
yet ready for harvesting, and sugarcane 
has suffered irreparable damage, al- 
though sugar production may be slightly 
larger than during the past year if ade- 
quate rains continue throughout the fall. 

The food shortage is still Cuba’s most 
serious immediate problem. Although 
the past spring’s scarcities of meat and 
dairy products now have been relieved, 
the supply situation of fruits, vegetables, 
corn, and rice has become critical, and 
local price-control authorities have as- 
sumed supervision over wholesale deliv- 
eries in ari effort to prevent speculation 
and to insure equitable distribution. 
Present prospects are that scarcities will 
be serious through September, but that 
domestic harvests and heavier imports 
will ease the situation thereafter. 

Living costs continue to advance, al- 
though at a rate much reduced from 
those prevailing during the past spring, 
when increases were estimated as high 
as 4 percent monthly. A period of rela- 
tive stability is expected this fall, when 
foodstuffs become more abundant. 

Cuba’s foreign trade during the first 
6 months of 1945 showed a substantial 
gain in value compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the past year. Ex- 
ports were valued at $255,760,554 and im- 
ports at $109,736,056, compared with 
$218,618,343 and $98 856,244, respectively, 
during the corresponding interval of 
1944. 

During the period January 1 to August 
12, regular budgetary revenue collections 
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totaled 93,053,298 pesos. This total is 
12,926,422 pesos more than that of the 
like period in 1944 and exceeds expendi- 
tures by a sufficient margin. The further 
improvement in the financial position of 
the Cuban Government is enabling it to 
appropriate increasingly large amounts 
for roads and other public-works proj- 
ects, thereby furnishing employment to 
a large number of workers. 

Labor unrest, however, shows little or 
no sign of abatement. Minor difficulties 
and disputes have arisen with streetcar 
employees, telegraph operators, taxi 
drivers, and chauffeurs, and among 
stevedores and longshoremen at the port 
of Santiago. Aconflict between the rail- 
ways and the Railway Brotherhood re- 
garding wages occupies considerable at- 
tention, although a decree partially 
meeting the laborers’ demands is report- 
edly in the President’s hands, with a 
general railway workers’ strike pending 
a satisfactory solution of the dispute. 

The recent Congress of the National 
Federation of Sugar Workers was high- 
lighted by a resolution calling for the 
modernization and mechanization of the 
Cuban sugar industry, with increased 
participation of workers in the plans for 
its reorganization. 

Agitation on the part of Cuban actors 
and muscians for the inclusion of stage 
shows in motion-picture theaters led to 
the promulgation of a decree in which 
these demands were substantially met. 
After an initial disinclination on the 
part of motion-picture exhibitors to com- 
ply with the provisions of this decree, 
which led to the temporary arrest of 
many exhibitors, the matter appears to 
have been satisfactorily settled in a se- 
ries of discussions among exhibitors, 
artists, and Government officials. 

Aside from a small shipment of tung- 
sten ore from the Isle of Pines (the first 
since 1943), activities in the Cuban min- 
ing industry are unchanged. Pending 
ore contracts probably will insure opera- 
tions at approximately the present rate 
during the remainder of 1945. It is too 
early to predict what effect the termina- 
tion of the war in the Pacific will have 
on the production of strategic minerals 
in Cuba after the end of the year. 

Drilling activities and the production 
of light gravity oil at the Jarahueca field 
are increasing rapidly, in contrast to the 
Motembo field, where production of nat- 
ural gas is registering further substantial 
declines, aggravated by labor difficulties 
which have almost paralyzed operations 
for several months. 

In an effort to encourage Cuba's in- 
dustrial development and place the is- 
land in a better position to meet post- 
war conditions, the Cuban Government 
has decreed broad tax exemptions for 
new industries. This measure follows 
closely on the heels of another decree 
which exempted machinery, tools, and 
equipment imported for domestic indus- 
tries, public services, and public works 
from all import duties and related taxes. 
These decrees are probably at least par- 
tially responsible for the reported pro- 
posed establishment of two rayon plants 
in Cuba and for the plans for the expan- 
sion of other industries already estab- 
lished in Cuba, notably the soft-drink 
industry. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
September 10, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 652—Current Export Bulletin No. 
275, September 4, 1945 


I. Revised Priority Assistance Procedure 


The War Production Board announced on 
August 21, 1945, a revised priorities assistance 
procedure to become effective October 1, 1945. 
Accordingiy, it is suggested that exporters 
immediately familiarize themselves with Pri- 
orities Regulations 28 and 29, as amended. 
Priorities Regulation 29, as amended, de- 
scribes “the accelerated transition to a re- 
vised and simplified priorities system” and 
establishes a new nonextendible CC rating for 
limited priorities assistance, where required 
in individual cases to assist reconversion or 
insure the continued fulfillment of essential 
civilian or export needs. Priorities Regula- 
tion 28, as amended, explains the conditions 
under which the new CC rating will be 
assigned. 

Export license procedures are not affected 
by these revisions in the priorities assistance 
procedure of the War Production Board. Re- 
visions in the export licensing procedures of 
the Foreign Economic Administration will be 
announced in subsequent Current Export 
Bulletins. 

A. Changes effectuated by Priorities Regu- 
lations 28 and 29, as amended. 

1. Deliveries to be made prior to October 1, 
1945, will continue to be regulated by the cur- 
rent system of AA ratings and CMP allot- 
ment numbers. However, any order or part 
thereof bearing a CMP allotment number and 
any rated order or part thereof, except those 
for textiles and allied products (as defined in 
WPB Order M-328), which call for delivery 
after September 30, 1945, shall be considered 
immediately by the supplier as an unrated 
order. 

2. The only priority ratings which will be 
valid on and after October 1, 1945, are listed 
below in the order of preference as described 
in Priorities Regulation 29, as amended: 

AAA—for emergencies. 

MM—tfor military purposes and restricted 
instances of high urgency. 

CC—for civilian use, including export. 

(The current AA rating series is retained 
only for certain textiles and allied products 
as defined in WPB Order M-328). 

Exporters should note particularly that the 
CC rating is not extendible; i. e., ratings ap- 
plied to purchase orders by exporters cannot 
be extended by the supplier for procurement 
of production materials or replacement in 
inventory. In those instances where sup- 
pliers require preference ratings to procure 
production materials in order to fill export 
orders, the supplier must apply directly to 
the War Production Board for such ratings. 
The Foreign Economic Administration, when 
notified by the exporter, will recommend to 
the War Production Board the granting of 
such priority assistance in appropriate cases. 

8. Priorities Regulation 28, as amended, 
states that it is the “WPB’s general policy not 
to grant further priorities assistance for non- 
military purposes.” Because “military pro- 
curement has been drastically reduced” with 
the victory over Japan, “the supply of ma- 
terials for nonmilitary use is expected to 
increase rapidly so as to be generally ade- 
quate to meet all demands” and “there is 
consequently no further need for general 
priorities assistance for essential nonmilitary 
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needs.” The War Production Board, there- 
fore, has canceled its authorization to the 
Foreign Economic Administration to assign 
preference ratings except for textiles and 
allied products (as defined in WPB Order 
M-328) and except for an extremely limited 
number of end uses. Accordingly, export li- 
censes which would have been rated by the 
Foreign Economic Administration under the 
former priorities procedure will be returned 
unrated in most instances in the future 
unless the necessary information has heen 
furnished to identify the export license ap- 
plication as coming within the criteria de- 
scribed in paragraph (f) of WPB Priorities 
Regulation 28, as amended. 

The Foreign Economic Administration has 
been informed by the War Production Board 
that the criteria set forth in Priorities Reg- 
ulation 28, as amended, will be followed close- 
ly in granting priority assistance to domestic 
and export applications in the future. Since 
it is generally the purpose of the War Pro- 
duction Board to eliminate the use of pri- 
ority assistance except in unusual cases, CC 
ratings in most cases will be assigned only 
when the exporter has not been successful in 
procuring materials without assistance and 
when the circumstances meet the require- 
ments of paragraph (f) of WPB Priorities 
Regulation 28, as amended. 

4. Form WPBE-541-A (dated August 21, 
1945) is the new application form for pri- 
orities assistance, combining previous forms 
WPB-—541 and WPB-—541-A (dated June 28, 
1945). CC ratings will not be assigned on 
form FEA 419. Copies of the current form 
WPB-541-A are available at all flieyi offices 
of the War Production Board. 

B. Procedure for the CC preference rating. 

1. Effective immediately, all applications 
for priorities assistance to obtain delivery 
of a commodity for export (whether ship- 
ments will be made under SP licenses, indi- 
vidual export licenses, limited production li- 
censes, or general license) shall be submitted 
to the Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., and not to the field 
offices of the War Production Board. As indi- 
cated in Priorities Regulation 28, as amended, 
the War Production Board will not consider 
applications for priorities assistance for the 
procurement of commodities for export with- 
out the recommendation of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

2. Accordingly, the following procedure is 
established for proposed exportations or any 
part thereof coming within the criteria es- 
tablished in paragraph (f) of Priorities Regu- 
lation 28, as amended, for a CC rating. 

a. When an export license is required and 
the exporter knows that priority assistance 
is required. 

(1) Prepare the export license application 
in accordance with current procedures for 
submission to the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Attach thereto four copies of form 
WPB-541-A, listing only those items on 
which priority assistance is required. 

b. When an export license has already 
been issued or when the commodity is under 
general license and the exporter knows that 
priority assistance is required. 

(1) Submit to the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Washington 25, D. C., four copies of 
form WPB-—541—A and an acknowledgment 
card form FEA 116 (revised). 

(2) Indicate in the upper right-hand mar- 
gin of page 1 on all copies the FEA process- 
ing code as listed in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 18 and subsequent Current Ex- 
port Bulletins. 

c. By agreement with the War Production 
Board, exporters are not required to answer 
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questions 6g, 8, 10, and lla, b, and c on 
form WPB-—541-A. In connection with ques- 
tion 7, it will be helpful in giving the appli- 
cation proper consideration if the name of 
the ultimate user is furnished in addition 
to the information requested; and if, in con- 
nection with question 9, the item to be man- 
ufactured or produced or the service to be 
rendered with the requested items in the 
country of destination is stated. If blocks 
7,9, and 12 do not provide sufficient space to 
give all pertinent information, a separate 
sheet with such information may be attached 
to each copy of the application. 

C. Procedure for the AA rating series where 
applicable. 

The current AA rating series is retained 
only for certain textiles and allied products 
(defined in WPB Order M-328), as explained 
in directions and amendments to that WPB 
order. Requests to the Foreign Economic 
Administration for such ratings shall con- 
tinue to be made and will continue to be 
assigned by the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration on the export license application, 
form FEA 419, in accordance with the estab- 
lished procedure. 

D. Many of the regulations and orders of 
the War Production Board are rapidly being 
revised or revoked. In order to maintain the 
steady flow of exports needed in foreign areas, 
it is essential that all exporters keep them- 
selves currently advised concerning these 
changes. Copies of revised orders or revoca- 
tions may be obtained from the field offices 
of the War Production Board. In many in- 
stances, exportations will be facilitated if 
exporters are fully cognizant of each new 
—— at the time of submitting applica- 
tions. 


II. Change of Export Destinations for Tez- 
tiles Procured on Export Ratings 


A. Effective immediately, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration will consider applica- 
tions for unrated export licenses to permit 
shipments of cotton, rayon, and wool tex- 
tiles which were procured for export but 
which cannot be exported to the original 
countries of destination for reasons beyond 
the control of the exporters. 

Valid reasons for submitting such applica- 
tions may include the fcllowing: cancelation 
by the importer of all or part of the order, 
inability to secure payment from the im- 
porter, or refusal of the country of destina- 
tion to issue the necessary exchange. 

B. The procedure set forth below shall be 
followed by exporters requesting changes of 
destination: 

1. Prepare, in accordance with the custom- 
ary procedure, a new export license appli- 
cation for each new consignee in each new 
country of destination or, when applicable, 
file a BLT (blanket license) application. 
Under item 7 (e), each new application must 
be clearly marked “No Rating Required”, and 
the total amount of the textiles covered by 
the new applications must not exceed the 
unshipped balance of the quantity of tex- 
tiles accepted for delivery or already deliv- 
ered by the supplier on the basis of the 
preference rating assigned on the original 
license. 

2. Attach the original license for cancela- 
tion. 

3. Attach a letter explaining the reasons 
for incomplete shipment to the original 
country of destination. 

4. Send the complete application to the 
Foreign Economic Administration, Require- 
ments and Supply Branch, Textile Section, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Ill. Exportations to the Philippine Islands 

Effective immediately, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration will consider export 
license applications covering shipments of 
the following petroleum products through 
commercial trade channels to the Philippine 
Islands: 


Commodity Schedule B No. 
Liquid petroleum gases__...........- 504300 
504500 

Paraffin wax---.....-..-------------. 504600 
Petroleum asphalt_.............-... 504700 
Petrolatum and petroleum jeily_____- 504200 


White mineral ols. - 6.05 o.oo nce 811300 
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The provisions of Current Export Bulletin 
No. 252, Subject II, dated June 22, 1945, are 
amended accordingly. 


IV. Canned Fruit and Vegetable Juices—Dis- 
continuance of Suggested Export License 
Application Limits 


A. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announces that the procedure whereby ex- 
port license application limits were sug- 
gested for the exportation of certain canned 
fruits and vegetables no longer applies to the 
exportation of the following fruit and vege- 
table juices (single-strength juices only; not 
including nectar) : 


Commodity Schedule B No. 


es ics se ins es anime 124800 
EY, ND pi iene 124990 
I I a a erent 177500 
a aE ae eee ene 177600 
Blended citrus juices_-............-_- 177900 


B. This action is taken in view of the im- 
proved supply situation of these commodi- 
ties. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
page 153, item 7, is amended accordingly. 

C. Exporters of such commodities may sub- 
mit export license applications in accordance 
with the standard procedure for the filing 
of export license applications as set forth in 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 
139, part 2. 


V. Current Export Bulletin No. 263 (An- 
nouncement 650.in “Foreign Commerce 
Weekly” for August 25), Subject IV. Re- 
exports of Commodities Under General Li- 
cense From One Group K Destination to 
Another Group K Destination. 


e Current Export Bulletin No. 263, 
subject IV, Reexports of Commodities Under 
General License from One Group K Destina- 
tion to Another Group K Destination, made 
no specific reference to Canada, the provi- 
sions of the bulletin are also applicable to 
Canada. 


VI. Omission of Footnote Reference in Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 274 (Announce- 
ment 651 in “Foreign Commerce Weekly” 
for September 8), Subject I. 


Current Export Bulletin No. 274, subject I, 
announcing the abolishment of the Decen- 
tralization Plan on October 1, 1945, should 
have carried a footnote reference after the 
words “import recommendations” in line 3 
of part B and a footnote reading as follows: 

In Brazil the document is known as a pref- 
erence request recommendation; in Mexico, 
an export recommendation. 





Developing Brazil’s 
Great Inland Water- 


ways 
(Continued from p. 17) 


cisco plays and has always played a 
highly important part in the develop- 
ment of Baia and Minas Gerais and 
serves also Pernambuco and Alagoas. 
The Sao Francisco River rises in the 
mountains of southern Minas and runs 
northward. Little port towns rise on its 
shores, some of them dating from the 
days when this was the path of explorers 
on their way to the interior from the 
coast. With its tributaries, many of 
which rise on the slope of the Serra das 
Divisées on the Goiaz frontier, the flu- 
vial network of the Sao Francisco serves 
(in addition to stretches of territory pos- 
‘sessing rather slight economic signifi- 
cance as yet) diamond and gold mines, 
dairy, tobacco, sugar, and cereal farms, 
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gourdes to a dollar. 


in Exchange 


NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 7 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 
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Average rate 
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Latest available quotation 
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| ae aa 
| : Approxi- | 
Country | Unit quoted| Type of exchange May mate 
1943 (an- | 1944 (an-| 1945 Rate | e@auiva- | Dat 
nual) | nual) | (month- lent in ate 
| ly) tes ee 
| | | cunency 
! | | 
| 
annitinn, | Paper peso._| Official A..-.........- 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | 3.73 | $0. 2681 | June 30, 1945 
1 SS) eae 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 . 2364 Do. 
> 2 ai Sree Se 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 a Do. 
Free market........... 4. 06 4.08 4.04 | 4.08 ‘2481 Do. 
Bolivia_...| Boliviano...| Controlled_-._.......- 42.91 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 - 0236 | July 3,194 
| NEE SRE SE 45. 42 51. 80 58.00 | 57.00 0175 0. 
Brazil... - empning $5 GR a cccacotcces 16. 50 16, 50 16.50 | 16.50 . 0606 | June 26, 1945 
| Free market__......... 19. 63 19. 57 19. 50 | 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
Special free market_._- 20. 43 20. 20 20.00 | 20.00 . 0500 Do. 
OS Sees eR peel, 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 .0516 | July 31, 1945 
j Export draft.._....._- 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 
| Free market... ......... 32. 37 31.85 32,98 | 32.24 . 0310 Do. 
oe 31.00} 31.00} 31.00 | 31.00 0323 Do. 
Colombia_}-.-.-- do.......| Commercial bank_.._. 1,75 1.75 1.75 1, 746 . 5727 | June 30, 1945 
Bank of Republic--_-.- 1.7 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
J aa 4 1.75 1, 83 1.815 | . 5510 Do. 
Costa Rica.| Colon-__. Uncontrolled.._....... 5. 5. 66 5.66 | 5.66 | . 1767 | May 31,1945 
es 5. 5. 62 5.62 5.62 | .177 Do. 
Cuba_.__.- Py Spi ERASE, 1. 1.00 1.00} 1.00 | 1.0000 | July 31,1945 
Ecouador...| Sucre.......| Central Bank (official) - 14. 14. 06 13.77 |413.77 | .0726 | July 17,1945 | 
Hondauras.| Lempira_- oll RRR Dickies? 2. 2. 04 2.04) 2.04 | .4902 | June 30,1945 | 
RES SR See 4. 4. 85 4. 85 4.85 | . 2062 | July 31, 1945 | 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba.-..| Officia)................ 5. 5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 | . 2000 | Aug. 4, 1945 
SOs ischanacsiengsbecinte teat 5. 16 5.72 | 7. 21 > a . 1376 Do. 
Paraguay.| Paper peso__| Official_._............. kg SR ‘ Meidiiaiahlaonedtiuelinl cctonewene 
Guarani 3_. _/._... Didihesancdinwkooke 3.10 3.11 3.12] 3.12 | . 3205 | Aug. 11,1045 4 
a fe | WAND: <ntesccscowncors 6. 50 6. 50 | 6.50 | 6.50 | . 1538 | Aug. 15, 1045 
Salvador_.| Colon Br” rae 2. 50 2. §O | 2.50 | 2.50 . 4000 | June 30, 1945 
Uruguay..| Peso.......- | Controlled............ 1,90 1,90 | 1.90 | 1,90 . 5263 | July 31, 1045 
| - er earwee 1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 | . 5263 Do. 
Veneruela_| Bolivar... | Comtroiied.............] 3. 35 3. 35 | 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | July 19, 1945 
(aA aN a | 335) 385) 835) 3.35 |, .2985| Do. 
| | ! 























1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 


Since November 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibillidades proprias (private funds). 


3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Par 


buying and selling rates may vary by | percent. 


uayan central bank establishes a “legal rate” from which 4 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
4 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in ef- 


fective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


aay at a rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
n 


into Argentina. 








all of which would be stified without wa- 
ter transport. 

No railway yet runs in the directions 
followed by the Sao Francisco River, al- 
though two river ports are tapped by 
railways to the coast. Joazeiro is 
reached by a line built in 1860, connect- 
ing with the city of Baia on the coast, 
while Pirapora in Minas Gerais is linked 
by rail to Rio de Janeiro. 

Three companies operate on this river 
and its affluents with small steamboats 
burning wood—totaling less than 1,000 
tons cargo capacity, but serving the pur- 
pose. They cover a rich and interesting 
territory seldom seen by any of those 
living in the region itself. 


Northeastern Basin 


The Northeastern Basin has 522,000 
square miles, includes all the rivers in 
the coastal region, and is independent of 
all other basins. The Parnaiba River is 
the most important. Other rivers, total- 
ing 5,900 miles, are the Jaguaribe, the 
Acu, and the Capibaribe-Beberibe. 





Southeastern and Eastern Basins 


The Southeastern and Eastern Basins ~ 
are the least important in the Brazilian 
hydrographic system. 

The Southeastern Basin includes three 
large rivers: Ribeira de Iguape, in the 
States of Sao Paulo and Parana; the 
Itajai, in Santa Catarina; and the Jacaui, 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul. The — 
total surface of this basin is some 77,500 
square miles. : 

In the Eastern Basin there are four - 
large rivers: the Paraiba do Sul, in the - 
States of Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, and 
Rio de Janeiro; the Doce, in the States” 
of Minas Gerais and Espirito Santo; the 
Jequitinhonha, in the States of Minas 
Gerais and Baia; and the Contas, in the © 
State of Baia. Its area is about 381,250 
square miles. 

The river systems of Brazil, now pre- 
ponderantly in a “state of nature,” un- 
questionably provide an opportunity for 
developments of many varied sorts—all 
calculated to stimulate business and en- | 
large the markets of the great Republic. j 
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